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Mtf young J'nend, at you hate retoUed on agneullure at the 
occupalton of your future years, notmthtlanding the tery 
discouraging pretenl, and " the thadoirs, clouds and darkness" 
fthieh rest on the future, in the opinion of a large proportion 
of those engaged «n the cultnalion of the toil, 1 am anxious 
that you should start upon a sound foundation 

From lett«r oo a^caltorol Hocatlon oddrascd to « roBth 
who bod molTcd oa (armia; u bb (otaro occopotloa’ , br 
Ch&rt«« LowToaco. E$q , 1851 



FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
FIRST EDITION 

This volume represents an attempt to bnng ^nthln reasonable 
compass some account of the origin and incidence of the numerous 
economic problems v hich affect the agncultural communitj The 
bulk of uhat it contains has been deli\ crcd in the form of lectures 
to third j ear and Diploma students, for u hose benefit it as ongmallj 
planned Subsequentlv, I felt that, bj the inclusion of certain ad 
ditional matter, it could be made to form a connected narratue 
rather than a senes of cssajs, and thus might also appeal to that 
^ader class of landowners and farmers who are interested m knowing 
something of the e\olution and history of their ‘ burdens”, of the 
past struggles of their predecessors and of the alternati\e methods 
of land tenure and marketing practised m other countnes 
It is incMtable in a Mork of this character that reference should 
frequentlj be made to b>gone e\cnts, but I hove purposely re 
framed from an> excursion into agncultural historv pure and 
simple, for, in Lord Ernie s English Farming Past and Present, there 
exists a monumental vrork which, so far as a dcsenptiv e account of 
the social life, the agricultural practices and the personalities of past 
centimes are concerned, must alna}s hold the field As regards the 
economic historj of the subject, hov'cver, there does appear to be a 
gap in our literature True, practicall} every branch dealt uith in 
the following pages has its existing authonties, but it must be 
confessed that in almost ev erj case there hav e been political axes to 
grind or particular theories to v entilate Land tenure, for example, 
has provoded lists for the breaking of manj lances , taxation has 
inv olv ed the historian, the economist and the politician in a maze 
of conflicting statements and counter statements, the subject of 
marketing and co operation has too frequentlj been reserved for 
the eulogies of avowed partisans, it has been left to foreign authors 
to treat unbiasedlv such questions as those raised in the considera 
tion of laige and small holdings or the past and present economic 
situation of the farm v\orker, finall}, the historj of agriculture after 
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the year 1914 is still mainly hidden m official publications In these 
circumstances, I hope that all the more important factors have been 
dealt 'wnth as adequately as the assigned limits of two Chapters will 
permit, I have certainly endeavoured to set forth all sides of the 
controversial questions that inevitably arise, and at the same time 
to point out the many pitfalls in this subject that avait the 
impetuous users of statistics or the over hasty generalisers from 
events that occurred, or customs that prevailed, long ago or far 
away 

Certain features are the result of original research For instance, 
the descnption of the incidence and collection of vicarial tithes 
appears to have broken fresh ground, which I hope to explore 
further in a separate undertaking, the history of the attempts made 
to collect agricultural statistics from 1830 to 1860 has been a for 
gotten field , the comparison of the yields of cereal crops in different 
decades (together with the illustrative maps) is the result of de 
tailed investigation into a subject that is of interest at a time ^ben 
the plant breeder was never a more potent factor, the statistics 
relative to yields on large and small holdings in Roumama afford 
e^ idence that has so far as I am aware never before been published 
in this country The descnption of the ploughing up campaign of 
1917-19 was prepared by me at the time in question for the Ministry 
of Agnculture, whose permission to publish tn extenso I secured (and 
hereby most gratefully acknowledge) in the summer of 1922 

No excuse is offered for gmng yet another description of the 
familiar survivals at Axholme, Braunton and Laxton, for I conceive 
it to be the duty of every Avnter on past customs to familianse him 
self and if possible, his own generation, with existing examples, and 
we owe it also to the memory of Young Cobfaett and many others to 
make, m our turn some small attempt to help in their researches the 
economist and the historian of the future Here it may be relevant 
to reiterate that a knowledge of what has gone before is always the 
best antidote against existmg depression and if this volume can 
encourage a single present day agriculturist by describing the 
Cfi’tfffrate recuFcnes' af hcs preifectesssjorx Aoni wursc eiraitty/fTiW hsndi 
caps than those of 1923 or p^uade any town dweller that agncul 
ture deserves his attention, it will not have been written m vain 
Some few years ago an East Anglian grammar school was wont to 
include m its prospectus the following words “Where desired, a 
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rural bias be given to the curriculum”; it would, indeed, be well 
if such a bias could be applied to the knowledge of history and 
economics possessed by this urban nation. 

The pleasant duty of thanking those Mho have assisted me in 
various ways remains. First, I must refer most gralefull}’ to 
Professor T. B. Wood, C.B.E., F.U-S., for his kindness in reading 
through the Mhole of the proof sheets from the standpoint of the 
scientific agnculturist, and to Dr J. H. Clapham, C.B.E., m ho, as an 
economist and historian, performedasimilarlabour. Eachsuggested 
certain slight emendations that I was only too glad to incorporate. 
JIj former colleague at the Ministry of Agnculture, Mr R. Ross, read 
the Chapter on “Statistics”, ns did Mr A. W. Lomc, also of the 
Mmistrj’, that on “Tithe”; to both I am much indebted, and I am, 
mo^eo^e^, fortified by the knowledge that these e\pcrts discovered 
in my description of their own subjects no senous errors of omission 
or of commission. My college friend and contemporary, the Rev. 
E C, Hudson, now \icar of St Lawrence, York, when formerly 
Mcar of Kellmgton, Yorkshire, allowed me access to his parish 
records, with results that will be found in Chapter VII; again, I am 
similarly indebted to the Rev E. Jauncc> , B.D , vnear of Brotherton 
in the same county, who kindly permitted me to transcribe the 
very interesting eighteenth century account of the Ings m that 
pansh and also of the system of tithing in vogue there at the same 
time. Mr E. S Vidal, formerly of St Catharine's College, and non- 
resident at Barnstaple, took much trouble m supplying me with 
information relating to the past and present state of the Great 
Field at Braunton. To the Rev . C. H. Colhnson, a former vnear of the 
pansh, I ovv e it that the historj* of the open fields at Laxton has been 
adequately dealt wath, and my account of the customs at present 
associated with their tenure, corroborated. Mr F. Wilhs of the 
School House, Laxton, also sent me v'aluable information, and a 
former pupik J- H. Turner, of St Catharine’s, was instrumental in 

secunng the three illustrations. The references to Damsh agriculture 
and land-tenure have been checked by my friend Mr Knud Juel of 
Hv emnge, Kjerteminde I must also thank Mr J. E. Few, M A., of 
Kmg’s College, and Jlr W. Dawson, M A., Reader in Forestry, who 
have most willingly ansv\ered questions put to them on matters 
relating to law and forestry respectively. I wish to acknowledge the 
permission kindly accorded me by the Delegates of the Clarendon 
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Press to reproduce the map of Lower Hej'ford, and I ought to state 
that the original of that of Hampton is m the possession of our own 
XJmversitj Librarj . Acknowledgment of information derived from 
published sources has been made m the text, but I should add that 
the bulk of the figures and tables relating to British agriculture are 
taken from the official pubbcations of the Alimstrj of Agriculture 

J A ^ ENS 


School op Aghiccltcbe 
CA3IHHIDGE 
JuR«12iA,l&83 



PREFACE TO 
THE SECOND EDITION 

The opportumt\, now presented, has been taken greath to en 
large the work b\ the addition of seven new Chapters, of which 
the first, dealing vnth the interreHtionslup of economic theorj 
and agncultural practice, makes good a serious omission m the 
previous edition, concurrentlj , much of the original matter has 
been re written Owing to the consequential increase in its bulk, it 
has been found convenient to divide the book into two Parts, the 
first bemg confined to the fundamental aspects of the mdustrj , 
while the second contains an account of British agnculture during 
and after the Great War A recent visit to the Far East, made under 
the aegis of the Ministrj of Agriculture, has enabled me to draw upon 
the expenences and practices of the countries in question when 
dealing with certain features of rural cconomv 

I am indebted to the Editor of The Economxc Journal for per 
mission to repnnt the bulk of two articles upon crop estimating and 
forecasting, and I must also express m> thanks to The Times for 
allowing me to make similar use of on account of the Buckden 
manor court One or tw o sections of the final Chapter hav e formed 
part of mv Presidential Address to the Agricultural Economics 
Societj in the current j ear 

cordial thanks are due to Miss Ruth Cohen for much help 
accorded me m connection with the preparation of tables and 
diagrams A fnend, and former colleague at the Mimstrj of 
Agnculture, Mr E L Slitchell, has giv en me v aluable information 
relating to the finances of the Land Settlement scheme, as has 
Sir DAE Harkness, of the Belfast ^Iinistrv of Agriculture, m 
regard to rating and other matters in Northern Ireland, to Queen 
Anne s Bounty Office, to the Insh Free State Department of In 
dustry and Commerce, to the Scotch Board of Agnculture, to the 
Insh Congested Districts Board, to the Representativ e Bodv of the 
Church of Ireland, to the National Association of Master Bakers, 
and, more especially, to the Ministry of Agnculture and Fisheries 
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itself, I am severally mdebted for statistical and other matenal 
Dr A S Watt, Air E H B Boulton, Air T J Hunt and Jlr P E 
Graves, all of the Cambridge Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry, ha^ e also assisted me 

j A VE^^ 


The Lodge, Qtjeens College 
Ca^rtdge 
Junt^lh 1933 
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PART I 

The Foundations of Agricultural Economics 



Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 

Definition of Affncullural economics, the place of osnmJture omon^^t man t 
acbvities, its natural and physical limitatioiu, the agneullural complex, the many 
sidedness of agriculture Ulustrated economic divergences between primary anl 
secondary induslnes the Law of dindnishing tetums in its \-anous aspects . demand 
and supply and their elastiaty , pnocs and pnce-control the meaning of money , 
fluctuations in the pnce-lciel, utilisation of labour, land and capital factors in 
international trade the position occupied b> the agriculture of the tlntiih Isles 

If, m Marshall’s words, “Economics is a stud> of man’s actions in 
the ordmarj business of life’’, then Agricultural Economics is clearly 
the study of man in his relation to the land This in% olv es an analj sis 
of manj factors, of which the more important arc the distribution 
and utilisation of the soil, the nature of the resultant social life, the 
interrelationship of a preponderant pnmor> mdustr> with numerous 
secondary industries, the contnbutions — both financial and cco 
nonuc — made to their States by agricultural interests, the ph>sical 
and financial handling of soil products, and, rma))} , the demand for, 
and consumption of, the latter These, then, may be termed the 
foundations of a subject which, m both its theoretical and practical 
aspects, is bemg increasingl> studied in most countnes of the w orld , 
a description of them, accordingly , occupies the bulk of this \ olume, 
but, as their e^ olution cannot altogether be omitted, its pages neces* 
sanlj contain also a certain amount of economic histor\ 

Agriculture, which, in its widest aspects, must alw a> s be assumed 
to comprise e>erj form of soil production, from forestry to glass 
house culture, proiides occupation for the \ast majonty of the 
world’s population To paraplirase the findings of a recent Inter- 
Datuiual Confeceewe thie \axwAs. of 

in \ alue the greater part of human labour, and their exchange against 
those of industry forms the basis of world trade, agricultural popula 
tion remains for humamti a resen oir of energy, capable of pre 
senung the nations from the rapid human wastage w Inch may result 
from any excessi\ e growth of industry , the quantiti of foodstuffs 
and of raw materials produced by agnculture is one of the factors 
which determine the maximum limit of industrial dei elopment and 
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the interdependence existing between nations is no less close be- 
tween the mam classes of occupations — agriculture, industry and 
commerce — and it is \ain to hope that one class can enjoy lasting 
prosperity independently of otheK 

This, then, is the nature and position of the industry, adhesion to 
which has, ei er since man’s first appearance on earth, formed his 
most vital duty. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to state that, for the 
millions of years in which he existed in a primitive state, the pursuit 
of food formed his sole activity and that, during all save a few 
hundred of the five or six thousand jears m which he could be de- 
scribed as Civilised, his entire energies have still been thus directed 
Historically, it is only in quite recent times, and m a few countries, 
that any considerable proportion of the human race has been freed 
from this obligation, and, nowadays, out of a world population of 
just over two thousand millions, perhaps six or seven hundred mil- 
lions are so situated It has, however, come to be regarded as a sure 
indication of social progress when a growing proportion of any given 
race, released from labour on the soil, finds itself free to adopt other 
means of livelihood, jet, simultaneous!} , elsewhere a policy of “back 
to the land ” may be in process of adoption — ultimately contingent, 
however, upon the willingness of those concerned to accept what 
they may perhaps stigmatise as retrograde conditions A balance 
between primary and secondary industries is clearly desiderated, 
but, in the rapidly changing circumstances of the present day, it is 
hard to dogmatise for different countnes The pursuit of agriculture 
has also, upon occasion and mcertamcoimtnes, come to be regarded 
as a method of life rather than as a means of li\ elihood, so that, 
again, social as well as economic influences obtrude themselves 
The intimate character of man’s association with the land cannot 
be better illustrated than by saying that the ‘ tjqiical ” human being 
is the peasant farmer Large scale undertakings may be dominant 
in some countries, but in the world at large they are as nothing com 
pared with the family holding, which is the real ‘ modal” farm, in 
fact, Chinese rural life, portrayed so admirably m Pearl Buck’s Good 
Earth, is more trulj representative of world conditions than is any 
other mode of existence Ultimately, too, four fifths of the world s 
secondarj — or manufactured — ^products depend for their consump 
tion upon the purchasing power of the agriculturist 

Economists are agreed that agriculture is “ characterised by a high 
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degree of economic uncertainty” In other words, unhke most forms 
of industry, it is a partnership between man and Nature, in which 
the former may propose, but Nature disposes In so far as its 
practical aspects are concerned — was it not facetiously, but some 
what crudely, described by a man m the (urban) street as a “com 
bination of cruelty, indecency and dirt”? A large number of physical 
factors impose limitations upon the venture, e g soil, temperature, 
precipitation, evaporation, latitude, altitude, accessibility, which in 
turn have resulted in vast areas of land surface being rendered per 
manently useless for any form of cultj vation If, however, due regard 
IS paid to those phenomena — such as altitude and latitude — that 
exercise a uniform influence, as, indeed, man has m the long run 
been forced to do, then his dependence upon the others can be shown 
to rest upon a surer basis, for, during a length of years and over wide 
areas of the earth, fluctuations of rainfall, temperature and sunshine 
cancel one another and “average” conditions, which imply relia 
bihty, supervene Nor must it be supposed that in any temperate 
country of the Old World natural conditions inhibit too severely the 
work of the cultivator Take, for example, the case of the British 
Isles, which, in the matter of rainfall, possess a range from a pre 
cipitation of 20 inches (in parts of East Anglia) to one of over 
200 inches (in Snowdonia and the Lake District), in a year when 
less than 12 inches fell in parts of the Eastern Counties, there was, m 
the same area, a record yield per acre of wheat In temperature, t e 
range, even m the Southern Counties, is 100 Fahrenheit, an 
effective sunshine may vaiy to the extent of plus or mtnus 3 per 
cent of the normal So far as altitude is concerned t e 
productive area, and that with the highest rate of yie , e 

fenland, is at, or frequently even below, sea level ^ ® ^ 

vation elsewhere extends up to a height of over a t ousan ee , 
mountain sheep range in altitude at least as far again 

To a certain extent, also, man can ameliorate natmal conditions, 
thus, it IS possible to make good deficits of rainf y means o 
— >2 ss ss ^whsatinn but t is prac ice is ap 

tobringinitstrampeculiartroublesintheshapeofa a iimpr^na 

tion glass houses too, are small scale, but expensive, me 0 s o 
modifying ranges in temperature Beyond these limi e measures 
man cannot proceed , ^ 

Nature’s living organisms also place in jeopar y e prac ice 0 
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agriculture For examples of this, one need look no farther than the 
destruction of growing crops m Africa bj locust swarms, the ra\ ages 
of rinderpest and of tsetse flv and the losses occasioned to such 
di\erse products as bananas, cotton, wheat and timber, by a whole 
range of Imng pests, whose attacks man is at present unable fullv 
to counter, although there are successful examples — as in the case 
of the pnckly pear infestation in Australia — of natural enemies 
being set to war upon one another Again, in the life cycle of cattle, 
losses pursue the breeder from the onset of contagious abortion, 
which robs him of his unborn caHes, to the ra\ages of the warble 
11} that depreciate the ^ alue of his mature beasts’ hides Indeed, the 
diseases that afflict domesticated livestock are more numerous and 
more potent than those common to man In a brief space of time a 
poultry farm ma} lose its whole stock of birds from an outbreak of 
a particular infectious disease (bacillary white diarrhoea), the 
appearance of “big bud” on a fruit farm can necessitate the eradica 
tion of ei-erj black currant bush Nor is man blameless m this 
respect, for, m numerous areas and during countless centuries, he has 
permitted his domestic animals not only to destro} the amenities, 
but completely to inhibit the pursuit of agriculture In Classical 
times the shores of the Mediterranean were denuded of fohage by 
goats, the same thing is now happemng o\er thousands of square 
miles in Africa, where excessive numbers of low grade nati\ e owned 
cattle roam at will, and, in India, the sacred character attaching to 
the cow represents an annual loss of many millions of pounds 
It has become a habit to refer to the land as the “farmer’s raw 
material”, but a mote accurate definition would be his “factory”, 
and while it would be an exaggeration to describe his actmties as 
confined to two dimensional space, yet few agncultural operations 
call for the use of more than a few inches of soil — the complexity of 
which, mcidentall}, none but the micro biologist can appreciate 
Raw matenal the land certainly is not^ for, although necessanly 
reinvested by man with certain properties othennse liable to attn 
tion, it is not in the aggregate subject to remoi al or wastage The 
fact that the cultivator utilises merel\ the surface of his land affords 
one of the manj examples that differentiate this industry from 
others, in that such action imposes a limit to the extent of his opera 
tions, based upon sheer physical incapacitj of supemsion and of 
personal moi ement, the urban factory, susceptible of wide expan 
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Sion in the third dimension, inflicts no such restraint upon its owner 
This same factor, incidentally, puts an effective limit to the use of 
land, for, in many areas, no cultivator can increase his soil commit 
ments without inflicting a corresponding Joss upon others — ^land is 
limited, air is not 

The next feature of agriculture to be emphasised is its many 
sidedness, and here it is not only justifiable but preferable to regard 
it, not as a single industry, but as many, this is, indeed, one of the 
causes of the popular misunderstandings that exist concernmg its 
nature, its relations to other human activities and its peculiar eco 
noinjc disabilities The interests of those severally engaged in primary 
production are often diametrically opposed, for the products of one 
branch are very frequently the first requisites of another, oats pre 
sent a case m pomt State or other forms of assistance intended to 
benefit one type of producer may positively handicap his neighbour 
A survey of the range m types to be found practised m one country 
alone will brmg conviction upon these points In Great Britain, 
while crop and animal husbandry are frequently practised together, 
the latter, m its various forms, accounts for nearly three quarters 
of the value of the total output, and the food of these hvestoch is 
produced, partly on the same farms, partly from other home sources, 
but also to a great extent from numerous countries situated in every 
contment— North and South American maize is fed to pigs, cotton- 
seed, linseed, palm kernels, raised m Africa, are turned into cake for 
cattle, so, too, are the soya beans of the East Many of the ammals 
themselves have been born in one part of the coimtiy, reared in 
another, and “ finished ” in yet a third Compare, in this connection, 
the movements of cattle from Scotlaod to Norfolk and thence to the 
Midlands, or backwards and forwards between the Eastern and 
Western areas of England Are those concerned m these trades likely 
to see eye to eye with one another m regard to pnce movements? 
Larger issues of the same character emerge when the introduction 
of Irish and of Canadian cattle— once more to be subdivided up into 
stores, beasts intended for immediate slaughter or for breeding 
purposes — is under discussion Certain areas are noted for their 
production of cereal and of other seeds, which are distributed 
throughout the country, but none would claim that the interests of 
those who raise them are identical with those of their (farming) 
purchasers Poultry husbandly is a which depends almost ex 
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clusi\el} upon the produce of other farms, and its representati\es 
are, therefore, the first to raise objections to anj proposal aiming at 
an increase m the price of cereals 

Perhaps the most conNnncing exposition of the di\ ersities in the 
agnculture of eien this one small countrj can be obtained if a 
joumej be made b\ air across the centre of England from, saj , Var 
mouth to Barmouth One first traierses those coastal marshes, 
which, for tno centuries, ha\e fattened cattle os it is claimed no 
other district can do, then, after getting to the North, a glimpse of 
the famous Broads area, dciotcd to the neu industri of black cur 
rant and raspberr} production, one sees, in the heart of Norfolk, 
arable land irre\ ocablj associated i\ ith barle j and sheep The soil 
changes again, and ne are o\er those sandj brecklands, which, 
while forming one of the greatest game presen es m the countrj , 
ha^e otherwise up to recent times been popularlj credited with an 
agricultural output confined to rabbits and rj e, but are now the 
scene of great actinties on the part of the Forestrj Commission — 
m the production of jet another form of pnmarj commoditj The 
next transition is a sudden one, for we quicklj find oursehes o>er 
the most fertile and \aluable agricultural land m these islands — the 
fens — and see m turn below us square miles of fruit (mainlj of the 
“soft” \aneties), of legetables, and of flower bulbs reminiscent of 
Holland, while, as far as the eje can reach, the heaiiest crops of 
cereals and of roots are also raised as well as ^Bst quantities of 
potatoes and much sugar beet Crossing the ri\ er Nene we ha\ e, to 
our right, the Lincolnshire wolds with their flocks of grazing sheep, 
and below us the backbone of England, that outcrop of jurassic 
rock that, from Dorset to the Yorkshire coast, determines soil and, 
therefore, not only the distribution of crops and of estock, but 
that of the lesser life, e g insects and, therefore, nightingales ’ For 
the next fifty miles we fly across the “Shires”, which oblinous of 
past times, when cereal pnees were remunerate e, now adaj s pro\ ide 
pasture for countless thousands of beasts Oi er Staffordshire w e 
find ourseh es sur\ ejnng the acte ities of large numbers of relate elj 
small milk raising farms, whose produce is coni ej ed as far as 
London, and, if the da\ be clear, we see, far to the South, the Vale 
of El esham, famous for its hard fruit, nor can we fail to obseri e the 
great number of poultrj farms in this area The lowlands of Wales, 
dei oted to pasture, gii e place to its mountains, wnth their flocks of 
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hill sheep, and we finally sight the sea again above the arable fields 
of Cardigan Bay mo -would claim that those numerous and diverse 
forms of crop and of animal husbandry represent anythmg but 
separate industries? Multiply them again by taking a similar journey 
across Europe, and then, finally, picture the races of the world— 
■white, brown, yellow and black — ^in temperate, subtropical and 
tropical countries, toiling to raise the thousand and one commodities 
that, under the generic term of “agricultural produce”, minister to 
their own requirements and to those of the importing nations Add 
an extraordinary measure of diversity m the actual practice of hus 
bandry, in the very forms of crop and m the appearance of livestock , 
add, too, an almost infinite variety of social customs and habits and 
remember that systems of land tenure are numerous We have then 
a conspectus of agriculture, but it will convey an impression the re 
verse of that associated with a homogeneous industry 
The next outstanding difference to be noted as between this 
aggregate of primary industries and the secondary activities of the 
human species is what may perhaps best be termed the “ira 
mobility” of the former Nearly all factory enterprises can adjust 
their organisation and their output in response to increased demands 
or in order to meet predilections that may change In fact, the basis 
of many such undertakings is their ability quickly to follow — if not 
to anticipate — fluctuations in taste, fashions, and modes of life, 
taking immediate advantage, too, of altered economic and technical 
processes To the farmer such actions are denied, for his partner. 
Nature, has placed such chronological restrictions upon their policy 
as to prohibit sudden change The economic life of hard woods may 
extend into centuries, that of even the comfers is equal to a human 
generation, while cattle mature at three years of age and the world’s 
most imporant cereal crop takes up to eleven months to produce 
The latter is often inextricably associated with some lengthy rota 
tion, while a balance between field crops and livestock must, in 
many circumstances, be observed the production of milk involves 
a policy built up during the passage of several years and all forms of 
horticulture rest upon a non remunasUve period which ranges in 
the case of some soft varieties of fruit, from two years up to one. or 
even two, decades for the bulk of Pomona’s gifts Even the pig, that 
most prolific of domesticated animals, cannot be made to respond 
numerically to increased demands under six months Here, then. 
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are no opportunities for the pnmary producer to snatch a quick 
profit by cutting do^\ n this form of output in order to concentrate 
upon that, rather must he plan far ahead, trusting to stability of 
demand for his aggregated commodities and prepared to lose upon 
individual contributions It i$ not for him to emulate the munition 
factory converted m a few weeks to the production of wireless ap 
paratus, or the silk manufacturer who turns complacently to rayon, 
he can, and does, adopt new processes and he raises fresh crops, as 
witness the introduction of fruit and vegetable canning and the 
spread of sugar beet in this country, but the time factor is ever 
dommant He is still more out of harmony with factory processes 
in that he cannot respond to sudden dictates of fashion — often in 
matters of mere detail — but must pursue Jus course, risking loss of 
profit and gaming — often wrongly — the attnbute of conservatism 
Because of its special mcidence m times of falling prices, this 
“ economic lag ” inherent to agriculture has drawn particular atten 
tion to Itself during the last decade, and Sir William Dampier, Prof 
H Belshaw and other writers have discussed the extent of the handi 


cap thus inflicted upon primary producers Theformer has estimated, 
as typical of conditions m Southern England, a time lag between ex 
penditure and receipts of seven months for a grass land dairy fairo 
and of fourteen months for a sheep and corn farm (Politics and the 
Land, p 65), by means of a diagram that author illustrated t e 
marked divergence between profits m the penods 1914-1920 an 
from 1921 onwards, due to the effect of the economic lag, w c 
demonstrably increases the nsks attaching to farming at times w en 
prices are unstable This question cannot be divorced from the pure y 
financial aspects of the industry, for it is undeniably in ® ^ 
the rate at which capital is turned over by trading activity as i 
not Edmund Burke who rallied the farmer upon his lack of imtiatn e 
and of acumen in this respect, pointing out that in us na is s an 
busmess men aimed at turning over their ^ ^ severa 

times a year, but the poor cultivator was fortunate i e i so 

mthetwelvemonths’ Somerecentexamplesofactua prac icein is 

respect may perhaps be quoted here In an officia epor on e 
Profitableness of Farming in ScoUand, relating to t e » 

the wide diversity m rural economics is again revealed, for the rate 
of turnover applicable to circulating capital, therein referred to, 
ranged from once m 10 to 12 months (for sheep rearmg and feeding 
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farms) up to once in 3 to 5 months (for cheese and dairj holdings), 
if fixed and circulating capital were aggregated, the range was from 
once in 22 months to once in 8 months, while the orerall a\erage 
extended bej ond the traditional annual turno\ er In its Economic 
Suney of AgncuUure tti the Eastern Counties of England, 1931, the 
Cambridge Unl^ ersit\ Department of Agriculture has demonstrated 
that profitableness is — at least in times of falling pnees — directlj 
related to the rate of capital tumor cr, for, in the case of over a 
thousand farms, those achicv ing an annual tumor er of 50 per cent 
(riz once in 2 jears) or less, registered a deficit of £380 per hold 
ing, those whose comparable figure was from 50 to 70 per cent (sa> , 
2 jears to 18 months) lost on an average £230, rrhile those — to the 
number of one third — whose turnover exceeded 70 per cent (wz 
less than 18 months) found themselves m possession of a surplus of 
nearlj £40 No commercial or industrial undertaking could m 
definitelj conduct its business upon a basis that saddled output with 
such heav> charges, for there was much economic truth in the old 
adage of “small returns and quick turnover”, which, however, is an 
impossible ideal for an> agriculturist unless he extends his activities 
into the field of retail selling 

The Law of diminishing returns, universal!) applicable to agri 
culture, next calls for consideration In the majontj of manu 
facturmg and industrial undertakings it is nghtlj assumed that fresh 
application of capital, whether in the shape of giving employment 
to more hands bj the erection of new buildings or othervnse bj in 
creasing output, wall bring in a return at least comparable with that 
already accrumg Thus, a factory erected and equipped for the sum 
of £50,000, and engaged upon the production of certain articles for 
which there is a steady demand, may be making a net profit of 
20 per cent , or £10,000, per annum The accommodation for 
machinery and w orkers is then doubled, by the expenditure of an 
tAber and the output follows suit, still bringing in 20 per 

cent on the whole capital invested It is more likely , indeed that 
there may be what is known as an ‘ increasing return ’ , for the 
capacity of the works may be doubled by an outlav of less than 
£50,000, as, for instance, if the accommodation for the management 
and clerical staff originally provided, suffices also for the additional 
buildings, when these and other overhead charges may not be m 
creased proportionally Thus, m ordinary business ventures the 
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return secured by the promoter or shareholder from the ad\ ancement 
of fresh capital is usually subject to no retardmg influences — alwaj's 
provided that stability of manufacturing costs is assured and that 
certamty of demand can be determined m advance 
If we turn to agneulture, however, a totally different proposition 
faces us, for we find that, in whatsoever form it is sought to appl^ 
more than a certam amount of capital to the preparation of the soil, 
or even to the feedmg of lu estock, there is a limit bej ond which, not 
only does output per “dose” remam stationary, butrapidlj declm^ 
In theory there may be almost no limit to the yield of crops per acre. 

Yield per acre 



Digram illustrative of the Law of djnuoishing returns 


mdeed, before the Rojal Commission of 1893 one witness declared 
that, by an abnormal sppbcation of “capital” (m this case stable 
manure), he had secured a jueld of wheat of 130 bushels to the acre 
Sir J B Lawes, givmg evidence subsequently, agreed that this 
might have been effected on a “few square feet" and with “the aid 
of pea sticks ”, but emphasised the fact that the cultivation of land, 
if profit were the objective, could be verj easily overdone, that, in 
other words, such yield achieved at enormous expense clearly could 
not “pay” Obviously, if a crop of twentj bushels per acre could be 
doubled and then trebled by the outlay of two and three times the 
capital required to produce the twentj bushels, all farmers would 
pursue such a pohcy and jnelds of fortj and sixt> bushels would be 
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uni\ersal Here, hovre\er, is a vital distinction draivn between 
manufacturing and agricultural processes — the intrusion of a factor 
that may be ei er \ arjnng and uncertain m its incidence, but one that 
IS nei er absent. The diagram on p 14 illustrates in general the inci- 
dence of this Law, the figures on the base Jme of which maj be taken 
as representmg capital application in anj one of sei eral forms, e g 
weight of manure per acre, wages per acre on preparation of the land 
and so forth. The folloiving Table also gi\ es a concrete instance of 
its applicabilitj to wheat production These latter figures are taken 
from the Booh of the Ttothamsted Experiments, edited by the present 
director of that Institute, Sir John Russell, and displaj stnkmgl} 
the dimini shing returns, and, therefore, the increasing costs, re- 
sultmg from the progressiie applications of capital in the shape of 
nitrogen upon a world-famous field 


Eijjenmenls on Wheat, BroadbalK Field 
(Aierages, 1852-1864) 
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The critical figures are of course those contained in the columns 
which record the increase due to each additional 43 lb of mtrogen, 
for It IS clear that the third and fourth “doses” were not resultmg 
in gams that could be justified under commercial conditions The 
figures of total produce per acre also harmomse well with the 
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diagram, which, as stated above, JS lUustrafare of the Law m general 
and represents no particular ecample It will be observed that the 
curve becomes practieaDy horizontal, and m fact might almost be 
described as cycloidal m shape IVhile there was m the past unaw- 
lUity m regard to the prevalence of this Law, latterb certam econo* 
mists have pinned their faith lolhebehef that “science”, if it cannot 
already do so, will m the near future be able to surmount these dif 
ficulties, or, in other words, that the chemist or electrical engmeer 
will evolve some process bj which, at a relatively small outlaj, the 
soil will be forced to give almost uniform returns If such were ever 
accomphshed, then mdeed the Law would be a thing to ignore, but 
the last siitj years, although prolific in discovery, have given no 
indication of the birth of any resolution in agncuJtural practice 
Such slight modifications as have taken place have reference to 
agnculture as a whole, among these may be placed the greater use 
made of machmery, bj which the expenses of labour have been re- 
duced, and the introduction of subsidiary branches of cultivation, 
whereby a givea tract of land has been made to yield a greater 
weight or v^ue from the growth of intensively produced crops The 
yield of the individual staple crops has, however, not been appreei 
ablj fr ee d from the incidence of diminishing returns bj anj stnking 
advance m science 

It must be emphasised that the critical point at which the cash 
return secured from the additional vield exactly counterbalances 
(and thereafter falls short of) the outlay on procuring it vanes withm 
wide limits (it is quite possible, too, that before this pomt is reached 
mcreasing returns maj have been operative), and has reference to 
numerous factors, among which must be placed the nature of the 
land and its past history, the pnees ruling for agricultural products 
and the cost of labour and of matenal In this and other countries, 
where agnculture been long established, the second and third of 
the factors just enumerated are more potent than the first, although 
this has alwaj s to be reckoned with m certam distncts, m times of 
economic depression corroborative evidence is always present, for 
the cry that “high fanning is no remedy for low prices” fiorrectly 
directs attention to the I^aw, although the substitution of “higher” 
for “high” might be a more precise mteipretabon of the situation 
In times of relativelj high pnees for wheat and other cereals, it 
“pavs” to farm certain lan^ which would otherwise either go out 
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of cultn ation or remain under grass, the reason being the simple one 
that there is a larger margin available before the Lal^ reminds the 
cultivator of its existence Again, the ad\antages of climate and of 
soil in East Anglia ha% e enabled wheat production to be carried on 
in that part of these Islands when low prices Mrtually forced its 
abandonment elsewhere A distinction must be drawn between such 
a highh de% eloped country as this and one situated in the new er 
parts of the world, for the settlers in Canada, Australia, the Argen 
tme and other such territories, on commencing their operations, 
possess in their soil the stored fcrtihtj of past ages upon which to 
draw At first no application of manure is called for, and their capital 
outlaj IS confined to the mere mechanical preparation of the richest 
tracts of land, e\en the rent of which is a negligible factor As, in the 
course of} ears, this fertilitj is gradual}} absorbed, a relatii el} small 
application of manure, accompanied b} aslightK augmented labour- 
bill, will bring the cul ti\ ator almostpro raia returns — he is still onl} to 
aslightdegreeassistingNature ithinanother generation orso, how 

e\er, his land calls for as much “farming” as that situated m the 
older countries of the world, and the effect of diminishing returns, at 
first masked by the response of the virgin richness of the soil, makes 
itself felt when that wealth has been “stolen ” Thereafter, as popu 
lation increases, means of communication arc established, and de 
mand spnngs up for land when its products rise in lalue, the Law 
assumes its place in the agricultural econom} of the countr} Before 
this full dei elopment is attained, howei er, there is another direction 
in which Its incidence seems to be obuated, and that is when the 
agriculture of a w hole country or a pronnee alone is taken into con 
sideration Then, the application of additional capital can take the 
form of adding fresh untilled soil to that already under the plough, 
when of course once more the latent resources are being drawm on 
and no unremuneratn e expenditure is being devoted to the assist 
ance of Nature Theoreticall} , such a position could be achie\ ed in 
the case of mdindual farmers situated on the outskirts of land 
reclamation, whose properties were bordered b} untouched tracts 
read} to be assimilated into the original holdmgs, thus, for the time 
being, even separate occupiers could, m a fresh direction, secure 
non dimimshmg returns, but onl} precariously and at the expense 
of constant fresh commitments in real estate and of increasing costs 
of transport to markets In general, farmers m the New World, 
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where wages are high and other outgoings low, evade the onset of 
diminishing returns by maintaining a low standard of cultivation 
It will be appreciated that the dual aspects of the Law — viz 
diminishing returns in profits and in yields — have been considered 
together in the preceding paragraphs, but it must be observed that 
the former is of paramount importance to the practismg fanner, and, 
mdeed, dommates all his actions and forms his financial honzon 
Bearing in mind the cost of his labour and of other outgoings, and 
taking into consideration the present and possible future prices of 
his products, he must estimate ivith nicety the pomt at which he 
should check his total outlay But for no product, for no area, m 
deed, for no farmer, is there a fixed or permanent indication of that 
optimum point, all the factors are m a constant state offline and the 
cultivator who succeeds best is he who, by wise adjustments, secures 
the greatest return for a given outlay, or “dose”, of expenditure 
There are several wider implications of the Law, e g its extension 
to the secular field of population in relation to food supplies, which 
would call for a long and detailed investigation of past movements 
and the forecasting of future economic and social tendencies, based 
upon most hazardous foundations Again, much has been imtten 
during the last few years to demonstrate its universal emergence m 
natural phenomena Thus, an Amencan author, F Lester Patton, 
m Dtmtmshtng Returns tn Agriculture, brought within his purview 
such unorthodox examples as man’s muscular output, the rate of 
growth of animals and the efficiency of machinery, all of which, to 
gether with numerous other marginal physical returns, he claimed 
must conform to the Law The human being, too, was cited as 
amenable, in his managerial capacity, for, owing to his progressive 
inefficiency as the unit of size increases, this was held to be an im 
portant factor meg the Westerly movement of the smaller farms 
in the United States If, m the old days, the Law of dimimshmg 
returns was, by such a title, unknown to the farmer (but empirically 
and tacitly obeyed), is there not, at the present time, perhaps a 
danger of its becoming placed upon too high a pinnacle — and there 
by acting as a deterrent to otherwise progressive farmers’ 

It now becomes possible to turn to consideration of the factors 
affecting the demand for, and the price of, the products of agricul 
ture The latter range from the rarest of luxuries to the most abun 
dant of necessities, and include also the raw material destined for 
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countless secondatj processes E\ erj human want, we knon , has 
a lumt set to it and the utihtj , foe the indi\ idual, of a gii en com 
modity diminishes as the supply increases The popular illustrations 
of this Theor> of ilarginal UliUtj geneTaU> postulate a commodit> 
costing y shiUmgs per umt and a person whose predilection for it 
would lead him to absorb, say, twentj units if he could get it free of 
cost and one if the price were 5y shillings, in practice he purchases 
twehe units per annum, the extra satisfaction deri\ed from the 
tw eKth as compared ivith that from the ele\ enth, m conjunction 
with the fact that he does not acquire a thirteenth is, therefore, re 
garded as mdicatn e that y shillings measures for him the marginal 
utilit) of that eommodit) 

In these pages it is impossible to discuss the two other histone 
Theones of Value that approach the subject from the supplj side — 
112 that of Labour, which postulates that the lalue of an}*thing is 
dependent upon “the quantit> of labour expended during its pro 
duction’ (Adam Smith) and that based upon the Cost of Production 
which includes, in addition to labour, all other direct and indirect 
charges incurred prior to sale, the former has been rejected on the 
ground that other factors cannot be ignored discussion of the latter 
IS here omitted, but it ma\ be said that it is in practice almost im 
possible to establish what is the cost of producing certain \ ital com 
modities or of performing particular semces — and this is nowhere 
more difficult than in agnculture — while, e\ en if ascertainable, the 
“ per unit” figures lar) ifitb output ^^c must accept, therefore, as 
axiomatic that ‘ lalue ’ is determined b\ supplj and demand, and 
vice versa If the price of a commoditi is, for an\ reason, low ered, 
more of it will be sold if demand flags, its pnee will fall A certain 
quantiti of a product will be offered for sale at a gii en price, if that 
pnee rises, more will be placed upon the market, if it falls, less will 
appear Diagrammatic illustrations of tj pical demand and supplj 
cun es win “be found in ei erj text hook, of economic theon 

In discussmg demand it has, on the part of pure economists, been 
customaij to differentiate between the \anous strata of human 
society, for what is to the nch person easilj acquirable, ivill be 
utterly denied to the poor Here, the subject must be treated of in 
relation to the mduidual commodities themseh es — that subject, of 
course, being known as “the elasticit> of demand”, and defined b> 
Jlarshall as follows ‘ The elasticity of demand in a market is great 
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or small according as the amount demanded increases much or little 
for a given fall in price, and diminishes much or little for a given rise 
in price ” It is, perhaps, significant that most of the tabular and 
diagrammatic representations of this rule adopted by classical 
writers relate to agricultural commodities, thus, Marshall himself 
first cites the case of green peas in relation to seasonal fluctuations 
(and to different classes of the community) and follows this up mth 
a familiar example, relating to wheat consumption, derived from 
Gregory King’s estimates It is found, m practice, that, for a given 
class of the community, the demand for expensive commodities is, 
at first, slow to respond to reductions in price, but ultimately, with 
further falls, consumption is freely stimulated until at last a point 
is reached (that of “satiety”, pace Marshall) when consumption is 
irresponsive In other words, the demand, originally highly m 
elastic, becomes elastic and finally resumes its former state 
Broadly speaking, the demand for the staple articles of food is not 
elastic , human beings cannot cut down their consumption of bread, 
of rice or of mealies — as the case may be — below a certain point, 
nor, indeed, can they, due to obvious physical limitations, much m- 
crease its upward movement Bread forms one of the most fre- 
quently cited examples of a commodity the demand for which is 
highly inelastic , m Great Britain, the price of the quartern loaf may 
range from Id to lid , but consumption will fluctuate scarcely at all 
At the other end of the scale are found those purely luxurious pro- 
ducts of the soil, the consumption of which increases progressively 
with a fall m price — evidence, according to the older school of 
economists, that, on the part of the middle classes, the demand for 
them is elastic It is open to question, however, whether at the 
present time, when the spending power of many classes has been 
much increased and inequalities have been deliberately modified by 
means of taxation, such precise relegation into unchanging cate 
gones is possible, though, of course, all would agree that, at the ex- 
tremes of the social scale, the demand of the very rich and that of 
the very poor for such products is still inelastic 

Between the extremes represented by the loaf and, for example, 
hothouse fruit, early imported potatoes or preserved tongues, are to 
be found ranged the majority of human foodstuffs Of these, meat 
and dairy products (exclusive of milk itself) are, for people at large, 
in very elastic demand. In many countries the dietary of a large 
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proportion of their peoples has, in fact, been altered bj the partial 
substitution, for the standard varieties of food, of what a generation 
ago would have been regarded as luxuries This does not necessanlj 
impl} an alteration m total demand, but merely the partial, or ei en 
complete, replacement of one article b\ some other , w heat and meat 
stand most frequentlj in this relation to one another, so, too, do 
butter and margarine Since the war, English butchers hai e stated 
that there has been great difricult> in disposing of the cheaper and 
inferior joints of meat and that thej hai e, as a result, been forced to 
maintam, or e\en to increase, the prices of the better laneties in 
order to secure normal profits from the nhole carcase, such a 
tendenci, howeier, is indieatiie, not of demand being elastic, but 
rather of increased purchasing power Fmall>, uhere agnculture 
produces the raw material of other industries, demand, \ihile less 
assured than m the case of human or animal foodstuffs, is generalh 
more elastic This is perhaps a suitable place at which to point out 
that many forms of agricultural output are “joint products”, text 
book examples of which are most frequentlj select^ from the li\e 
stock branch of the industr} in the shape of cattle (meat and hides), 
or sheep (meat and nool), but man> tropical and sub tropical types 
of plant growth might also be cited e g the coco nut (fibre, copra 
and oil), or cotton (fibre, cake and oil), while certain woods, soft and 
hard, produce both commercial limber and d j es, tans or resms 
Bearing m mind the analysis of pnmarj production effected m the 
first part of this Chapter, it will not surpnse any reader to hear that, 
where supply is concerned, elasticity is not great, for those familiar 
natural and phjsical factors hamper the producer in adjusting his 
output, and, m his comparative isolation, it may also take him some 
time to appreciate that demand has increased Since, as was also 
demonstrated aboi e, the bulk of the world’s producers are peasant 
propnetors with comparatuely small commercial incentive, the 
Oi urfcjnft.,T(n fitsregaTfidi pneemovemen'ts, 
IS accentuated As an illustration of this feature maj be quoted a 
statement made m the House of Commons m 1933 bj the SLnister 
of Agriculture to the effect that, while the prices of agricultural pro 
ducts had, in three j ears, fallen bv half, their output had declmed 
b> only 1 per cent It must not be forgotten, too, that, as a class, 
farmers are retrograde m the use of accounting methods, and therebj 
handicap themseh es when it comes to assessing their financial posi 
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tion or estimating their costs of production If sufficient chrono 
logical latitude be granted, howe\er, it will be found that, certainly 
where larger units are concerned, additional or alternative supplies 
are forthcoming in response to upward movements in price Evi 
dence for the first proposition need be sought no farther afield than 
in the increased wheat acreage of the world after the war, for the 
second, in the laying down to fruit of considerable tracts of English 
soil or in the additional production of vegetables for canmng 
purposes 

The highly important repercussions of these demand and supply 
factors have been fully investigated, so far as one commodity subject 
to extreme fluctuations in price is concerned, by Ruth L Cohen in 
Factors affecting the Price of Potatoes (Report No 15, Farm Eco 
nomics Branch, Department of Agriculture, Cambridge) From this 
very detailed study, it appears that growers would, m recent years, 
have received a greater aggregate sum had they produced less, while 
consumers, the elasticity of whose demand was small for increased 
quantities and markedly augmented for a below average crop, paid 
the maximum aggregate sum for their supplies It is shown, too, 
that variability of price is, m the mam, due to fluctuations in supply, 
which m turn are occasioned by alterations in yield per acre rather 
than m area, the latter, with minor effects, follow changes in price 
With a time lag of from twelve to over twenty months As always, 
therefore, the primary producer is at the mercy of Nature’s vagatves, 
for it IS as yet, impossible for him to counterbalance anticipated 
\ anations in yield by acreage adjustment and, therefore, to stabilise 
outturn 

Umted States conditions bear oufthese conclusions, for J F 
Warren and F ~A Pearson in the Cornell monograph, entitled 
Interrelationships of Supply and Price, where “ price ” is regarded as 
synonymous with “ purchasing power”, found that, while consumers 
pay more for a heavy crop than for a light one, its producers receive 
a smaller sum , that fluctuations in the total food supply affect prices 
less than do fluctuations in that of a single commodity, and that it 
costs actually more to convey from producer to consumer an article 
when it sells cheaply than when it is highly pnced 

Attempts hitherto made in the direction of controllmg output 
have taken such crude forms as (a) destruction of surplus supplies 
(e g of coffee and of maize m South America — after, in the case of 
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coffee, the fa\lure of “\alonsatioi\”, \iz the \rithholdmg of sup 
plies), (6) reduction of output (eg of rubber under the Ste\enson 
scheme and of sugar bj conference agreement between Cuba, Ja% a 
and other cane interests and European beet producers), (c) with 
holdmg, b\ the State, of supplies from the market (e g the United 
States Federal Farm Board’s action), (d) imposition of financial or 
fiscal control (e g the famous Greek currant pohcj and the grantmg 
of large bounties b\ their State to Queensland sugar growers m 
order to enable them to continue exportation when norld prices 
were below their costs of production) All these methods, mth the 
exception of the unique example quoted under (d), where a com 
plete monopolj existed and where the crop represented the sole 
production of numerous cultuators, Iea\e economic loopholes 
Destruction or wnthdrawal of supplies under present conditions of 
world trade, ln^anabl> gnes opportuml> to other producers of the 
commodiU or to those who raise an altematne, controlled output 
is rarelj effects e o^e^ a sufficientlj wide area — the rubber scheme 
failed because nationals, other than those bound bv the under 
takings exploited the situation Thus in 1931, agreement to cut 
down exports could not be reached between Indian and Sinhalese 
tea planters, with the result that m 1933 Cejion interests mde- 
pendentl> petitioned for Go'emment intenention and the intro 
duction of a quota sjstem for five jears On the other hand, a few 
agncultural products are vnrtuallj monopolistic, examples maj be 
found m Philippme manilla, Bengal jute and Japanese camphor 
wood, but, even here, full economic advantage of the situation has 
seldom been taken 

It is apposite to remember what has prev louslj been put forward 
in regard to supplv , to the elasticity of demand (and that of supply 
also) and to the Law of diminishing returns, as, for reasons then 
stated, agricultural producers find it difficult either to reduce their 
uuttum with the object ol raising values or, in response to new de 
mands, to v ary or to supplement their prospectiv e endeav ours Such 
attempts as have been made to adjust output to demand hav e too 
often led to an amplification of the mov ements it was sought to 
check Thus, a request to curtail the acreage of a crop is found to 
lead to excessive reduction in the first season, with a resultant m 
crease m the value of its produce, which in turn causes an abnormal 
expansion a year or so later It is obv^ous, too, in this connection 
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that the advice to he given to one or two individual producers may 
be diametrically opposed to that properly tendered to all persons 
engaged in the same process, if a shortage is anticipated the few, 
benefiting by foreknowledge, will obtain higher per unit pnces upon 
an increased outturn, ■while the whole body, acting upon similar 
advice, would probably receive a smaller gross sum for an inflated 
output To such an extent is this phenomenon recognised that the 
English Ministry of Agneulture has set itself steadfastly against 
giving any direct indication of future trends in supply or demand 
In the Umted States, where the opposite policy had at one time been 
pursued, it became necessary, in order to assess the net results upon 
outturn, to establish a separate bureau to study the probable reac 
tions of the cultivators to the suggestions officially made to them 
Quantitative control of imports may be a feasible practice m a 
particular country, but, apart from the case of a monopolistic com- 
modity, there seems little reason to anticipate the emergence of a 
umversal spirit of agreement, by which means alone the bounties of 
Nature could at first be regulated and subsequently directed 
throughout the world Man must still defer to his dommant 
partner. 

Some description having been given of the factors that determine 
price and of the difficulties associated with its regulation, it is now 
incumbent to discuss the monetary basis of exchange — for all pur- 
chases and sales are in effect merely the exchange, or barter, of one 
article for another Money, m whatsoever form it is used — whether 
gold, silver, copper or notes — has its own “value”, just like other 
commodities, and accordingly it is as legitimate to refer to gold in 
terms of wheat as to wheat in terms of gold The larger the supply 
of either article, the “cheaper” it appears when measured by the 
other when wheat is scarce its pnce nses, that is to say, more 
money must be given for it, when gold is scarce the price of wheat, 
other things bemg equal, falls — other words, the same amount of 
the metal purchases more of the cereal ^Vhen a country is upon the 
“gold standard” or a “bimetallic” standard its currency will, mthe 
former case, be linked with a given quantity of gold alone, in the 
latter, with a combination of, say, gold and silver In this country, 
durmg the period between the Napoleonic and the Great War, the 
pound legally consisted of 123 27447 grams of gold of standard fine 
ness, notes or other forms of money were convertible into gold, 
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siher and copper coins were merelj “token” mone\ (mz utihsable 
for small pa^’ments onl> ) and the banks held predetermined ^eser^ es 
of gold, upon nhich secuntj thej issued “credit” in its ^anous 
forms up to se\eral times the nominal equi\alent of the gold 
Clearh , therefore, the “ ^ alue”, or purchasing power, of monc> ns 
determined bj the “^alue” of gold (itself largelj dependent on the 
monetarj demand for it), which, although this was not alwajs 
recognised bj manj of those who handled it, was in turn subject to 
fluctuation If w e studj the trend of pnees in the mter\ ening \ ears 
we obsene slow upward and dowTiward movements, affecting all 
commodities and pa^’ments These were obMOUslj in the aggregate 
not due to abundance or shortage of all forms of goods, but rather 
reflected \ariations in the \alue of gold itself and, therefore, of 
alterations in the supplj or output of that metal in relation to de 
mand, their causes, sequence and, in particular, their effects upon 
British agnculture w^U be found traced in Chapter xxii Reference 
to what IS known as the ' \elocit> of circulation”, i e the rate at 
which both currency and credit are turned o\ er m a gis en time, and 
which, therefore, also affects the pnee le\el, must, ow^ng to lack of 
space, be foregone 

Consideration of the present and future position of this countrj in 
regard to the gold standard is deferred to the final Chapter, but it 
ma> be pointed out that the world output of gold has been increased 
by more than 12 percent inthelasttwent\ ) ears and that the latest 
de% elopments in Africa point to an e\ en greater supply shortl> be 
coming a^ ailable The abandonment of the gold standard b\ a large 
number of countries, however, renders useless anj discussion of the 
implications mv oh ed, nor is it \ et o propos to canv ass the adoption 
of either a “ managed currenc> ’ or of bimetallism, w hich latter 
would mvoh e an official ratio of exchange between sih er and gold, 
the coimng of both at the ratio in question and acceptance as legal 
fender, of this currencj 

The causes and nature of long term mo\ ements m he general 
price level have been briefiv indicated above, and now somethmg 
must be said m regard to those of shorter amplitude — the so called 
trade cycle — whose life is perhaps a third or a quarter that of the 
generation long swings which, during the last century, characterised 
the former type Here, boom and depression alternate with almost 
rhythmical penodicity Growth of confidence, a purely monetary 
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reaction, some new technical process or invention, the obsolescence 
of machinery, change in requirements or an additional output from 
agnculture (attributable to natural causes) increases demand, credit 
expands and, consequently, pnces nse, all forms of trade and of 
commerce are affected and prosperity flows — crescti eundo Costs of 
production rise, cash is ivithdrawn into circulation, new goods ap- 
pear upon the market, the central bank raises its discount rate, 
some firms go bankrupt, all business men become apprehensive, 
production, pnces and employment alike decline, the boom has 
passed, then — mole ruti sud — the trade cycle has run its course In 
assessing the relative importance of the imtiating causes, the more 
potent of which are referred to above. Prof A C Pigou {Industrial 
Flucluattans, p 50) holds that “large inventions may be significant, 
harvest variations are certainly so’’ In other words, evidence of a 
large forthcoming cereal crop in, say. North America is responsible 
for anticipatory reactions on the part of numerous intermediaries 
and others who will be eventually concerned m its handling Full 
weight being given to this factor, it is generally held that nowadays 
monetary causes override all others 

In addition, of course, all individual commodities are subject to 
price movements peculiar to themselves, and, in the case of agri 
culture, some of these latter have, through their cyclical regularity, 
become notorious Thus, both in Great Britain and elsewhere pigs 
and pig products conform to a recognised periodicity m this respect, 
for their prices move up>\ards and downwards over a four years’ 
cycle which rests upon the response (after a brief tune lag) of breeders 
to the stimulus of higher values, followed by reduction after supplies 
have outrun effective demand In this country these movements 
ha\e a range as large as 40 per cent from the normal, and are 
accentuated by the existence of a cycle in feeding stuff pnces which 
moves inversely to them 

There are, then, three distinctive price-trends which affect the 
primary producer, viz the long term, the short term (or trade 
cycle) and that of the individual commodity , blended together, they 
form a ready indication of the economic ups and downs of his 
industry 

In the matter of wages, it is certain that two of the histone 
theories could not now be held applicable to the agriculture of this 
country, viz (a) the “Subsistence Theory”, restmg upon the belief 
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that labourers' earnings were just sufficient for their bare needs and 
that any increase thereof merely resulted in an augmented popula- 
tion, which, in turn, automaticalh reduced wages, or (6) the “Wages 
Fund Theorj ”, which in effect regarded wages as dependent upon 
the relationship borne b\ population to capital A third, the 
“Marginal ProductiviU Theorv ”, maj be said to hold the field, it 
declares that, as general wage rates are evtraneousli fixed, the 
farmer (or entrepreneur) will alwajs seek to make the best possible 
use of his agents of production — land, capital and labour, and that, 
as the productmty of the last named— or the efficaci of its utilisa 
tion — is increased, the extra demand for it will cause a nse m wages 
This, to agncultunsts, general acceptable proposition raises the im 
portant question of the relationship of the three agents to one an 
other Throughout the different countries of the world are to be seen 
examples of almost eierj’ possible proportionate use of them In 
Australia, where land is abundant and labour scarce, one finds the 
cheapest (land) extensively used and the most expensise (labour) 
husbanded and freely augmented by the third (capital) m the form 
of mechamcal aids In China or m India, nhere labour is super- 
abundant and, therefore, i ery cheap, while land, relalii e to popula 
tion, IS scarce, the latter is, together with a mmunum of capital, in- 
tensiiely used The entenon is, in the first instance, the output per 
employ ee, m the second, that per unit of land In e\ ery instance all 
three agents will be used to their best “productne” advantage, 
which, in the passage of time, may affect the relative degree of their 
utilisation, through, for example, the introduction of controlled 
wage rates acting as an incentive to the use of machinery or a rise in 
the value of land, when heavier outturn vnll be aimed at by means 
of additional application of capital and labour on, possibly, a re- 
duced area 

Such matters as wages, both real and money, as well as the 
utilisation of labour upon the land, are treated of m their ap- 
propriate Chapters, but a fundamental aspect of the whole question 
must be mentioned here It is this ultimately, the proportion of 
any population engaged in raismg food must depend upon the num 
bers of those prepared to adopt, or to remam in, such occupation, 
which in turn will be decided by the standard of linng obtainable in 
this and m alternative methods of employment finally , the relation- 
ship between land and population will determine that standard This, 
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then, bnngs us back to a familiar point, for the available supply of 
land IS fixed and population, in the world at large, is steadily in- 
creasing Accepting the statement of such a well known authority as 
Sir Darnel Hall that we require two and a half acres each for our suste 
nance, comparison of the relative data will suggest that, secularly, 
the more distant future is likely to make greater demands upon both 
land and mechanical assistance The extent to which individual 
countries may remain agricultural or succumb to a lopsided in 
dustrialism will, as in the past, be determined by many factors, of 
which the comparative cost of producing each alternative com- 
modity will be paramount, so that there is small likelihood of the 
basic principles that hav e moulded the economic development of 
nations during the past century being modified Country^ will con- 
tinue to manufacture and to export product X, while Country B 
concentrates upon commodity Y, in each instance natural and other 
circumstances have determined a policy which represents the most 
economic use of all instruments of production, and the aggregate 
output and trade of the two countries concerned will be at its 
optimum Manchester cotton goods. South Wales coal and York- 
shire cloth pay for Brazilian coffee, Danish bacon and Dutch rubber, 
as well as for the manufactured goods we import Great Britain will 
continue to produce these and countless other commodities so long 
as she can do so at a smaller expenditure than would be involved in 
making at home those articles she now obtains from abroad, that 
exports should pay for imports is an essential pre requisite, but 
there is no valid reason why a preponderance of primary articles in 
the latter category should be stigmatised as evidence of retrogression 
This country, and certain others, could grow more foodstuffs at 
home, but it does not follow that, if they did, their peoples would, 
by reason of the inevitable reduction in reciprocal foreign custom, 
have the purchasing power they now enjoy It is dangerous to inter 
fere with a highly complex oi^nisation, which resulted from the 
untrammelled and efficient utilisation of numerous factors, and still 
rests upon “efficiency” 

The principal economic theories in their application to agriculture 
in general have been sketched in the foregoing pages, as have also 
the attributes and limitations peculiar to the industry itself It 
would perhaps, therefore, be well, by way of introduction and in 
supplement to the phj sical survey previously made from the air. 
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briefly to sav soraething concerning the position occupied bj British 
agriculture m relation to other national actuities 

Surprise is generall> caused when the statement is made that 
agriculture is still unquestionably the largest employ er of labour in 
these Islands , but such, indeed, is the case, for, m Great Britain and 
the component parts of Ireland, the total number of rural nage 
earners is m e.\cess of 1,100,000, while the next largest occupation is 
that of mining, mth just under one million employees Even in 
England and ‘\^ales, taken alone, there arc approximately 700,000 
workers, who, with the addition of their employ ers, make a total of 
fully one million persons engaged m raising food, w ith the result that, 
although they form only some 7 per cent of the occupied population, 
here, too, the pnmary producers outnumber other separate ty^pes of 
workers, only if combined under such generic headings as ‘ textile” 
or “metal” trades, do those aggregated industries approach agn 
culture in the number of their employ ees On the other hand, within 
the area represented by the former United Kingdom there are at 
least 2,100,000 persons “engaged or employed” m agriculture So 
much for the belief that our agnculture is, from the numerical stand 
point, unimportant The capital sunk m it by owners and tenants 
combined must, m the British Isles, exceed £1,400,000,000, of which 
the former class is responsible for two thirds, while for purposes of 
comparison it may be stated that the eqmv alent commitment m our 
railways is about £1,100,000,000 The value of the output of the m 
dustry is, at present, not greatly below £250,000,000 per annum 
(£356,000,000 in 1925-6), and it still prondes more than a third of 
the nation s food requirements from an acreage subject to an annual 
loss that may amount to as much as 100 square miles In so far as 
technique is concerned, it has no reason to fear comparison with 
results achieved elsewhere British farmers have led the world both 
in crop and in animal husbandry (the latter prov iding the only ex 
ample of an export trade in our agncultural commodities, vnz that 
of pedigree Iiv estock), and if other countries hav e, in a few instances, 
caught them up or ev en slightly bettered their work, the industry 
as a whole is still second to none, and its followers have proved 
themselves highly adaptable, both to phy sical conditions and in the 
matter of keeping pace with the changes dictated by causes which 
are to them often obscure and sometimes inexplicable They are apt 
to incur odium from a misunderstandmg of their calling and of its 
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potentialities and have too often been the shuttlecock of political 
parties The tripartite partnership, peculiar to this country by reason 
of the extent to which it has been adopted, calls for skill, competence 
and endurance on the part of all three representatives, none of 
whose returns has for any length of time equalled what it would 
have been had secondary industry, trade or commerce proved the 
attractive force This, then, is the indiBtry whose economic founda 
tions, resting upon the rock of history, are about to be discussed 



Chapter II 

THE OCCUPATION OF LAND IN THE PAST 


Mans first efforts at cultis'ation, examples found ut this country, questions inTOlseil 
in the origin of the manor, early maps, the manorofllaropton, division of arable and 
grass land modem sumvals, Castor and AiUworth, the Isle of Axholme, Laxton 
Braunton Great Field Bundle in Ireland Scotchflunrig the umiersal character of 
‘ stnp husbandry , altocatioo of grazing facilities, the Ings at Drotherton rights of 
common services and duties ot znaoonal tenants . Courts I^t and Baron BucWden s 
last Manor-court 

Any full descnption of land tenure calls for a senes of digressions 
into legal and constitutional historj, mtohmg therebj the tracers 
mg of much debatable ground and the introduction of political 
colour In such a work as this it is incumbent to a\ oid excursions of 
that character and to discuss each phase from the standpoint of the 
cultivator of the soil, thus, the present Chapter deals with the 
facilities for access to land (diCferentiating betn een arable and grass), 
that have existed under certain sjstems of tenure, uhile its sue 
cessors investigate the more recent practices still to be found in this 
and other countries 

The earliest forms of intense e cuUi\ ation, as opposed to extensi\ e 
— which implied a constant moving on of nomadic or other tribes — 
were, and still are, practised on the allunal banks of such riv ers as 
the Nile and the Tigns, while m more temperate countnes, signs of 
occupation can still be traced on the lighter soils of hill sides That 
agnculture in such countnes as EgjTit has changed little in character 
will be appreciated bj anyone who is familiar with the wooden 
models of grananes and livestock that have been discovered in 
tombs In Europe man at first sought the light and sandj soils, 
shvinmng the heavy types with their dense forests, and that here 
avid Vcing wysAvKutd vypwatwivis vyit ^ 

slopes of chalk hills will meet with general acceptance after a 
survey of our own. Southern and Western counties, w hose downs are 
scarred with terraces formed by generations of bjgone ploughmen 
Anj one familiar wnth the illustration of the “ Linches ” at Clothall m 
Hertfordshire, given m Seebohm’s English Village Community, will 
be interested in comparing that woodcut with the photograph 
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forming the frontispiece to this volume, which was taken from a 
similar angle in 1922 Whilst it is not claimed that these seven well- 
defined tCTraces represent a direct survival of prehistonc cultivation, 
they afford an excellent example of the appearance of hill sides that 
have been under the plough for countless centuries Facing North- 
West, and of an extreme length of some 260 yards, they rise in a 
series of steps some 5 to 8 feet in height, the largest having a width 
of 30 yards, the rest of some 5 to 8 yards Modern farming operations 
have not permitted of their economic use, so that all save the widest 
remain oveTgTo^vn vnth rank herbage, and the divisions between 
them harbour thorn bushes 

In practically all countries of the world, as soon as intensive 
cultivation succeeded to cattle raising and its accompaniment of 
extensive cropping, there came into existence those village com- 
munities that w ere, in Western Europe, to become the foundation of 
the manorial system, and that, elsewhere m the world, are still 
found in a less advanced state Historians and lawyers have differed 
over many questions regarding their evolution, the most important 
point at issue being in regard to the original position occupied by 
the cultivators of the soil in relationsliip to the chief who was 
eventually to become the lord of the manor Had all members of 
village communities at first equal rights, which were gradually 
dominated by the more powerful individuals, or did the manor 
derive from some former system in which groups of imfree cultiva 
tors had laboured for a master’ Despite the brilliant advocacy of 
followers of the latter theory, it must be confessed that the proba 
bilities are m favour of the former, for in all ages and among all 
groups of human beings, the power of those endowed with marked 
character or even with physical attributes is boimd to make itself 
felt, and in communities such as those in question this would tend 
to the gradual establishment m some shape of over lordship of the 
soil 

Throughout the greater part of England, communal husbandry m 
some form or other survived not only Roman influence but also, m 
common with those “minor monuments'^, lying a yard o^xV^^i d, 

~ outlived the “ drums and tramplings of three conquests In the 
extreme South Western peninsula, however, in Wales, and, generally, 
m Scotland and Ireland, where grazmg was the predominant m 
dustry, and where the advances of conquering races were rendered 
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difficult, conditions remained more primitive, and agriculture 
provided an individual and scattered occupation in vrhich the 
mamtenance of livestock played a major part If feudalism came 
late mto England, it was well established before the Norman con 
quest, and eventually reached, under the influence of the foreign 
invader \ ersed in its principles, almost as high a state of develop 
ment as it attained on the Contment 
Hereafter it is proposed to give some account of the sj stems of 
land tenure that existed from Norman times onuard, and m this 
connection it must be borne in mind that, whatever modifications 
took place in the methods of holding land, the actual field operations 
remamed for manj centimes uninfluenced thereby , nor did economic 
upheai als, such as the Black Death, result in changes of practice — 
they merely caused a contraction or an expansion in the area of land 
devoted to the plough It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, 
until the tardy introduction of root crops, followed by the enclosures 
of the eighteenth centurj’, the methods of arable farmers had 
remamed substantially unchanged from Anglo Saxon times, the 
foundation of their practice i\as the three course rotation, consistmg 
of autumn com (nheat or rye), spring corn (barlej, oats, peas or 
beans) and bare fallon , although an earlier two course rotation also 
surviv ed m parts of the country The efforts of hv estock breeders 
have alwajs been more appreciated by the bulk of the farming 
commumty than have those directed towards securing higher 
returns from land under the plough Jethro Tull and Lord Leicester 
might, each m his own sphere, demonstrate the advantages accrumg 
from the adoption of mechanical prmciples or from a study of soil 
conditions coupled with an adequate rotation, but for each convert 
that they made Bakewell or the Collmg brothers, in their time, 
could secure ten The reasons are not far to seek Improved breeds 
of cattle and sheep uere the achievement of ‘working ’ farmers, 
called for no application of fresh capital, and were free to spread 
throughout the countryside, new arable practices, at first almost the 
prerogative of “gentlemen” fanners, were accordingly assumed to 
be intended for landowners with money to waste, they depended 
upon a vusit of inspection to obtain notonety and even then did not 
at once bnng conviction The charge of conservatism so often in the 
past levelled against British fanners should properly have been 
confined to the arable side of their undertakmgs, thus, if, soon after 
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the Restoration, they had adopted the new crops that were to hand, 
the face of the country would have been transformed more than a 
century earlier and the system of its tenure might have followed a 
different course 

This IS perhaps a convenient point at which very bnefly to ex- 
pand, for the benefit of readers unfamiliar with it, the term “en- 
closure” The open fields, forming an integral part of the manorial 
system of cultivation and always undergoing some piecemeal 
amalgamation, were, at two widely sundered periods m our history, 
subjected to wholesale consolidation The first movement, initiated 
by the shortage of labour after the Black Death, aimed at an ex- 
pansion of grass at the expense of arable m order to reduce the costs 
of maintenance After the factor in question had ceased to operate, 
the throwing together of strips continued upon a considerable scale 
throughout Tudor times, as it had become apparent that a larger 
output was possible upon eneJosed Jand and that “Severalty” 
possessed numerous other advantages over “ Champion ” husbandrj , 
but, even so, between the middle of the fifteenth century and the 
Civil War it has been estimated that only three quarters of a 
million acres were enclosed, this land was confined mainly to the 
Eastern and South Eastern counties 

The second, and by far the larger, movement (then already under 
way), was accelerated during the Napoleonic War by the demand for 
wheat and it accordingly abolished open arable fields by the million 
acres and at the same time led to the breaking up of the manorial 
commons and wastes, whereby severe hardship was admittedly 
inflicted upon many classes of small tenants As much controversy 
has raged over the exact allocation of land (‘ allotments”) sub 
sequent upon this period of enclosure, the following extracts (taken 
from the 1877 Report of the Enclosure Commissioners) are now 
produced as evidence that compensation was wide flung 

Since the Act (relating to enclosure) of 1.845 was passed nearly 
600,000 acres of common and oimmonable lands have been dealt with 
This has been divided amongst about 26,000 separate owners, in an 
average proportion of 44| acres to each Lord of the Manor, 24 acres to 
each common right owner and 10 acres to each purchaser of the lands 
sold to defray part of the expenses Lords of Manors to the number of 
620 received, on an average, as compensation for their rights m the soil 
about one fifteenth of the acreage of wastes As this is the largest and 
most general distribution of land into small properties that has taken 
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place m the countr} m recent times, it is of interest to know the 
quality snd occupation of the persons into whose hands these lands ha^ e 
passed 

They were as follows j eomen and farmers, 4736, shopkeepers and 
tradesmen, 3456, labourers and miners, 3168, esquires, 2624, 
widow’s, 2016, gentlemen, 1984, clergjTnen, 1280, artisans, 1067, 
spinsters, 800, chant j trustees, 704, peers, baronets and sons of 
peers, 576, professional men, 512, lanous (including eieiw possible 
t\pe of person from the Crown to the domestic servant), 3000 
The Commissioners claimed that the influence of their work 
dunng a generation would be wideh marked, for, bj placing at the 
disposal of “mdmduals of intelligence” hitherto unproductive or 
waste land, the> had appreciably added to the number of Small 
Holders, they had constructed over 2000 miles of roads and had 
redeemed at no cost to the public purse a total area of land equal to 
a county in extent, the value of this land they estimated at over 
£6,000,000, of which one eighth had been devoted to purposes of 
public utility or convenience Finally, they stated that 2,000,000 
awes of “common land” (viz almost entirely commons and wastes 
as opposed to open-fields) still existed m England and \^ales For 
information relating to the actual procedure — legal and otherwise — 
followed when enclosure took place, readers are recommended to 
consult Lord Ernie’s English Farming Past and Present 

Text books, relating to both agricultural historv and to general 
economics, have also devoted many pages to descnptions of the 
manor and of the gradual changes that it underwent, but, apart 
from sketches showing the holdings of an individual tenant, few 
have furmshed photographic illustrations of the whole layout 
of an actual example accompanied by an account of the different 
fields 

Alaps alone hav e been occasionally published , a notable and little 
known undertaking by J L G Mowat, prepared and issued by the 
Oxford Umv ersity Press in 1888, affords a striking example of the 
value in this respect of the contents of College muniment rooms, but 
as the work in question was confined to an edition of fiftv copies its 
present rarity is not remarkable The maps themselves number 
sixteen and illustrate sev en different manors, the properties of 
Corpus Chiisti, Jlerton, Onel and Trinity Colleges, Oxford One of 
the oldest, that representing Lower Heyford, Oxfordshire, in the 

3 2 
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year 1606, appears facing page 34, the remainder illustrate the 
following manors in the same county, their dates bemg recorded m 
brackets — ^IVhitehill, near Tacklej (1605), Cowley (1605), Dean 
(1743), Chalford (1743), Cuxham (1767) and Wroxton (1768) 
Lo-tt er Hej’ford affords a good example of a typical manor and its 
surroundmgs, but as the bulk of the land had by the date m question 
fallen into the hands of two occupants, and the delimitations of 
furlongs and fields are not precisely recorded, its value is more 
antiquarian than economic 

Between pp 88-39 will be found an illustration that calls for 
detailed descnption The subject is the Manor of Hampton, Cam 
bndgeshire, m the year 1754, the original map being now m the 
Um\ ersitj Library at Cambridge Hampton is a small village lymg 
on the borders of the fen country, some eight miles due North of the 
Um\ersitj town, and would possess interest, if for no other reason 
than because oiits adjacency to Coltenham, whose Common Rtghtt, 
together with those of Stretham, nere so fully described by the 
late Archdeacon Cunningham in a monograph published by the 
Rojal Historical Societj The exact date of its subsequent en 
closure is not recorded, but tn the middle of the eighteenth century 
it provided an excellent example of all the features associated with 
the open field system of agriculture Four arable fields existed, 
di^nded up, as the table on page 37 shows, into 46 furlongs (viz 
‘ furrow long”, or the length of land — generally circa 200 jards — 
normally ploughed without pause by a team of oxen) which w ere m 
their turn split up into over 900 strips If comparison is effected 
between this map and the present day Ordnance Sun ey it is still 
possible to trace the limits of these four fields, and the names also 
sumse, Bellses ha^ung been corrected into Belsar’s while such 
designations as “The Snout ’ persist Sa%e m some four or five 
instances, however, enclosure has obliterated the boundaries of 
furlongs The latter were disposed exactly in accordance with 
traditional requirements, and exhibit some quamt nomenclature, as 
for example ‘ The Taughts”, the dentation of which is obsciu^ 
There is even provided a gore, designated Huntmgton, this wnll be 
found occupjTBg an awkwardly shaped site m Brook Field just 
abo\ e Bntch Furlong 

The individual strips exhibit that umversally met with feature — 
an S or double bend — that tradibon associates with the outward 
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movement con\ ej ed to the plough as the leader of a long team of 
oxen was turned on reachmg the head land So far as tenancj of the 
strips IS concerned photographic reduction, from an original size of 
some 5 feet by 4 feet to that of an ocla\o page, has rendered the kej 
pro\ided almost illegible, so that a few ^^o^ds of explanation are 
called for Fifteen tenants occupied the arable land, v hose indi^ndual 
holdmgs (separately coloured on the map itself) ranged from 112 
strips down to a single strip In addition, the manor retained certain 
lands, and also let other manorial strips to tenants, whilst the church 
was pronded for in the plough land as well as more liberallj b\ 
facilities for grazing In connection with these ecclesiastical holdings 
there is an unusual feature to record, for in Fenn Furlong m Brook 
Field, there is a single strip divided \erticallj into two equal parts, 


(a) Bellses Field 


Fuiloogs Stnps 

The Furlong below Portway 31 

The droves 13 

Burney s dole Furlong 30 

The Furlong above Portway 2* 

Little Burney s dole Furlong 6 

Rush Furlong lower shot 34 

Little Portway Furlong ll 

Rush Furlong upper sb^ot 20 

Millers Gose Furlong 10 

Meat Furlong 34 




(c) Mill Field 


Furlongs Strip; 

Town End Piece 10 

Dole FMrlong 8 

Redland Furlong 34 

Sand Pits 11 

Little Handstoff Furlong 33 

Pages Furlong 15 

Hoe Furlong 23 

Materland Furlong 12 

Moor Furlong 33 

Farther f\irlong 18 

BlackpitU F\iTlong 6 


(&) Little Field 

Furlongs Stops 

Portway Furlong 12 

Pages ay Furlong lo 

The Taughts 22 

Lane Leys 7 

Town End Furlong 23 

Upper Portway Furlong 13 

Lower Lambcoat Furlong 2a 

MjpperYiatriDcoa'tTufiong Xl* 

Cwper s Furlong 12 

Northland Furlong 31 

Great HandstaS Furlong 12 

Bird Furlong 7 

Long Furlong 17 

Bush Furlong 21 

233 


(d) Brook Field 


Furlongs Strips 

Turn Furlong _1 

Fenn Furlong 17 

Clay Furlong 23 

Sand E*urlong 10 

Black Mill Furlong 44 

Little Moor Furlong 16 

Huntington Gore 16 

T&Tftihi’SoAong 

Nether Home Furlong 14 

&I ddle Home Furlong 23 

Oser Home Furlong 2 j 

249 


Total Furlongs 46 Grand Total of Strips 931 
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Meadoics and Grass Fields 


Brook Ooses 
Brook Piece 
Paddock Dole Piece 
Over Home Piece 
Pierces aosc 
Moor Closes 
Town Lej s 
Moor Furlong Piece 
aterland Piece 
Mill Piece 
Hare Park 
Page's Oose 
Bush Qose 

Great HandstaS Piece 
Little Handstaff Piece 
Dacer’s Ditch Piece 
The Lockspit 
AVildfire Roods 


Long Furlong Piece 
SliUers Close 
“Bnckila” Piece 
Cole's Piece 
Xorthland Piece 
JlardwelJ Gose 
Crab's Gose 
Champion Gose 
TTie Xew Meadow- 
Great HomehiU Close 
Little Homehill Gose 
Hardwell Gose 
Ware Roods 
The Fitts 
.Twelve Acre Park 
Twenty Acre Park ■ 
.Seven Acre Park 
Four Acre Park 


Cemmon Lands 

The Hempsal ' Ihe Old Meadow 

The Farther Iram Rampton North Fen 

' The Hither Iram The New Ground 

UoUymaa't Ground Cow CommoQ 

The Snout (and various detached greens in the village) 

one-half bearing the cross emblematic of church-land, the other 
being clearly labelled “Whore’s Broad’’. The writer has nowhere 
else come across any subdivision, other than longitudinal, of a single 
strip in the middle of a furlong, and the juxtaposition of church 
property with that bearing such a title raises curiosity as to the 
possible explanation. 

The allocation of the grass-land in Rampton also closely followed 
traditional lines, for numerous “closes” and “pieces” abounded on 
the one side of the village bordering the furlongs, whilst, on the 
other, larger “meadows ” and portions of reclaimed fen-land afforded 
the equivalent of commons in an upland manor. The majority of the 
closes and pieces were reserved for the manor farm itself and for the 
'use of its pnncipal tenants, but the six “cottagers”, apart from 
the considerable areas of land round their homes, also possessed 
exclusive rights over several enclosures of -grass. Two charities— 
Luke Norfolk’s and Langham’s — ^were also represented; the church 
claimed nine grazing sites, the Glebe one; m addition, common rights 
appear to have extended o\ er some twelve fields and fens. Among 
■the latter will be noticed such unusual appellations as “The' 
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Hempsal” and “The Hither Iram” and “Farther Iram” It will be 
obser\ ed that the \nllage itself displays those features that custom 
demands, for the manor farm and the church are foimd at one end of 
the street and a common, flanked bj the dwellings of the cottagers, 
is eMdenced near to the centre of gra\ ity The majorit> of the roads 
were ob\nousl\ “green for the lettenng on the map apportions the 
grazing rights o^ er them, but thej are all still traceable at the present 
time, m most cases ha^ mg been metalled 

Famihantj w ith the economy ofthe farming im oh ed is necessary 
before any judgment can be formed of the systems under which it 
was practised Enclosure had, b\ 1860, swept awaj , together with 
Rampton, all sa\e a few of the open fields m this country, but, 
before describing the present appearance of the three principal 
survi\als, it maj be of interest to quote the following description of 
another that has disappeared m quite recent times 

The open fields of Castor and Ailsworth lay a few miles West of 
Peterborough, and were thus referred to bj an Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Board of Agnculture m his Report on Northamptonshire 
to the Ro\al Commission of 1893 

The 4865 acres arable and pasture are dinded into about 5000 different 
plots, but tbej are all in the occupation of fourteen farmers There is a 
map of the “fields” but no guide to it The farmers trust entirely to 
memorj, instmct, and the knowledge possessed bv the labourers reared 
on the spot The labourers recognise the plots bj the vanet> of crop 
growing the character and style of the cultixation, occasionally the dis 
tance from some untiUed spot or landmark It has happened before now 
that, on the death of some well informed labourer, certain plots were 
completelj lost, at any rate they could not be identified by the nghtful 
owner, and no doubt accidentally went to swell up the acreage of a neigh- 
bour At Castor we ha> e fourteen farms occupymg an a\ erage of 347 acres 
apiece, each farm broken up into an a\erage of 350 particles There are 
four arable fields (a) for com after c!o\er, (5) for turmps, potatoes, or 
fallow, (c) for com after roots or fallow (d) for clover after com After the 
harvest the whole of the com stubbles and young seeds are “open’ , and 
the stock roams at large Every occupier of a cottage having a common 
right attached has the power to put two cows, one calf, and ten sheep on 
the “open” land durmg the autumn and early winter months, free of 
charge Acommonrightmay behiredforoneyear,pncetenshilhngs In 
consequence of this extraordmary ^stem, the fourteen farmers are forced 
to farm on the same rotation, should any of them sow a catch crop m 
autumn on the stubbles, the stock of the commoners ha\ e full hberty of 
access unless the plot is specially fenced off for the tune being During the 
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“open” tune there can be no such thing as “trespass’ on the com or seed 
fields A badly farmed plot damages those near to it by seeding it with 
weeds, and one careless or faihng farmer may, by his misdeeds, defeat the 
plans and destroy the prospects of the rest of the fratermty 

After perusing the above account, it will be agreed that Castor 
open fields, mth their five thousand strips, presented a far larger 
problem to those entrusted with their enclosure than had such 
villages as Rampton, the operation was, as a matter of fact, earned 
out m 1898, when the largest example of “Champion” husbandry 
in these Islands was swept away Whilst the Commissioner was 
perfectly correct in making the above strictures upon the methods of 
farming involved by such a form of tenure m modem times, yet it is 
apt to be overlooked that under mediaeval conditions there were 
present certain countervailing influences For instance, security of 
tenure was assured, and the very contiguity of the strips facilitated 
that CO operative labour and use of implements and beasts so essential 
if seasonal operations were to be earned out expeditiously Large 
holdings, made up of these intermingled stnps, held under leases 
would represent grave anachronisms at the present day but, as will 
shortly be shown, the same disabilities do not necessarily apply m 
the case of the peasant proprietors found elsewhere 

The Isle of Axholme m Lincolnshire, bordered on the East by the 
river Trent and on its remaining sides by the Thorne, Idle and Don, 
extends to some thousands of acres and includes ivithin its boundanes 
the villages of Epworth Haxey, Owston and Belton, in each of 
which are foimd hundreds of acres of land, hedgeless, and divided 
into the accustomed strips But the analogy with Castor ceases at 
this point, for these ‘ selions to give them their old name, are in 
the ownership or the occupation of numerous small farmers, and no 
fixed course of rotation is called for, since enclosure technically took 
place many years ago, so that, as a consequence, the appearance of 
the land is totally different from that which is seen when open 
field tenure survives in the hands of large tenants As the photo 
graphs facing pp 44 and 46, taken m 1922, clearly show, the 
diversity of crops conveys the impression of urban allotments or of 
fields in Northern France seen from an aeroplane rather than of 
English agriculture One strip will be growmg barley, the next 
potatoes or oats, then perhaps wheat or roots will appear, flanked by 
some vegetable crop, followed agam by more cereals They m 
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■\ariabl} exhibit the S bend, but, o^nng to the absence of balks, 
have in the course of time de^nated from what must ha^ e been their 
ongmal width of 5j \ards Constant sale, and the resultant 
throwing together of adjacent plots, has also doubtless been effecti\ e, 
for measurements nowadaj s re\ eal ividths 'v arjnng from less than 
5 j ards to over 30 

In this connection it ma) not be wideh known that a reasoned 
explanation of the length of the cricket pitcli has been put forward 
b> antiquarians, based upon that familiar agricultural umt, the 
acre, or a day’s ploughing, % ar^nng mth soil conditions but generalh 
measurmg 220 j ards bj 22 j ards — the latter, of course, representing 
four di\ isions, each a pole (den\ ed from the o\ goad and measuring 
jards) m width It is suggested that the e\oIution was, briefiv 
as follovi s Village lads were in the habit of setting up clods of earth 
on one balk and throwmg stones at them from the next, in the course 
of time sticks took the place of the former and were defended in 
turn bj the use of a larger block of wood Then, on some particular 
occasion, an irate farmer descended on the participants in this 
game, and ejected them from his land The\, adjourning to the 
village green, continued their game, naturally setting up their 
stumps at the distance apart to which thej were accustomed Be this 
as it ma\ , no book dealing ivith the history of cricket has attempted 
to account for the length of the pitch and, until another explanation 
IS forthcoming, agriculture maj legitimatelj claim to ha\e bad its 
influence in mouldmg the national game concurrently with de 
termining the length of our unit of measurement — the “cham’ 
The ubiquity of the acre of 220 x 22 yards is apparent by reference 
to almost any country m Europe Thus, in a United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture BulleUn (No 1234 of 1924) Louis J Michael 
describes and illustrates an Austrian common field in the possession 
of 34 tenants, which comprised 693 strips, ‘ of an acre each ’ , whose 
erage length w as actually 667 feet and average width 67 feet ’ 
Alany \ aneties of soil are to be found in the Isle, from the richest 
^ arp land to strong clay, but the small farmers have naturallj 
tended to congregate upon the best and most easily worked examples 
^^Tiilst the a\ erage size of a holding is \ery small, certain owners 
farm up to fift> acres or so, divided up mto plots averaging perhaps 
a fraction of an acre each, thus disguismg the fact that numerous 
scattered strips still present their economic problems The exigencies 
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of the last fifty years have left their mark on this community, as on 
others, and in 1894 it was stated that the position was critical The 
natural difficulties that had to be contended with were augmented 
by the heavy mortgaging that had been effected, and by the rash 
purchases of property carried through on borrowed capital On the 
decease of owners subdivision of their small farms was rife, and, 
although staple crops were being produced at a loss, alternative 
forms, such as celery, carrots and other market garden produce, had 
not then been invoked on a large scale It has, indeed, been re 
marked that, at certain periods in the history of Axholme, the 
lawyers, constantly engaged in selling and mortgaging these 
properties, were the only persons who made a living out of its 
agriculture’ The depression, culminating m the nineties, was, 
however, successfully weathered mainly, it has been held, through 
the forbearance of the mortgagees, and in 1910 Mr (now Sir) Daniel 
Hall when visiting the Isle, received the impression that matters 
were "reasonably prosperous" 

In the autumn of 1922 conversation with individual strip owners 
tended to corroborate this, and, despite such drawbacks as the total 
inability to keep sheep and the restrictions placed on cattle, together 
wth the difficulties attendant on cultivating widely separated plots, 
there was no inclination favourably to consider large scale enclosure 
and redistribution The ideal of each individual occupant appeared 
to be the absorption of adjacent plots, but this process has obvious 
limits and makes relatively slow progress, as was evidenced by the 
varying stages that had been reached in harvesting, and the 
divergent methods employed in field work on adjoining strips A 
certain amount of co operation was displayed m the use of binders on 
the narrow plots, but, side by side with these machines, could be 
seen holder after holder reaping by hand The impressions left by a 
visit to Axholme are, firstly, that it represents a group of Small 
Holders flushed with the pride of possession, and too suspicious of 
one another to risk any form of beneficial combination or re alloca 
tion of land , secondly, that, thanks to the character of the soil and to 
the fact that the labour problem is for most of them mainly a family 
concern, they can still make a living from their properties, and 
finally, that, despite the histone associations illustrated by the 
actual shape and character of the plots, this is not the place to visit 
when in search of a survival of open field farming complete in all 
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respects The owner or occupier of numerous detached strips certainly 
represents the liber homo^ or the villem, of the manor, but the patch- 
work of crops gi\es an appearance to the landscape in no way 
resembling that which greeted the eye of the mediaeval traveller 
Laxton, in Nottinghamshire, lying some three miles West of the 
North Road, pro\ndes the only example still existing of the open- 
field system complete wnth its attendant rights of grazing and 
common Here, at any season of the >ear, a casual glance at the 
landscape would fail to inform the visitor that anything abnormal 
surrounded him, for he would see large fields being prepared for, or 
bearmg, cereal crops Fundamentally, howev er, one is back in the 
Aliddle Ages There are the three fields. Mill, South and West, under 
the traditional rotation of winter wheat, spring corn, and bare 
fallow, these are m the occupation, under the sole owner. Lord 
ilanvers, of some twenty five tenants, whose holdings vary from 
two to eighty acres The soil is a strong marl, pre eminently suitable 
for wheat growing, but offering few alternative possibilities when 
economic conditions are adverse Here, then, is one of the practical 
distinctions to be drawn between Laxton and Axholme, and hence 
the absence of numerous Small Holders on the former, for there 
could be no refuge for them in vegetable production or in the raising 
of market garden crops 

The explanation of the persistence of these open fields at Laxton 
can be ascribed to the once dual ownership of the land in question 
between the Saviles of Rutford and the Pierrepont family, neither 
party being able to agree to the exchanges essential to enclosure, 
finally, at the beginmng of the seventeenth century the Pierreponts 
secured complete ownership, and for generations ha\ e proved model 
landlords of this unique property, from their generous expenditure 
upon which they can have receixed but a very small pecumary 
return Withm living memory certain consolidation of strips has, at 
great expense., bean. awi Umits. baxe he.e.u tb^e. 

access of sheep to individual fields, but substantially the grazing 
nghts over both the stubble and the commons exist in their original 
form Junes were annually appointed at the Court Leet, whose 
duties, inter aha, comprised the imposition of fines upon tenants who 
broke the rules in regard to stockii^ or omitted such duties as the 
cleamng of dykes The pmdar, by nngmg the church bell, notified the 
village when, on the conclusion of harvest, the two fields were open 
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for the admission of livestock. No less than 812 “gait rights” — the 
privilege of running sheep and cattle — exist, and in addition there 
are 104 common rights, the bulk of both belong to the landlord, but 
the former, of course, originally appertained to the occupation of 
land and the latter still go with the occupancy of particular cottages 
In addition, certain small pieces of grass exist in the three arable 
fields, of which the rights of cutting are put up to auction each July, 
the sum received bemg divided among the owners For a fuller 
account of these, and similar customs in the neighbounng village of 
Eaknng, readers are referred to G Slater’s English Peasantry and 
the enclosure of the common fields About the year 1850 the inhabi 
tants of Laxton were described as ‘ very rude and ignorant”, the 
aim of the more thrifty freeholders being to sell their lands and to 
become tenants, thus obviating the otherwise inevitable subdivision 
of their properties At the present time they are of course in 
distinguishable from any other agncultuxal community, and there 
appears to be no valid reason why their historical practices should 
not continue to exist, since they have survived all the vicissitudes 
which elsewhere have proved fatal to their counterparts 

Laxton, whilst fulfilling most of the requirements of the mediaeval 
manor, yet lacks the numerous balks that would have obtruded 
themselves between the furlongs m the arable fields of, say, 
Rampton, and the very homogeneity of the crops fails to convey the 
impression of scattered holdings left on the mind by a visit to 
Axholme But it is too much to expect to find in one and the same 
area examples of every bygone feature, and anyone desiring to see 
balks in abundance need only traverse the Southern parts of 
Cambndgeshire or the North Eastern quarter of Hertfordshire 
where, although enclosure has technically and legally overrun the 
country, yet physically it is non existent, and the place of hedge 
rows, as boundaries between individual fields, is still supplied by 
these earthen ridges The illustration facing p 64 shows a typical 
example near Royston, where the whole countryside is devoid of 
awy other fotna of dwvewKv, and even the pedestrian on the road is 
only separated from the growing crops by a bank that a single stnde 
will surmount 

Although enclosure had run its much smaller course at an early 
date in the West of England, there is yet one place m Devonshire 
where a remarkable survival of a common field can be found At 
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Braunton, a few miles from Barnstaple, the “Great Field” still 
provides approximatel> 300 separate plots, each of which is called a 
“land” The small area of some of these can be adjudged from the 
foUowmg announcement of a sale appearing m a local paper in 1923 
“Lands m Braunton Great Field Nos 530, 987, Lower Croftnor 
la 2 r 34 p , no 759, Gallon ell, 1 r 14 p , no 942, Pitland 2 r 1 p , 
no 669 Venn pit, 3r 29 p ” The Great Field itself is bordered by 
certam smaller fields nhich bear indications of ha\ung once formed 
part of it This is borne out bj a statement recentlj made by a ^ erj 
old Braunton inhabitant that within his memorj adjacent hedges 
had been pulled down so as to bring once more former enclosures 
M ithm the confines of the Great Field, thus affording striking e^^ 
dence of the disad\ antages attendant on small tillage fields It is 
noteworthy that the * lands” are generallj di\nded by balks, known 
m Devonshire as “landsherds”, and that the 16 furlongs are de 
limited by stones sunk m the grovmd In the illustration facmg page 58 
will be seen several of these “landsherds”, ninnmg at different 
angles Common rights of grazmg are now non existent, and the 
appearance of livestock in the field is, therefore, limited to a few 
sheep hurdled on separate plots, cropping is no longer subject to the 
dictates of an> universal rotation, and, as the soil is fertile, satis 
factorj returns are secured from widel> diverse crops Tradition, 
however, correctlj refers to a not far distant period when a three 
course rotation was practised, the sequence bemg wheat, barley, 
potatoes — the latter takmg the place of the more normal bare fallow 
At the time m question it is said that the field was used as grazing 
ground for a month or so after that great local event, Barnstaple 
Fair Readers mterested m this particular survival will find an 
excellent description of it, accompanied by a plan, m the Transac 
UonsofiheDeionshire'AssociaixontotJyjly, 1889 There the area of the 
field was stated to be 354 acres, compnsmg 491 “lands” m the 
hands of 56 owners 

Ihe above suiVtary' exampfe of a common ffeAf m the South 
Western peninsula raises the question how far the size of certam of 
the existmg fields m Devonshire was detenmned when they were en- 
closed W Slarshall suggested that the enormous dividmg hedgerows 
were multiplied for the purpose of securmg timber, other explana 
tions hav e been that the land wras so valuable that subdivnsion was 
carried to great lengths, or that shelter for cattle, combmed with 
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bamcades against human aggression, was the object m view ^Vhat 
ever the causes may have been, the average field is some four or 
five acres m extent, instead of the ten to twenty found elsewhere in 
England, and there is no doubt but that sucli parcels of land form 
a serious obstacle to efficient arable farming Calculations ha\e 
frequently been made to show that the direct loss of space from the 
excessively wide banks and hedges alone amounts to some 6 per 
eent of the farming area, and, if the further loss caused by shade is 
included, this figure may be increased to anythmg from 10 to 20 per 
cent Added to this is the handicap entailed by the use m these 
fields of abnormally small implements, and the sheer inability to 
introduce certain types of machinery into them Whether it will 
ever prove a paying venture to throw two or three together must 
depend upon the particular circumstances of each case, but the 
relatively small amount of enclosure m this part of the country 
was perhaps carried out too severely, even when every allowance 
IS made for the value of shelter on hill sides swept by ocean 
storms 

In Ireland, “Rundale”, and, m Scotland, “Runng’, were the 
terms applied to open field farming, and examples of both survived 
in certain localities until recent times Thus, I\Iackenzie of Gairloch 
withm the last few years terminated the practice whereby grass land 
was subject to annual division by string measurement, and in 
Tomdon a chauffeur (of all anachronismsl) possessed a holding of 
thirty SIX strips of land, none of which was contiguous Although 
since abolished, it was held by competent authorities that, up to its 
end, Runng resulted in heavier crops being produced than crofters 
in separate occupation could accomplish 

Of HimdaJe, the Rev Caesar Otwav, writing in 1841, thus 
descnbes the incidence m Achill and Erns 

The farms under the landlord are held in common, as respects both 
tillage and pasture In the land appropnated to tillage each head of a 
family casts lots every year for the number of ridges (the local name 
for the strips) be is entitled to and he is restrained from tilling those 
ridges m any other way, or under any other rotation than that of his 
neighbour Moreover, the ndges change ownership evCry third year, a new 
division taking place The head of the village, entitled “the king , 
originally the ‘ Caunfiney’ , makes the division as equal as possible, 
requirmg each man to cast lots for his ridge one in a good field, another 
in an infenor, and another ui a worse 
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This latter custom represents a survival of practices that, in the case 
of arable land, had nowhere else persisted into modem times in these 
Islands. Achill, Otway declared, provided an unexampled instance 
of “that system which, before the English Conquest, prevailed all 
over Ireland ; indeed, I consider that anyone who had the curiosity to 
become acquainted mth the habits, the manners, the superstitions, 
the \’ices, the virtues, and the rural economy of the Ancient Irish, 
would find it still the best place for his enquiry; for I am con\Tnced 
the people five years ago were in the ^ erj' same state that they were 
one thousand years ago”. It was with the reorgamsation of such 
practices that some of the principal work of the Congested Districts 
Board was concerned, for in Achill and elsewhere Rundale existed 
until recent years. Facing p. 54 will be seen an illustration of 
one of these estates pnor to being successfully “restripped”. In 
another example, referred to in one of its Reports, the Board dis- 
covered that twelve tenants were pajing a total rental of £14 6.?. 8rf. 
for the occupation of 276 detached strips; these were consolidated 
into forty-six plots, but, as is always the case, the expenses incurred 
were hea\ 7 ^ and not fully susceptible of translation into rent. 

Historically, it is interesting to record that the early settlers in 
North America introduced this system of minute subdmsion in 
order that all cultivators should ha\e equal opportunities ot access 
to the richer, or more easily worked soils, to water and to grazmg. 
The system has, indeed, been universal amongst all races and in all 
climates. In pre-ivar Russia the open fields, lying apart from the 
villages (see illustration facing p, 96), were tilled by the com- 
munity, w’hile the non-apphcation of manures made me%ntable an 
Uneconomic bare fallow . So it is, too, in the Far East and, m fact, 
in all countries wherein cultivation of arable land has been based 
upon equality of access, generally supplemented by co-operative 
labour. The difficulties inherent to the system ha\ e been frequently 
aggravated by customs in regard to succession, which m the course 
a ftw generations have perforce brought about outside interven- 
tion for the pmposes of restnpping and consolidation This situation 
has, m recent decades, come to a head in such indely simdered 
Countries as France and Japan, Switzerland, Austria and certain 
South American Republics, where, in each case, the State has been 
Compelled to rearrange and enlarge Idie dwindling and scattered 
Umts of production Thus, the modem counterpart of “enclosure” 
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runs Its economic course, to the betterment of both agncultural and 
social conditions, but it is by heavy outlay upon the part of the 
community at large that “morcellement” and strips are diminished 
Yet, the allocation of arable land, held in common, still persists in 
many parts of the world In Japan« for example, may be seen a 
feudal survival of this practice, for, in the “township” of Namon, 
three villages divide up seventy four acres every eight or ten jears 
Heads of houses, who pay taxes, are qualified to participate on one 
of three different bases (a) by ensuring, irrespectii e of area, that 
each holding shall have the same productive outturn, (6) by equal 
division of the land, (c) by regard to shape and accessibility of the 
plots (Iku Okuda, The land allotment system of Japan ) 

Survivals of systems of land tenure, in so far as arable cultiv ation _ 
is concerned, have been briefly examined, but it must be remembered 
that, when stripped of their histoncal associations and depnved of 
their rights and their obligations, such examples can afford no 
criterion as to the economics or the amenities of their prototypes 
The study of land tenure, however, calls for familiarity with the 
appearance and layout of the latter, and actual examples provide 
the best object lesson Something can be gleaned from each type, 
indeed, it is necessary mentally to place the Hertfordshire balks 
between every group of Axholme strips, and then to add the three 
course rotation of Laxton, together with the latter’s rights of grazing 
and common, in order to complete the picture of the farmer’s 
rights, duties and customs m bygone ages Even then the all 
important question of bis former relationship to the owner of the 
land evades analysis But, before dealing with that side of the 
problem, there remains for consideration the question of access to 
non arable land 

Grass land was divided up into three classes — first, the meadoRS 
in the particular occupation of mdividuals, second, those “Ings”, or 
fields yearly subject to division from a certain date in February or 
March until Midsummer (but sometimes gomg with correspondmg 
srahJe holdings) and, lastly, the commons The first present no 
features of particular interest, but the second and third provide 
groimds for considerable research on the part of the local historian 
For the former of these two a hitherto unpublished account of the 
exact allocation of the annual rights in a Yorkshue parish can throw 
light on what was frequently a very complicated procedure The 
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Rev Charles Daubuz, ^ncar of Brotherton, m the j ear 1701, drew up 
the follo^vmg exact description of the methods then employed to 
apportion the Ings in his parish , the ongmal manuscript n as copied 
by a successor in 1773, to which year the names of the holders 
recorded below refer 


BROTHERTON INGS 

I The Bj Law men and others are to meet on ^ icar s Hill to draw lots 
after this manner Three smaU sticks marked with one, two and three 
nicks are put into a Bunn The stick marked with one mck is for the Lord, 
with two mcks for the Bishop, and mth three for Peter Libertj The 
Bunns are laid upon a long stick, and the first stranger that passeth bj 
may be stopt to take them up According to the order they are taken up, 
so the> begin to measure that jear, \nz if the stick with three mcks be 
taken the first, then Peter Libertj begms at the Tythe Piece, and so the 
rest go on as they be taken up 

II The shorter rod is just sixteen feel long, and the long rod is two 
inches more 

HI The placmg of the rods in measuring from the T>'the piece is as 
foUoweth 

1 The short rod at the upper end, or river side, from the Tythe 
Piece to Curty s Acre 

2 The long rod at the upper end m measuring long of the upper 
Lowance and short of the upper Lowance 

3 The short rod at the upper end in Bradnure’s, short and long of 
the Ings’ end 

4 The long rod is next the hedge in the short Lowance, and they 
begm from Bradmire s backwards 

r\’ At the far and long Holes allow on measuring each rod only half 
a foot breadth 

At the long of the upper Lowance to the end of the Ings allow a foot 
breadth e\ ery tod 

At the short Lowance, at the end of each rod allow a whole foot length 
III Mik: -wii SVuii -iilam in. ii/birntfAi 'Z'mvb iuih. lA Vne end 

of Peter Dole one foot and a half at the end of Bishop Hold and onlj the 
common allowance at the end of the Lord s Dole 

Note, that lest the lower end of the Ings should be overrun by those 
who might get their ha\ \ er\ forward at the upper end and T 5 i:he Piece 
they begm to measure at first from the Long acres to the Ings end and 
sometime after thej measure out the far Doals and long Doals 
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Quantity of hand in Brotherton Ings 


Tithe Piece containa 24 rods 

Far Doles ,, 23{ rods 

Long Doles „ 47 rods 

Great Acres „ 20 rods 

LoDg Doles of Upper LoTrance contains 23} rods 

Short Doles of Upper Lowance „ 23J rods 

Bradmire s contains 47 rods 

Long Doles of the Ings end contains 23} rods 

Short Doles of the Ings end ,, 23} rods 

Nether Lowance or Short Lowance contains 40 tods 


a. r. p. 
6 0 0 
5 3 20 
U 3 0 

5 0 0 

5 3 20 
5 3 20 
11 3 0 

5 3 20 
5 3 20 
10 0 0 


Total 73 3 20 


Besides these acres there is also the Bull piece and St Mane’s Pieces, 
one of which hes at the end of the Ings and the other at the end of the 
Nether or Short Lowance belonging to the Bjlaw men for their care and 
trouble. 


Each person's quantity of land m the Ings and the number 
of their pasture gates 


The Lord 

hath 

21 


P- 

20 

Pasture gates 

18 

Francis Crowder 


8 


0 

12 

John Diclanson 


6 

8 

20 

11 

IVilIiara Webster 


2 

8 

0 

2 

The Vicar 


3 


20 

6 

Richard Gteen Esq 




20 

4 

Sherburne School 

„ 

3 


20 



John Tnckley 


1 


0 

2 

William Sampson 


1 


0 

— 

Sir Thompson 


4 


20 

6 

Thomas Wilkes 


4 


0 

7 

ilUam Slaking 


1 


20 

2 

Thomas Catton 


0 


0 


Dan Gilson’s bcirs 


I 


20 

1 

Samuel Scot 


0 


20 

1 

Jlr Haxby 


4 


0 

6 

George Wilkes 


1 


20 

U 

John Longstad 


1 


0 

2 

Thomas Gilson 


1 


20 

3} 

11 lUiam Sharpe 

„ 

1 


0 

2 

Michael Halliloy 

» 

2 


0 

S 


Total 

73 


20 

90 gates 

M Hallilay, T Wilkes and 
T. Gilson have among them 

» 


0 

6 overgales 
to repair the 
pasture dykes 


Total 73 3 20 
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Lack of space precludes anj reproduction of the complete distn 
bution of these rights, but the arrangement of one Ing (see over- 
leaf) will serve as an example of the r^t, being extracted from “ A 
true and perfect copy of the Terrier of the meadow Land within the 
Townships of Brotherton, called Brotherton Ings, divided by lots 
and possessed m the j ear of our Lord, 1773 ” 

A few words of explanation are required m regard to certain terms 
and expressions in the foregoing transcripts By Law men, more 
commonly spelt Byrlaw, were the chosen representati\ es of the 
parish, whose duties comprised this annual distribution and measure 
ment of the Ings, their reward, as was shown, consistmg of certain 
special plots of the land in question A “bunn” was the bag 
formed by the folding of a cloth or napkin “ Gates ” hai e alread\ 
been, referred to as existing at Laxton ^Mulst the purpose sen ed b> 
the three sticks is plain, the exact origin of the nomenclature of tw o 
of them is not apparent Peter Liberty and The Bishop invariabl} 
formed the two larger divisions to be split up between the ordmar> 
gate holders, The Lord s reserves ne\er admitting other occupants 
Peter Liberty practicallj alwajs represented twice as much accom 
modation as did The Bishop Each jear, of course, the relative 
sequence of the three divisions was maintained in every Ing, the 
purpose of the annual selection by lot being to ensure that the better 
portions of the meadows did not remain constantly in the same 
hands A contemporaneous note adds the information that “ 5^ rods 
of meadow go to an oxgang m the Ings’ , and also ‘ jards of 
fencmg to an oxgang ” 

Such an elaborate undertaking, w hich, in its final stages, mi ol\ ed 
the erection of temporary fences, is in these days of ' seieral 
husbandry whollj unnecessary for the purpose of securing an 
equitable dinsion of hay, but throughout the Middle Ages access to 
grass m any shape had been a most cherished nght, and one not 
Iightl} to be let fall mto abeyance, as this record of only 160 years 
ago clearly demonstrates 

A \ ery similar custom, still followed in the Oxfordshire nllage of 
Yamton, was described by R H Gretton in The Economic Journal 
(1910, p 39, and 1912, p 53) There the meadow m question, some 
seventy acres m extent, is likewise subject to annual dinsion The 
strips, except those peculiar to tithe owners, which are indicated by 
stones “ almost as big as tombstones”, are marked by rows of wooden 
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2 „ 

1 

- 

„ Mr John Haxby 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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posts Lots are drawn from a canvas bag by means of thirteen small 
balls designated again by personal names — Water Jeoffrej , Water 
Molley, Perry, Harrj, Dunn, Rolhe, Gilbert, Boat, ^Yhite, Green, 
Freeman, Boulton and William We read that 

each portion, or “shot”, of the meadow contains thirteen strips, corre 
spending with the number of balls Each ball represents a nght to mow 
the grass of one lot, and a subsequent nght of pasture, and is either owned 
bj some farmer m virtue of his farm, or bought, whole, or in portions of 
a right, from an owner of ngbts Consequently , when the meadsman 
with the canvas bag, standmg by the first post, bolds it out to one of the 
company — if a lady be there as a spectator she will be courteously asked 
to draw — and the ball is drawn, the name on the ball is called out, and 
the question asked, “\Vhoseisthat^” The owner speaks up, and the other 
meadsman, who has a notebook in hts hand, writes down the name 

Thus, each of the headlands in this T shaped meadow is disposed 
of and every owner has three strips scattered in diBerent portions of 
it As the distribution takes place m July , the individual ownership 
IS, for a brief period of tune, re\ealed to the ey’e by the subsequent 
mowing operations 

Inhabitants of many old towns in this country hat e to walk but a 
short distance to find an example of the third type of grass land— 
VIZ the commons In Cambridge, for example, there are no less than 
mne of these, not only surtntTng as open spaces, but carryung with 
them their ancient and exclusive ngbts Ty’pical entnes m an official 
enumeration are as follows 

Coldham s Common (98 acres) For geldings, mares and cows from 
Old May Day to Old Candlemas Day 

Sheep’s Green (22 acres) For sheep of freemen all the y ear for cow s 
of StBotolph and St Mai^ the Less all the tear on Sundays, M ednesdays 
and Fnda\ s, from sunrise to sunset 

In addition, the same town possesses no less than six separate 
areas of Lammas or “half year” land, commonable m two cases from 
July 6th to April 6th, and, as to the rest, from August 12th to the 
same day in April These t ery dates themselves shou the antiquit\ 
of the rights they safeguard, and the tenacity of the latter was 
strikmgly’ demonstrated m 1922 when a special Act of Parliament 
was required to terminate the rights o\ er a portion of the Lammas 
land required, not for purposes of private development, but as a 
pubhc recreation ground 
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The more ubiquitous conunons and the much rarer traces of 
open field cultivation thus afford present day e\udence of what was 
once the imiversal system of combined husbandry and land tenure 
Close observers of the countryside, however, will find signs of the 
work of other ages confronting them m every village of the land, 
and, if they will ascend by aeroplane over the Southern Counties, 
they will see below them, in a clear chequer board, the prehistonc 
cultivations of the Village Commumties — generally referred to as 
‘ Celtic and Saxon fields” — ^which, in recent years, Sir 0 G S 
Crawford, Archaeology Officer to the Ordnance Survey, in particular, 
has demonstrated thus to reveal their boimdanes through the 
superimposed operations of centimes Ridged strips exist by the 
hundred thousand in almost all grass districts— on heavy land some 
tunes rising to a height of two feet between the furrows — ^whilst 
venerable trees growing athwart them show the penod of tune that 
must have elapsed since the plough was last active there Small and 
irregular fields often demonstrate the enclosure of a handful of 
sehons or of some odd gore Rights of grazing cause additional value 
to attach to certain dwellings Indeed, most English villages, by the 
wide diversity of soil types found within their boimdanes, afford 
present day evidence of that far off tune in their history when it was 
essential that all their inhabitants should have equal access to 
water, to woods, to grass and a similar share m the light and heavy 
soils The honorary freedom of some ancient borough conferred upon 
a distmguished statesman or soldier mainly coimotes the nght to 
depasture cattle at certam seasons and on particular lands The 
copyhold tenant, whose very appellation forms a reminder of the 
cataclysm of 1348, is a duect descendant of the villein Inexorably 
however, these reminders of the past disappear So, in the winter of 
1932, there were felled, to make way for new Umversity laboratones 


the famous ‘ Maitland’ thorns which grew on what had been a 
balk of St Thomas Leys, once an open field on the outskirts of 
Cambridge These old trees were originally recognised by that legal 
historian Prof F W Maitland, as occupymg this site and were at 
his suggestion, accorded iron supports m their old age, but, alas 
they could not indefimtely withstand the spread of modem de 
velopments Their existence will be recorded by a plaque m the 
floor of the new building Our French neighbours, more careful m 
these matters than ourselves, provide, m their XJsages Locaux, 
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printed information relating to the former common-rights of nearly 
every village in Northern and Central France, where, too, the linches 
easily outnumber those to be seen anywhere in this country. 

The personal, as opposed to the agricultural aspect of past forms 
of tenure calls for brief consideration. Numerous complete manor- 
rolls have been published, so that two or three extracts illustrative 
of the duties imposed on tenants will in these pages suffice. About 
the year 1375 in the parish of Westboume, Sussex, a contempor- 
aneous record (published in 1913 by J. H. Jlee) ran as follows : 

The Earl Jlarshall holds the manor of Stoghton by homage and 
rendering one soar hawk or half a mark. Also he holds land called Hurst 
by rendering one poimd of pepper. Thomas Hokat for 4 \irgates renders 
one pair of spurs or 6d. The same for a virgate of land called Aldwyne 
renders 125. and 4 li. by way of relief [succession dues]. The tenant of the 
manor of Aldesworth renders one boarspear orCd. The tenant of Whiteway 
renders 85, and two pounds of pepper. The lord of the manor of Notbome 
renders 12d. 

It is impossible to record in full the payments due from inferior 
tenants, but the following affords a typical example: 

Richard Tanner for a messuage and 6ve acres rendered 8/6, a hen, 
five eggs and two boonworks ; he was bound to haiwest oats for half a day, 
to weed for half a day, to do one day’s carrjing on foot, to make a hurdle 
out of withies presided by the Lord, to reap two and a half acres of wheat 
and barlej' and to move the hurdles of the lord’s sheepfold. 

Blount’s Tenures will supply another example. Thus, the Knights 
of St John of Jerusalem had, at Newbiggin in Yorkshire, thirteen 
oxgangs of land, held as follows: 

Baldwin held an oxgang for 2/0 and a half, and 2 hens, and 20 eggs and 
4 days’ work in autumn with one man, to plough twice, to harrow twice, 
to mow once, to make hay once and when there should be occasion, to 
repair the mill-dam, and draw and carrj' the millstones, and to wash 
sheep one day and another day to shear them. Bertram and Oshert, for 
1 oxgang of land, paid SOd. and the aforesaid services, etc. And it is to 
be known that all the cottagers ought to spread and cock hay once, and 
to wash and shear the sheep and repair the mill-dam, as those which held 
an oxgang of land. 

^Yhilst picturesque pajunents made by intermediate holders to 
their superiors are still occasionally leviable, kindred services by the 
humbler tenants of the manor were long ago commuted, perhaps the 
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latest survival being provided by cottages held m part by “service ” 
as late as the middle of the eighteenth century 

Before turning to the consideration of other forms of tenure, the 
functions of Manor Courts deserve some notice The Courts them 
selves fell into two categories — Courts Baron and Courts Leet The 
former were, in practice, associated with the social and cultivational 
relationship between Lord and tenant, the latter were, to all intents 
and purposes, Courts of Petty Session 

The Manor and Manorial Records by J Hone will illustrate the 
intimate character of the relationship that existed between the 
Lord and his tenants, exercised in these courts through his represen 
tative, the stew ard Thus, at Winterbourne in Berkshire, the suitors 
in the year 1493 presented that 

William BarcoU, freeholder, hath closed his last daj, who held of the 
lord certain lands by kmght service And they say that Alice and Sibell 
are daughters and next heirs of the said Wdham And that Alice is 5 j ears 
of age and not more And that the aforesaid Sibell is 3 > ears of age and 
over Upon this comes WiUiam Webbe and gives to the Lord a fine for 
the minonty of the heus, 4<i 

Also they present that the said Bilham Barcoll held of the Lord 
according to the custom of the manor the 8 messuages with their appur 
tenances, after whose death there falls to the lord by way of henot a horse 
of a roan colour value 10s And upon this comes the aforesaid BiUiam 
Webbe and takes of the lord the aforesaid 3 messuages with all their 
appurtenances To have and to hold to him and Thomas and John sons 
of the said William for the term of their lives or of the one of them longest 
living, according to the custom of the manor there, by rent and other 
services therefrom aforetime due and of nght accustomed 

^^^lllst it is doubtless true that the major portion of the duties of 
these Courts comprised the admission of tenants and the exaction of 
their dues, it is probable that the agricultural disputes coming 
under their jurisdiction excited more interest amongst the tenants 
themselves Thus, aperusal of the findings of a Court in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century mil expose case after case of complaints that A 
has overburdened the common pasture with his sheep that B has 
ploughed up a balk, or that C has appropnated two or three furrows 
of his neighbour’s land In later times tjie presentments assumed a 
more formal character, and references to individual delinquencies 
tended to disappear, but, nght through the eighteenth century, sue 
findings as these, culled from the records of the Dorsetshire village 
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of Gnmstone and printed in The Marches of Wessex (F J Han e> 
Darton), cropped up “AYe present that ^largaret Slowe hath a right 
to dnv e sheep and cattle to and from Gnmstone Common to a close 
of meadow called Sraithams o\ er the currant (sic) called Jluekleford 
Lake and that Robert Wood and other the inhabitants of 
"Muckleford ha\ e deprived the said "Margaret Sion e of the wa> b\ 
enlarging the said currant about two foot ^vlder than it antientlj 
was” (1728) 

Again, in 1733, the “ tenants of this manor shall go out on the 6th 
day of March next and shall dig and dram the meadows for carrjnng 
off the water, under a penalt> of 6/8 for e^e^>one neglectmg’ 
And lastly, m 1781, “no pigs shall run about the streets or other 
commonable places of the said Libertj and Manor under penalty of 
5/0’ 

As the manors slonlj disappeared, their disciplmarj and ad 
mimstratis e work may be said to ha\ e des oh ed upon their modern 
substitutes, VIZ the Parish Councils and the Courts of Pett> 
Session, which can nowadays be considered as responsible for safe 
guarding those of the countryman’s rights and prmleges that ha^ e 
come down to him from remote periods of historj Copj hold having 
now been abolished, it ma> be of interest to record in more detail the 
method of holding a Court Baron in recent tunes 

In the ivinter of 1925, the following notice might ha\e been seen 
pronunentl} displaj ed m the Huntingdonshire village of Buckden 
^lanor of Buckdea Bnttens 

Notice IS herebj gl^ en That the General Court Baron and Customarj 
Court of Robert Holmes Edleston Lord of the said ^lanor w lU be held 
for the >Ianor aforesaid at the Palace Gatehouse Buckden m the Parish 
of Buckden in the County of Huntingdon on ednesda^ the thirtieth 
daj of December at 5 30 of the clock in the afternoon at which Court the 
Copj hold Tenants of the said "Manor are required to attend to do and 
perform all such Suits and Services as to them shall se\ erallj appertam 
And all manner of Persons claiming Title and ha\’ing to be admitted 
Tenants to an} Cop} hold tiessuages Lands or Tenements held of the 
Lord of the said "Manor are also required to attend the said Court to be 
admitted thereto 

Dated this 23rd da\ of December 1925 

(signed) George Richard Gevt (Steward) 

A fen dai s later the present writer had the privilege of attending 
the Court, one of the last (owmg to the then imminent abolition of 
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copyhold tenure) to be held wth such full ceremony The folloHing 
description from his pen subsequently appeared m The Times 

Oyez, Oyez Oyez • All manner of persons who owe suit and sernce to 
general Court Baron and Customary Court of Robert Holmes Edleston 
now holden who have been summoned to appear at this time and place, 
draw near and give your attendance every man answenng to his name 
as he shall be called, thereby saving his amercement God save the King 
and the Lord of this ’^lanor 

These words, spoken by the manor bailiff, inaugurated, for the 
last time, a ceremonial which had been observed for countless 
centuries m an East Anglian village The occasion was the last day 
but one of the old year, the time evening, and the setting extremely 
picturesque, for, by the light of a full moon, we had assembled m the 
second floor room of a red brick tower which once formed the gate 
house of the adjacent, and now ruined, episcopal palace, where also 
Katharine of Aragon had lived for a time after her divorce 

Fourteen of us were present, the Lord himself, a most stately 
figure, the bailiff (who, m the absence of that official, acted as 
steward), and seven copyholders, the remainder comprising visitors 
privileged to witness the demise of a striking ceremony inextricably 
bound up ivith the legal and economic history of England The Lord 
was seated at a table, with a Bible and various documents, including 
the Court Rolls, in front of him, the bailiff, gowned m black stood 
at his right hand , the copyholders sat on one side of the candle lit 
room, the spectators on the other portraits looked doivn on the 
scene The list of tenants was first called over by the bailiff, staff in 
hand, after each man present had answered to his name, they 
proceeded to elect a foreman, who was at once sworn m by the Lord 
in the following words 

You as foreman of this jury, with the rest of your fellows, shall dili 
gently enguire and true jiresentinent make of all such matters and things 
as shall be given you m charge or shall come to your knowledge present aoie 
to this Court The King s Counsel and jour own you shall well and truly 
keep You shall present nothing out of malice, nor leave anythmg un 
presented out of love fear, favour, reward or affection but in all things 
you shall well and truly present the same as it shall come to your ow 
ledge So help you God 

After a similar oath taking by the jury, the actual busmess of the 
Court began, the niece of a deceased copyholder first being admitted 
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to her holding She was represented by “attorney”, m the person of 
a male relati\ e, who held one end of a magnificently ear\ ed staff 
while the Lord grasped the other 

Next, reference was made to the continued non appearance of 
heirs to a certam acre plot of land, held under a fine of t'n opence, 
for whom proclamation had unsuccessfully been made as far back 
as 1884 The bailiff was ordered to descend to ground level and 
annoimce to the world at large the opportiimty that still awaited it, 
but no claimants answered his, to us, faintly heard in\ntation Some 
difficulty was experienced by the jury in recogmsing the piece of 
land in question, and, after the display of much local knowledge 
affectmg ownerships and boundaries, the Lord undertook to circulate 
extracts from the Manor Rolls and himself to head a peripatetic 
inquiry 

The jury was then instructed to report any encroachments upon 
the Lord’s property or upon the manorial naste, which resulted m 
reference being made to stones placed upon a certain green by the 
local parish council ^Vhereupon the Lord reminded the Court that 
it was competent to remonstrate even with such august bodies as 
this, and he emphasised the importance of safeguarding vigilantly 
the rights of the old against the new As the manor lacked a 
Constable, the Lord requested the jury to elect one of themselves to 
this office, which, although a sinecure, ga\e to its holder, he assured 
the Court powers of arrest stronger than those possessed by the 
village policeman Thenuldest Jookmgofthejurymenwas, afterdue 
deliberation carried on m undertones, chosen by his fellows and 
sworn into office 

There followed a most dignified address by the Lord, who ex 
plained, without recrimination, the provisions of the Law of 
Property Act, which in the space of thirty hours would sweep mto 
the limbo of the past that Court its officers, its ceremonies, and, 
finally , himself He clearly set forth the procedure to be followed in 
each legal period of the commg y ears m the enfranchisement of copy 
hold land (even m akin g kmdiy reference by name to Lord Birken 
head '), but he openly lamented that the future would permit only 
the holdmg of Courts Leet — mere empty shells of the past — ^bereft of 
ceremonial and impotent even as disciplmary bodies he proposed, 
however, to convene these Courts so long as he was permitted so to 
do 
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The final act was the formal closing of the Court by the bailiff, 
i\ho utilised the same quaint phraseology as that m which he had 
opened it, his concluding words being a prayer for the preservation 
of the King and the Lord 

The lasting impression made upon the visitors was of the intense 
earnestness of the proceedings The jury was, to a man, intelligent, 
and obviously took pride and interest in seeing that the Court was 
conducted in an orderly manner and according to precedent, the 
Lord himself was deeply steeped m the history of the past, it is 
hoped that the visitors, by their presence, did not detract from the 
setting As we passed out once more into the modern world, repre 
sented by the Great North Road with its telegraph poles and 
brightly lit cars, leaving the tenants partaking of tea provided by the 
Lord on the ground floor of the tower, ive felt sad to think that no 
such Courts would m future be held, and, pondenng on the long line 
of bygone Lords, Stewards, Bailiffs, Jurymen, and Constables of 
which we had seen the last, and most worthy, representatives, we 
found ourselves repeating these words 

Oyez, Oyez, Oyez, God save the King and the Lords of all Ifanors 



Chapter III 

MODERN LAND TENURE 

Copyhold tenure , examples from the eighteenth and mneteenth centuries , the com 
paratire values of lives compulsory enftaochisement, the Acts of 3922 and 1924 
preservation of manor records, leasehold in the past the nature of rent, conditions 
brought about by agncultuial depression. Tenant Right and Agncultur^ Holdings 
Acts, landlords and tenants capital, the value of agncultuial land in England 
suggested alternatives to leasehold com rents and profit shanng, the Congested 
Distncts Board in Ireland and the Crofters’ Commission in Scotland, Land Courts, 
evpropiiabon proposals , the scheme of Messre Ormn and Peel 

Examples of former sj stems of tenure, as thej affected the practice 
of agriculture and the amenities of the land, hat'ing been adduced in 
the previous Chapter, the moresenous task of appraising their eco- 
nomic t alue and comparing them mth alternate e methods presents 
itself, but at the same time it is necessary, -mthin the confines of 
such a trork as this, to pass o\er the Constitutional and legal side 
of the problem, thus ignoring the restrictions imposed by, e g , the 
Statute of Mortmam (1270), that of De Donis Conditionalibus (1285} 
and Qma Emptores (1290) upon the ownership of land and the re 
percussions of the fourteenth century legislation on the labourer’s 
attachment and access thereto, together with the economic and 
social effects of primogeniture, of Borough Enghsh (succession of the 
\oungest son) or of Gavelkmd (equal inheritance of all children 
abke) 

Copyhold and leasehold have, in the past, represented alternative 
forms for the occupation of land m this countrj The former, evolved 
tia the customarj tenant, from the villemage of the manor has, at 
its latter end, been declared to form the worst type of tenure that 
the lazmess of man could invent The latter, m its y arymg shapes, 
has, from its inception, presented the never endmg problem as to 
what proportion of the capital required for the conduct of farming 
operations should be directly or mdirectly provided by the landlord, 
and what tune limits should be assigned to the occupation it granted 
As copyhold, under the two recent Property Acts, has ceased to eiast, 
pnde of place must be accorded to it, with perhaps a word of ex- 
planation of the prmciples upon which it rested 
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In this sjstem of tenure comparattv el> large sums of monej, the 
onginal “fines” of the manor, vere rendered at uncertain intervals 
of time, bemg substituted for annual pajunents of rent At first these 
fines rvere due, m ^ anous forms, from the successn e heirs of cus 
tomary tenants, in the passage of time, however, there occurred a 
clea^ age mto two distinct types — copj hold of mhentance and copy 
hold for hves or for j ears The former of course represented the sur 
sural of the original conception, whilst the first of the latter implied 
the grantmg of tenure for a penod coi ered, most frequently , by the 
hs es of three persons These might be members of the copy holder’s 
own family or any named persons. Royalties and other well known 
people were often thus selected On the decease of one of the ‘ hves ’ 
a fine was paid for the pn\ulege of inserting a fresh name The alter 
natis e, and rarer, form of “copy hold for y ears ” simply represented 
a tenancy, granted generally for twent\ one y ears and renewable b> 
fine e^ ery seventh % ear ‘ Leaseholds for In es ” were almost ea^actly 
similar in principle sa\e that the rights of the tenant against the 
lord of the manor were better saf^arded in the former 

IVhatever may have been the freedom afforded by it for a period 
of time, normal copyhold brought ui its tram considerable un 
certainty as to the incidence of the prospective fines, and no cer 
tamty at all of ultimate renewal The landlord recened sums of 
money at irregular intervals, which m the aggregate might, or might 
not, amount to an economic rent, and concurrently he lost control 
o\ er the upkeep of his property The result was too often apparent 
when, after the failure to renew a life, estates feU mtogra^ e disrepair 
Even durmg the last period the condition of the relatively few cop\ 
hold properties would ha^e compared ill with similar leasehold or 
freehold estates 

The eighteenth century pro\uded a tune when this tenure had re 
solved itself mto a senes of calculations into the respectn e values of 
potential hves, which cry stalhsed into tables pubhshed for the benefit 
of la 2r<99, Eawa^JIaurence^ descnbmghim 
self as a land survey or, wrote ‘ A dissertation on Estates upon hves 
and years whether m lay or church hands”, wherem he emphasised 
the rather ob^nous fact that it was best either to keep copy holds full 
or else to let them run out completely Further, m advocatmg the 
changing of copyholds for h\ es mto leaseholds for hv es he remarked 
that such action would destroy the absurd custom of the M idow’s 
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Free bench” then existing m the West of England, and would bring 
tenants under proper co^ enants for keeping farms m a good state of 
husbandry “Free bench”, it should be explained, implied the con 
tmuation to his wido^ of the whole or part of the deceased’s interest 
in the property. 

Data were at that time a\ailable, uhicli sho^\ed to a nicety the 
cost of adding li\es, and the ages that presented the best expecta- 
tions A pamphlet entitled “ The a alue of Church and College leases 
considered”, which saw the light in 1729, whilst deprecating anj 
sympathy with the methods that had led to the South Sea bubble, 
urged that the clerg} , in times of general prosperity, should not be 
looked upon with contempt bj other persons, but should be per- 
mitted a moderate increase in the fines thej les led on tenants For 
how many of the ten thousand clergj, the writer asked, had, m the 
last half centuT), left great estates, whilst lawyers, ph>sicians and 
merchants were rising in wealth and standing, ^hose sons, also, 
“sparkled m their coaches and six”’ Academic opinion naturallj 
fa^ oured this view, for the senior fellow of a College, the name of 
wluch 18 not recorded, upon “improvements” for the good of pos 
tent) bemg mentioned, burst out “ e are alway s talking of doing 
for posterity, I would fain see posterity do something for us” The 
easier conditions generally enforced by clerical (and therefore by 
collegiate) landlords can be gauged when the comparatise values 
published in one of the above-mentioned tables are m\estigated 
For the prmlege of adding one life m a church estate, where tvo 
existed, one and a half y ears’ purchase was reckoned a fair demand , 
similarly , for changing a life a y ear’s purchase should suffice, whilst 
fi\ e y ears was the figure suggested for adding two to one existmg, 
and sixteen for granting a lease of three hves The foUoivmg -warnmg 
was appended “Note, age and infirmities of a third life ought 
greatly to be regarded” 1 On the other hand, lay owners were ad- 
Viseti fo cfemand two and a fiaff y ears for adding one fife to two, six 
years for augmentmg one by another two, but sixteen was agam the 
figure for issuing a lease for three Uses When the latter occasion 
arose, landlords were urged to include m the agreement stipulations 
agamst parmg and burning the soil, ploughing up, sub letting or 
selhng off hay and straw that ought to be consumed on the holdmg , 
conclusn e evidence of the powers that might be exercised by copy 
holders 
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The openings for baigaming were, of course, unLmited, and, 
although owners held an overwhelmingly strong position, they were 
frequently cajoled into depriving themselves of large sums, as an 
actual example recorded some two hundred years ago shows 
A clergyman let certain property on a copyhold tenancy for three 
lives Almost immediate]} one hfe faded, and the tenant refused an 
offer to renew at one year’s rent (£600) A second hfe then went 
equally unexpected!} , and, after much argument, the owner was 
persuaded to accept £1000 for renewal of the two and at the same 
time to suffer a fresh life to be substituted for the third, which was 
obviously looked upon as of doubtful validity Even further, per 
mission to change a hfe at any time on payment of £50 iras ex 
tracted It was demonstrated that, m all, the owner thus lost some 
£2450, reckoning only five years’ rent for the two lives renewed and 
£500 for the value of the change 
Various abuses, more often adversely affecting the tenant, were 
bound to occur when modem conditions were opproachmg and, 
after a bill to compel enfranchisement had come to nothing in 1835 
a Select Committee was appointed to enquire into the whole position 
of copyhold Three years later its was cu-culated the position 

being thus summarised ‘ Tins tenure is lil adapted to the wants of 
the present day and is a blot on the judicial system of the country 
The peculiarities and incidents of copyholds (which have their origin 
m the villeinage of the feudal system) ore at once highly mcon 
venient to the owners of the land and prejudicial to the general 
interests of the State” The Committee added that valuable pro 
ducts of the soil were not freelv available for the lord could not fell 
timber or secure minerals without the consent of his tenant, nor, 
conversely, could the latter do so without licence of the lord, a 
check was placed both on building and on agricultural improve 
ments, and a tax levied on the capital of tenants Finally, m ad 
1 ocatmg compulsory enfranchisement, it was stated that the Tithe 
Commissioners would agree to add this duty to their other obh 
gations 

In 1841 an Act to facilitate the commutation of manorial rights 
and the enfranchisement of copyhold resulted from the recom 
mendations of this body, and mmor amending Acts subsequently 
passed the legislature, but voluntary methods were still employed 
Some years later greater powers were invoked, for, by two Acts, 
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passed m 1852 and 1858 respectuelj, either landlord or tenant ^vas 
permitted to applj for compulsory enfranchisement The financial 
terms upon -which this was to be earned out were subject to the de 
cision of two valuers, except in the case of properties below £20 m 
ftnn iml ^alue when this dut> de\ol\ed on the local Justices of the 
Peace Although, as a result of this legislation, copjhold tenures 
were for man\ } ears abolished at the rate of several hxmdred per 
nnTitTTn, jet, SO great was the number of manors and so numerous 
their mdi\ndual properties, that e\ en m recent tunes copj holders 
represented a considerable bodj of persons In 1894 a fresh Act con- 
sohdated the laws relatmg to copjhold, and placed upon the Board 
of Agriculture the dutj of sanctioning and supervismg enfranchise- 
ments 

Finallj , m 1922, under the auspices of Lord Birkenhead, a Bill 
was framed and passed through both Houses which ga\ e effect to 
compulsory enfranchisement of all copjhold land after 1925 The 
delaj m its coming mto operation was due to a desire to allow time 
for the legal machinery olved m such a far reaching change to be 
overhauled, and to permit of certain complementary adjustments 
bemg made m other measures This Propertj Act might almost be 
described as an omnibus one, for, not onlj did it grant powers to 
convert all copyhold tenure, but, m conjunction with a second 
Propertj Act (1924), it also dealt with such questions as trusteeship, 
mortgage and settlements asthej several! j affected landed mterests, 
and greatlj facilitated the passmg of real estate (thereby causmg 
the final disappearance of the notorious ‘ heir at law”, m company 
with, as t^-pes of inheritance. Borough English and Gavelkmd), which 
it was its aim to place m this connection upon a footmg similar to 
that occupied bj other forms of property All manorial mcidents 
possessmg pecuniary value can, by agreement, be extmgmshed up 
to January 1st, 1936 Before Januarj 1931, the tenant could legally 
require this to be effected Subsequent to the latter date, the land 
lord can insist upon a settlement being reached b\ the end of 1935, 
by which time, if no steps have hitherto been taken payments cease 
For j et another period of e jears, the ^Imistry of Agriculture will 
be mvited to assess the compensation due to lords and otherpersons 
The mam clauses affectmg eop\ hold pronded for compensation 
both to lords of the manor and their stewards — ^the latter of course 
for loss of office— paj able either bj a lump sum or bj annual m 
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stalments, leases for lives were to be con\erted into leases nmnmg 
for mnetj j ears, whereby the absence of legal expenses at each re- 
newal will alone have represented a considerable sa\ mg 

Thus, concurrently with the disappearances of a system of tenure, 
ha\ e passed the ceremonies and customs mextncablj associated with 
its existence for more than a thousand j ears The mterests of the 
historian and of the antiquaiy have fortunately been considered, for 
the Property Act provided that the Jlaster of the Rolls should as- 
sume responsibihty for safeguarding the records of manors Vn ithm 
two or three y ears of 1926 mformation had been forthcommg m re 
gard to o\ er eight thousand obsolete manors, details of which had 
been registered at the Pubhc Record Office Due to the personal 
interest shown by the then Master of the Rolls, accommodation was 
shorth afterwards reported to have been found m e\ery County of 
England for their relevant records Accordingly , these invaluable 
documents now rest permanently in safe and accessible repositones 
where facihties for their study by all accredited persons interested m 
economic or local history are provided 
As it was claimed on behalf of the abo^e two Acts that almost 
every advantage securable by registration of title would, m future, 
be conferred upon unregistered land, a few words must be devoted 
to that subject BhstoncaUy, such registration has hitherto been 
represented m this country m two forms — viz registration of docu 
ments of title and registration of actual title Under an Act of the 
time of Queen Anne registration of the first character T\as applied 
to the Ridings of Yorkshire and to the County of Middlesex, Deeds 
Registries being set up at akefield, at Beverley and, during the 
reign of George II, at J^orthallerton All leasehold and freehold land 
withm the appropriate Registrar’s area is amenable to the condi- 
tions of the Act, the pro\ isions of which are controlled by the Coimty 
Councils, but the Registrar’s own appointment has to be confirmed 
by the Lord Chancellor Under an Act of Parhament, known as 
Lord Westbury’s Transfer of Land Act (1862), a \oluntary system 
of registration of title was extended to the rest of England and 
M ales, a Central Land Registry Office bemg set up m London So 
far as the ^letropolitan area was concerned, compulsory powers 
were added m 1889 and the whole system placed under the junsdie 
tion of the London County Council Under the Land Registration 
Act of 1925 it IS now open to any County Council, by means of a 
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two thirds majoTitj, to request the Lord Chancellor to introduce 
registration within its particular area Thus, Orders in Council, at 
the instance of the towns concerned, extended the s\ stem to East 
bourne and to Hastmgs, but no local Registries were estabhshed, 
the work bemg a dmin istered from the London Register Office In 
1930 there appeared a Report (Cd 3564, 1930) bj the Committee 
appomted to m^estigate the whole subject Bneflj summarised, 
the recommendations of that bod> were to the foUowmg effect that 
eventuallj some form of decentrahsation would be necessarj , but 
that, for the tune bemg, all fresh areas coming under the provisions 
of the Land Registration Acts should be administered from London 
There, this large and ^ erj important matter now rests, it remams to 
be seen if the existing permissi\e regulations will be mcreasmglj 
adopted, or whether, within another decade or two, public opinion 
will force the compulsorj adoption of measures that elsewhere ha\ e 
pro^ ed highly beneficial Onlj , however, m the latter e^ ent will the 
subject become one of practical mlerest to the owners of agricultural 
land, for whom at present it has but an academic appeal 

Leasehold tenure m%olves consideration of such questions as 
access to land and the relationship of the State to the indmdual, 
questions that in modem times are inextricablj entangled with 
political considerations But, as the legislation deaUng with the 
provision of Small Holdmgs m this country will be found discussed 
at length m Chapter vi, the general principles oh ed in leasehold 
and the customs existing m other coimtries need alone be re\ lewed 
here In general, it is fair to sum up the historj of agricultural leases 
bj sajung that the more stable social conditions and — once a monej 
basis had been introduced — the more stable prices remamed, the 
longer were the periods for which tenants were admitted Each up 
heal al, whether economic, constitutional or climatic, can thus be 
seen reflected throughout the length and breadth of the land 
At the present time approximately two thirds (viz 200,000) 
of all Enghsh and Welsh farmers are tenants, but the number of 
landowners is not now, and never has been, known, for this country 
has no sy stem of cadastre, and, in the absence of the correspondmg 
maps, can issue no official information relatiie to ownership In 
1873, however, at the mstigation of the House of Lords, m order to 
allay hostility and to disprove a widely spread statement to the 
effect that there i\ ere onh 80,000 landowners m England and Wales, 
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a return was collected which purported to show their numbers m 
every parish As all land outside the metropohs was included, the 
results ha\ e little bearmg upon the problem of rural tenancy, but it 
may be recorded that some 270,000 persons were returned as owning 
land of one acre and upwards, and some 700,000 as possessmg plots 
below an acre m extent Statisticallj, this matenal is very suspect, 
as both contemporary critics and subsequent investigators have 
demonstrated Indeed, the Hon J C Brodnck (in a contribution 
to J IV Probvn’s Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries) 
alone tore to shreds the exaggerated conclusions arrived at bj the 
authors of this so called “Domesday” book, for he made it clear 
that, excludmg duplicates, there could not be more than 150,000 
owners of land abov e one acre in England and Wales, that 15,000,000 
acres out of 33,000,000 were m the hands of 2250 mdividuals, vuz 
half the then enclosed land was held by 1 ^ per cent, of all land- 
owners It IS not surprising, therefore, that those responsible for the 
mqmrj let matters rest where they were, and no further attempt on 
similar lines has ev er been made Prejudice is nowadays rarely m- 
V oked against rural landowners as such, and an> pohtical or other 
attacks are apt to take the more insidious form of proposals for 
additional taxation upon their possessions The burdens and charges 
for maintenance of agricultural properties are sufficient evidence, 
ev en if none other was av ailable, that their owners are not battening 
upon a class of helpless tenants 

An example of an early fifteenth century lease, taken from the 
History of Hazcsted, b> Sir J CuUum, Bart , illustrates the principal 
safeguards that landlords in the Middle Ages thought fit to insert m 
such documents Here, in 1410, the owner, when reserving to hun- 
self the customaiy rights that went mth the property, specifically 
included the mill house, stables and gardens contiguous to the 
manor house, together with all the ponds The tenant agreed to 
raamtain the houses m “covering and daubing” (m other words he 
was responsible for outside repairs), not to lop trees, and to receive a 
certain head of cafffe at a valuation, the latter to be returned or 
their V alue refunded at the landlord’s option when the lease expired 
Inaddition, aprovisowasmsertedjWherebvthetenantwas compelled 
to leav e “ as many acres well ploughed, sown and manured as he re- 
ceiv ed at first”. Fmallj , and here comes the mam distmction between 
such a lease and one granted in later times, if the rent was a fortnight 
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in arrear the landlord might distrain; and if no pajTnent was forth- 
coming after a month, he could re-enter and take possession Each 
party signified his approx al of these arrangements by agreemg to 
forfeit £100 m case of failure, this sum bemg actually equi^ alent to 
five years’ rent. The reference to h\ estock is mdicative of that form 
of lease known as “Stock and Land”, by which an abnormal pro- 
portion of the capital obhgations was assumed by the landlord, m 
that he pronded a head of hvestocL numerically to be made good at 
the expiration of the lease. This had already become a popular 
s>-stem by the fifteenth century; it crops up, too, m modem times 
m many parts of the world and is mdicati^ e of the search for a 
method whereby tenants’ commitments may be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Techmcal improvements registered m the practice of agriculture 
were apt to be reflected slowly m leases, for the archives of the 
Manor of Hawsted contam their first reference to r> e-grass, clover 
and turnips m a lease of 1733, and, although the landlord allowed 
two shillmgs for everj’ load of manure or cmder ashes put on the 
land, Sir J. Cullum quotes the case of a tenant who, m twentj -one 
j ears’ occupancy, had enriched his property by but a smgle load. 
Another, specifically compelled by his lease to lay thirt> loads 
annually on a large farm, did so “verj* reluctantlj ”. It has been 
declared that the de\’il always makes the landlords, but it looks as 
if his Satamc Majesty occasionally, m the past at least, experi- 
mented m the fabncation of a tenant. 

In this country, with its predommant system of private landlord 
and tenant, the latter started with certam mitial disadvantages 
which the passage of time has abrogated For, just as the first half 
of the mneteenth cenUm*, through the Reform Act, brought social 
emancipation to the tenant farmer, so did the second half, with its 
numerous minor Acts of an agricultural nature, confer upon him 
economic freedom. Yet, wntmg between these two periods, Caird 
expressed his behef that landlords would m future reap additional 
benefits, and that the lot of tenants would become harder and 
harder. He based the first of these conclusions upon the stnctlj 
limited extent of the land available for agriculture and the certamts 
of its future diminution, and the second, he held, necessarily arose 
from the competition which tenants would have to meet from all 
directions, and the demands likely to be made upon them from their 
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labourers In regard to the first assumption, viz that agricultural 
land must increase m value, it has smce been cynically observed that 
the best course for the purchaser of real property to have pursued 
at the time in question v ould have been to acquire the ownership of 
the then \ alueless sandy areas bordermg our coasts and of the similar 
inland heather wastes which were destined to become the sea side 
resorts and golf courses of later generations 

In circumstances very different from those envisaged by Caird 
a quarter of a century earlier — viz extreme depression — the land 

owners in the 70’sand80’sassumedavery reasonable attitude towards 

their farming tenants, and later, in times of comparative prosperity, 
the very existence of leases of some duration frustrated any attempts 
that might possibly ha\ e been made by them to share in the extra 
profits won from the land For example, the aggregate increases 
secured by landlords after 1914 were small, for only if the conditions 
prevailing from 1915 to 1917 had been perpetuated on a sound basis 
would rents m general slowly have moved upwards as leases fell m 
As matters were, subsequent to a rise that, over the country m 
general, may by 1920 have a\eraged 20 per cent , reductions were 
soon being sought and landlords as a class received a very small pro 
portion of the additional wealth gained dunng the few years when 
agriculture prospered In general the larger the owner’s commi 
ments have been in the past the smaller have been his proportiona e 
net returns, proof of this can be seen by those who will read t e 
evidence brought before any of the numerous Commissions ap 
pointed during the past half century "WTien agricultural land lies 
derelict by the hundred thousand acres, as has happened on at l^^st 
two occasions in the last hundred years, the prevailing system of 
leasehold tenure is apt to be unfairly attacked, but the alternative, 
that of State expropriation, could not preclude such conditions, and 
would when faced with them, merely shift the losses entailed upon the 
taxpayer Under all normal conditions, agriculture practised under 
leasehold has returned to landlord and tenant as much as either had 
originally been led to expect, and the State has constantly effected 
minor easements to the advantage of the latter Tenant right is 
now a very different matter from what was implied by that expression 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, for numerous Agricultural 
Holdings Acts have smce then been passed, the damage done by 
ground game is under the control of the farmer himself he is no longer 
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called upon to meet the demands of the tithe-collector — or, to all in- 
tents — of the rate-collector; he cannot be evicted except for the 
grav est derehction of the basic principles of husbandrj ; he is as- 
sured of compensation upon the highest scale for any improv ements 
he himself has effected; and, finally, if absolute security of tenure 
has not been granted him, freedom of cultivation and liberty of 
action — ^both of these are his for as long or as short a time as he 
cares to stipulate. It is not without significance that, durmg the last 
few years of falling prices, the majority of arable farmers hav e pre- 
ferred a year to year occupation, with the opportumties for cuttmg 
losses thus provided, to any tenancj secured m advmnce for a period 
of years 

This situation has been built up, step by step, on legislation com- 
menemg with an Act of 1851, which attempted to improv'e the 
tenant’s position m regard to fixtures In 1875 the Agricultural 
Holdings Act granted compensation for certain improv ements, but, 
although landlords were able to contract out of its terms, this re- 
presented a theoretical improvement upon the hitherto existing 
practice of giv e and take between the outgoing and the mcoming 
tenants, whereby the former could return to the farm to recov er 
certain crops and the latter could anticipate his occupation by 
entering upon the arable land in adv ance. A far-reaching Act was 
passed m 1888, which strengthened greatly the tenant’s position m 
regard to notices to quit and agam dealt with compensation, but this 
time stopped up the loopholes for evasion. Special compensation, 
over and above the normal, was granted to market gardeners m 
1895. The pre-war agriculturist attained his greatest step forward 
m 1908 when the Act of that year — complementary- to the Small 
Holdmgs measure — granted compensation for unexliausted im- 
prov ements, gav e freedom of cropping and disposal of produce, per- 
mitted sale off the farm of hay and of straw and recognised in terms 
of money both “unreasonable disturbance” and the damage occa- 
sioned by ground game Finally-, the Com Production Act and the 
Agnculture Act were designed to consohdate this situation, which 
the Agricultural Holdmgs Act of 1932 endorsed by- grantmg the 
post-war farmer compensation up to the equivalent of two years’ 
rent if giv-en notice, except for bad farming (this was apphcable if 
even one field was taken by the landlord) and permitted such greater 
freedom of eroppmg as v-irtually- to rescmd the immemorial obhga- 
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tion to return everj-thing to the land« although, on the other hand, 
compensation is pajable for * high*’ farmmg The tenant can de- 
mand arbitration m regard to the amount of rent and, if dissatisfied 
mth the result, can, on quittmg, claim for disturbance Allotment 
holders and the occupants of cottage gardens were, for the first time, 
mcluded in the compensators clauses, but their special case will be 
dealt with m the section devoted to Small Holdmgs 

There exists, m that wcH known fruit growing district, the Vale 
of El esliam, a peoihar example of tenant nght which the Tnbunal 
of Investigation and private individuals ha\ e alike urged should be 
legally adopted elsewhere Bv the custom m question the tenant’s 
fruit trees are his own properti and be has the privilege of selecting 
a successor who will take them over at a price agreed upon b> the 
two parties The landowner, provided he accepts the meomer, has 
no financial or other responsibditi to bear, should he, however, refuse 
to endorse the outgoer’s selection, then payment of compensation 
devolves upon himself Whether this method would be appbcable 
to all types of farms in the rest of the country is open to argument 
m detail, but the question deserves full mvestigation 
This being the position of the normal English tenant farmer, what 
alterations, short of land nationalisation, thereby effecting a change 
m his landlord, have been suggested m regard to the only other 
factor susceptible of modification — his rent’ There is no occasion to 
mtroduce mto these pages a full discussion of the economic theory of 
rent or to refer to such matters as site value and unearned mcrement 
for the occupation of agncultural land m this countn affords m 
sufficient data for a renew of the pnnaples miolved nor is the 
nation ei er likelv to reframe its whole conception of land tenure 
It mas , however, be premised that rent is defined as that excess 
which the produce of a given area of land affords over and above the 
expenses of cultivation, and after a certam profit has accrued to the 
occupant, normal conditions of soil and skill on the part of the 
fanner are, however, connoted, together with umformity m sur 
roundmg undertakings It will be seen that, if this definition is 
pursued sufficientlj far back, land, which from its mfenonty can 
afford to pay no rent while producing a crop that just allows a 
profit, sets the standard for the better classes existmg in the same 
neighbourhood, and that an infinity of factors arises as population 
increases, means of communication are provided, and especially as 
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improvements m technical practices occur The additional returns 
secured from better sod, or from such causes as those just enumer- 
ated, represent roughly the amount of “rent” that might be paid 
for the pnv ilege of farmmg the land affected thereby 

Ricardo’s farmhar statement that “ Com is not high because a rent 
IS paid, but a rent is paid because com is high” is the counterpart 
of the dictum that “Rent forms no part of the price of agricultural 
produce”, but represents a pajunent for differential advantages 
In this and other dev eloped countries it is, how ever, obvious that 
present daj rents are to a decreasing extent remuneration for the 
use of natural advantages of land, whether arising from quahty of 
sod or from position, but roust be regarded as (the meagre) mterest 
upon capital sunk durmg numerous past centuries m reclamation, 
improvement and mamtenance, after deduction of which there maj 
be, m such times as the present, a mmus quantity left, as will later 
on be recorded Marshall once wrote “ I admit that the sod of old 
countries is often as much an artificial product as those pieces of 
earth which hav e been arranged into brick walls, and that a great 
deal of it has jnelded but a poor return to the v ast capital sunk into 
it, even in recent times ” Contrarj', too, to the \ lews, frequentl} ex- 
pressed bj those unfamdiarwxthEnghsh agriculture, the“amemtj ” 
value attachmg to the majontj of farms is neghgible Even if 
sporting rights are added under this head to the expression “social 
prestige”, it is rare to find, outside the “Shires”, parts of East 
Angha and some scattered areas, any homogeneous district where 
the combined v alue of both would exceed a small percentage of the 
total rent In manj districts, e g the fens, there is not now, and 
nev er has been, a pennyworth of amenity attaching to the possession 
of the sod, for huntmg, shootmg, squires and “County societj ” are, 
alike, non existent From a strictly agricultural standpoint it is 
immaterial that there exist large tracts of land m Scotland whose 
prmcipal value is derived from their sporting amenities Nor, 
fortunately , is there m these Islands but seldom any opportunity 
for the agneultural community to indulge m “ farmmg land v alues ” 
— a practice which inevitably occurs m rapidlv dev eloping countries 
of the New World 

But, while the returns secured bj' an English landlord for market 
garden properties m the outskirts of a town and by the owner of a 
grouse moor m Scotland or of praine land m Canada may be funda- 
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mentally dependent upon similar factors, the cash expression in 
each case \s -widely dissimilar Even m this country, agricultural — 
as opposed to urban — land vanes widely, both in capital value and 
in rentabilitj , for instance in one and the same County tv o freehold 
properties, equidistant from rad and town, changed hands at pubhc 
sales shortly after the war, at 15s the acre and £172 the acre re 
spectively The first comprised some hundreds of acres of hea-vy 
clay land that had been allowed to go derelict, the second consisted 
of a few acres of rich grazing meadows in a fen district where arable 
predominated and where drought was at the time very serious In 
1907, a -very competent authority, Mr R J Thompson (subsequently 
Assistant Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture) in a paper read 
to the Rojal Statistical Society, estimated the unimproved value of 
land at £8 the acre and the permanent improvements and equipment 
at another £12 the acre, which gave the familiar total figure of £20 
Sir l\illiam Dampier, man> jears later, pointed out m his presi 
dential address to the Agricultural Economics Society, that, if in 
terest were taken at 8^ per cent on the £12 (equal to 8s 5d ) and, 
on the assumption that from a gross rent of £l repairs and other out 
goings at 7s were deducted, there would have been left a ‘ true 
rent of 4r 7d per acre By substituting post war values m 1980, 
relating to several estates covering a total area of over 40,000 acres, 
Sir was able to demonstrate that the then equivalent 

Ricardian rent was a minus quantity to the extent of 9s 6d per acre 

More recent and official, statistics are now available in this con 
nection, for, as a result of the Census of Production in 1925, the 
’Ministry of Agriculture issued the following data, which have been 
amalgamated by the WTiter 

The o\ er all a\ erage figures of 31s and £31 (representing in effect 
a valuation based upon twenty years’ purchase) would now, of 
course, be too high, for m 1931 a very comprehensiv e mvestigation 
into the farm economy of East Anglia, conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture at Cambridge, for this depressed area ga\ e an average 
rent of 19s Qd per acre The total value of all farm land (mcludmg, 
of course, farm buildings) in England and "Wales was in 1925 cal 
culated b> the Ministry to have been £795,000 000, to which sum 
had to be added another £21,000 000 to represent the capital value 
of the rough grazings Corresponding figures for the component 
parts of these Islands would raise the total to at least £1,200 OOO 000 
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Average rent and capital value per acre (excliisne of rough grazings) 
of holdings of different sizes in England and Wales, 1925 
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Tenants’ capital (live and dead stock, included) might be taken at 
some £15 per acre, with a range from £10, in the case of large light- 
land farms, up to o^ er £80 where poultry and fruit are raised the 
proportions thus borne respecti\ely by the landowner’s and the 
tenant’s shares — almost exactly txro-thirds and one-third— em- 
phasise the heavy commitments of the o^vne^s. 

The relations between a tenant-farmer and his landlord were 
many years ago described as existing in an atmosphere of faith, 
credulity and chance, a state of affairs which, until the se-s ere de- 
pression of the ’eighties and ’nmeties came about, could perhaps be 
defended, but thereafter it was urged something more substantial 
than short-dated tenancies was called for. This claim was nothing 
noi el, for Caird and others had repeatedly urged, some thirty j ears 
previously, that sU tenant-farmers could reasonably ask for was 
certainty of tenure. Coke’s example was still fresh in men’s memories, 
and it was freely said that, if he could prosper when accordmg leases 
for twenty years, smaller landlords, e\ en m abnormal times, could 
surely follow some waj in his footsteps. One particular feature in 
these Holkham agreements appealed to farmers, and this was that 
for sixteen years complete freedom of action was accorded both in 
regard to rotation, management of the land and sale of the produce; 
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only m the last four years had the Norfolk four course rotation to be 
restored Mo^eo^ er, after this lapse of sixteen years, renewal for an 
other twenty, on fresh terms for the last sixteen, would always be 
granted Numerous witnesses before the Royal Commission of 1893 
evidently hankered after soraethmg of this sort, for, while they ga\ e 
mstance after instance of the obsenance of goi^d faith by landlords 
in the then difficult circumstances they also naturally urged that 
sittmg tenants should not be placed in the posit*oii either of offermg 
an impossible rent or else of quittmg their holdings Others, whilst 
recognising the ei il of short dated tenancies, suggested steps that 
aimed further than anj tinkering with tenure, ky advocating the 
reorganisation of the terms of partnership, iP other words, they 
implied that rent should bear a fixed relationship to farmmg profits 
Such schemes were generally based upon som® modification of the 
principles contained in Elizabethan com rents, and were designed 

oi to tfea. 

assessing of the landlord’s return until the tensiit’s profits had been 
determmed An Assistant Commissioner of the Board of Agnculture 
quoted a case of the former method found in th® Eastern Counties 
Here, it had been agreed between the parties concerned, that rent 
should mose proportionally as and when the price of w'heat rose 
above 82^ 6d per quarter or fell below 28f 6d The basic rent was 
£400, and on a wheat area of 70 acres, a hypothetical example 
showed that when the Gazette pnce fell to 25s . average yield of 
250 quarters (after the deduction of seed com) would result in 
£43 15^ bemg remitted in rent, i e 250 times 6d If the price 
further declined to 21^ the rent would ha\e be®ii £306 5s , a reduc 
tion of almost 25 per cent Con\ erselj , in times of really high \ alues 
the landlord must ha^e benefited \erj considefsblj , for had wheat 
fetched 60s his receipts would ha\e been almost doubled Such an 
expedient, initiated m times of extreme depression, and practised m 
a wheat raising area when, raoreoi er, prices of gram were not onlj 
exceptionallj unremunerative but were also practically stationarj, 
maj ha\ e tided oi er a difficult situation, but for the country as a 
whole it would ha^e represented an impossible proposition To fix 
rent m relation to one agricultural commodity when dnersity of 
output was increasmg would ha\ e been grossly uneconomic, neither 
would it ha\ e been feasible to base it upon the principal crop found 
on each mdi\ idual undertaking 
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Historically, howe\er, it may perhaps be of passing interest to 
quote from a pamphlet entitled Corn Rents and Money Rents, pub- 
lished in 1845 by the then Master of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, m "which it was sought to pro\e that leases granted on this 
basis had for many j ears been advantageous to both landlord and 
tenant The College m question, after lowermg rents in the ’twenties 
and ’thirties, had agreed with certain tenants, m lieu of further re- 
ductions, to accept pajTnent on the current \ alues of a fixed quan- 
tity of wheat — m one case 1350 bushels and m another 1100 bushels. 
— ^these \ alues to be determmed bj the prices rulmg in Cambridge 
corn-market on the Saturdaj s preceding Ladj Day and Michaelmas 
It was proved to the Master’s satisfaction that the College, m the 
intervemng time, had recei\ ed considerabl v more mone j than would 
hai e been the case if it had granted a lease based on a cash rent pure 
and simple, but this calculation was made on the assumption that, 
in the latter e% ent, a verj low basis would ha\ e been adopted in a 
time of unique depression, and the fact that one of the tenants sent 
a most appreciati\ e letter to the College tends to shou that perhaps 
a pri'N ate landlord would not ha\ e accepted conditions that met the 
requirements of a corporate body The pamphlet itself thus enumer- 
ated the advantages of a com rent 

The landlord during a period of jears, m which the price of com 
fluctuates, recenes a fair average rent, the tenant bemg reheved when 
e\ er prices are low, the landlord proportional!) benefiting when prices are 
high If com continue at a fixed price, the rent remains high If corn 
contmue at a low pnce the rent is low, but the landlord recen es as much 
as he would do under a money agreement A com rent remo^ es the chief 
objection of the landlord to granting a lease on his farm, and checks m 
the tenant the spirit of specidation 

Fmallj, technical objections that tius sjstem could onl) appl) to 
arable land, or that, precisely on those occasions when the farmer 
had a deficient harvest, and consequently the smallest output of 
wheat, would he be called on to paj the highest rent, w ere brushed 
aside by the assurances that grazing land could be rented on the 
prevailmg \ alues of beef and mutton (expressed m stones of meat) 
and that, qmte truly (when home supphes w ere predominant), in- 
creases m the price of wheat were disproportionatel) greater than 
the deficiency itself represented Despite this, and subsequent ad- 
vocacy, later generations, as has been showm, have not progressed 
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beyond the stage of tentati\e suggestions for the introduction of 

some slidmg scale system between landlord and tenant. 

Division of profits on the basis of a fixed return on his capital to 
the tenant, the remainder going to the landlord, formed a scheme 
that was frequently advocated some forty years ago, and has been 
mooted occasionally since Here the tenant is entitled to, say, 
10 per cent interest on his own capital, whatever may have been 
the result of the j ear’s trading, is held liable for the rent of his 
dwelling house, and, m extreme cases, foregoes any further share m 
the business, in others he takes a varying and small percentage of the 
net profits In good years such an agreement results in the landlord 
getting a relatively high return, but m bad seasons, or in times of 
continued depression, not only does he secure no farming profits but, 
even after offsettmg the rent of the house, may still have to meet, 
from his own pocket, part of the sum due to the tenant as interest 
Strictures passed upon this method have generally taken the form 
of pointmg out that its efficacy depended upon thorough annual 
valuations being undertaken of the tenant’s live and dead stock, and 
that there was more than a chance that unscrupulous occupiers 
would neglect their holdings, in the certaintj of receiving a fixed 
income Nowadays, however, valuations are a commonplace ev ent, 
and the mere fact that they take place would deter the lazy tenant 
from riskmg an undue reduction m his own capital, and therefore m 
his income From the landlord’s point of view this kind of profit 
sharmg makes the least demand upon his capital resources, repre- 
senting in other respects merely a case of farmmg by proxy 

But, m an altemativ e plan, referred to by the official of the Board 
previously quoted, profit-shanng could result m equally heav^ losses 
to a landlord Attention was drawn to a case m Bedfordshire, where 
the owner was a Cambridge College which had agreed, after allowing 
priority to the tenant in respect of a fixed 3 per cent on his capital, 
to divide the remainmg book-profits m equal parts Such an agree- 
ment greatly fav cured the tenant, even when his return was only at 
the rate of 3 per cent , for no no carcumstances could he record an 
actual loss while his landlord might, when facing a deficit, in addi 
tion be called upon to presait the tenant with a cheque for the 
whole of the latter’s interest 

The difficulties mv oh ed in any attempt to depart from the straight- 
fonv ard sj stem, whereby the landowner automatically adv ances the 
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bulk of the capital and the tenant has complete financial freedom, 
ha\ e been illustrated m the foregoing paragraphs, where suggestions 
put forward in times of abnormal distress ere purposelj selected, 
for such periods are the most prolific of re% olutionarj ideas If the 
reward to the owner was at the best of times considerably greater 
than it is, there might be a possibihtj of persuading him to risk the 
definite loss of money on occasions when he now at worst recei\ es 
none, but if his return o% er a senes of years be exa min ed httle sur 
prise will be expressed that he clings to the existmg arrangement 
It is probable, too, that the bulk of tenant farmers prefer somethmg 
that pertams to a gamble, that is to say that, while a rent fixed m 
advance can almost always be met, it may enable a really large 
profit to be reahsed and, if conditions deteriorate, is generallv sus- 
ceptible of adjustment if not of complete remission, for has not the 
lando^vner been referred to in this connection as an ‘ economic 
buffer”’ Jsowadays, indeed, it would appear as if the resihency of 
the buffer s sprmgs maj ha\ e been permanently impaired, for re- 
ductions of rent are seldom restored m their entirety when pros 
peritj returns Again, if freedom of action is desired by tenants, 
freedom to select the latter has always represented a considerable 
asset to landlords For these reasons any radical change m the pre 
^ ailmg custom of tenancy is a \ ery unhkely e\ ent m relation to 
large and medium sized holdings m this coimtry , although it must 
be pomted out that the position of the agricultural landowner in re 
lation to his outgomgs has been an extremely difficult one durmg 
the last fourteen y ears, for all his costs of mamtenance — such as 
building repairs — ha's e been mordmately mcreased at just that time 
when his tenants expected the most from him m the way of relief 
The provision on lease of Small Holdmgs, howe\ er, presents a 
different proposition, and one which is discussed m Chapter v, but 
because the State itself has felt called upon to mter\ ene m this par 
ticular case, and for the purpose of creatmg a fresh class of holding, 
it does not necessarily follow that the nation is the best landlord of 
farms m general Mhilst the settmg up of Land Courts m this 
country has frequently been urged m pre\uous decades, the pro 
gressn e alterations legally effected m favour of tenants have resulted 
in less bemg heard of this form of official super\usion Even the ad 
vocates of these Courts have held that their mam usefulness would 
be seen, not m the fixmg of judicial rents, but rather m guaranteemg 
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continuity of tenure or the altemati\e of ample compensation for 
disturbance Indeed the feelings expressed by tenants themselves 
before the Roj al Commission of 1893 were practically unanimous 
agamst an> mterference bj the State in this matter and remained 
so even m regard to a suggested Court of Arbitration In both 
Scotland and Ireland legislation now of some standing has resulted 
m the State usurping the functions that are generally associated 
with these Courts but it must be pointed out that in each case 
jurisdiction extends onlj to Small Holdings where also in the case of 
England and ales verj similar powers have been created for and 
are exercised bj those semi official bodies — the Countj Councils 

In Ireland the Congested Districts Board had m the first mstance 
a unique task to meet one m fact that comprised not onlj the re 
establishment of other industries besides that of agriculture but 
also the amehoration of social conditions over large areas It will 
suffice to pro\e that this Board was not primarily a tribunal for the 
ordinarj landlord and his tenant when it is stated that the total 
earnings of the families under its protection ranged doAvn to £S per 
annum (with an addition of £6 to represent the \ alue of home pro 
duee) and that one of its mam objects was to increase the size of 
holdings almost everywhere blighted by the evil of minute sub 
division previously referred to in the case of AchiU and elsewhere m 
the est 

That this trouble was of some standing and that Irish landlords 
of the smaller sort had long needed a restraming hand can be seen 
bv the foUowmg extract from a letter written from that country by 
Lord Palmerston in 180S 

Every farm swarms with its little holders who have each four or five 
or at the utmost ten or tweh e acres Thej are too poor to unproi e their 
land and j et it is impossible to turn them out as they have no other 
means of subs stence Their condition howev er will be unproved as I 
graduallj get rid ofthe middlemen and petty landlords These people take 
a certam quantity of ground reserve to themselves a small portion and 
let out the rest to under tenants They make these unfortunate devnls 
pay the rent o/ I’amifani? sad sn exeesv fitey keep for CiiMiif 

selves and call a profit rent while they hve upon the part they reserve 
without paying any rent for it. In my last ride the universal cry was 
Give us roads and no petty landlords 
This appeal the Congested Districts Board aided by Land Purchase 
had a century later gone far to comply with but its functions were 
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never those associated vith the stnct definition of a Land Court. 
Indeed, both the Free State and Ulster non pro\ide eminently 
successful examples of State intervention by direct purchase, for, m 
each part of the country, are to be seen numerous small and medium 
sized holdmgs that are m the assured possession of their occupiers, 
to ivhom it has alwaj s been immaterial whether or not the financial 
basis of their ongmal contracts unduly fa\ oured them at the expense 
of the (British) taxpaj er and the majonty of whom can equally 
ignore, m its national aspects, a most unexpected financial crux 
mvolved m the disposal of their land annuities In fact, the only 
restramt legaUj exercisable against them would appear to be a wise 
provision of the Land Purchase Acts that forbids consobdation of their 
carefully apportioned farms mthout permission from the Land Com- 
mission or until the whole of the purchase money has been received 
The Crofters’ Commission m Scotland \ras established under an 
Act of 1886 on analogous lines, its obbgations includmg the fixmg of 
faur rents and the supervision of such matters as compensation and 
succession, it also possessed the power to enlarge lioldings where 
such action was considered necessarj. Its area of operation was 
confined to the Outer Isles and to a few adjacent West Coast Counties. 
Here also, the expedient of granting considerable pon ers to a body 
pnmardy workmg on behalf of the really small tenant farmer has 
met with undoubted success, and the eulogy of it contained m the 
Report of the Ro) al Commission on the Highlands and Islands v as 
thoroughlj deser\ed, but again no evidence has been forthcoming 
that a Court possessing similar powers over the larger farms of 
England ^ould exert an all round beneficial influence upon the con- 
ditions of their tenure Subsequently, in 1897, a Congested Districts 
Board was set up, the functions of which closely resembled those of 
theEnghshDevelopmentCoramissionorof its Irish counterpart Just 
before the outbreak of war, a Small Landowners Act authorised the 
setting up of crofters’ holdmgs, but its compidsorj clauses were \ ery 
himted Aswas then thecasesouthofthe Border, post-war legislation 
rapidlyfacihtatedtheacqmsitionoflandforalltypesofSmallHolders, 
but the Board remamed paramount within its own jurisdiction 
The Report of such a body as “The Land Enqiurj’ Committee” 
shows clearly the bnes upon which the advocates of State control 
had anticipated that progress would result Generallj , m the fore 
front of their proposals were placed fdaims that Land Courts w ould 
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facilitate the acquisition of land for Small Holdmgs, but nowadays 
this dutv IS abh earned out bj the Countj Councils, supervised by 
a Government Department Next, it was urged that the ohhgation 
upon tenants to pay a ‘ hvmg wage” to their workers would be 
svmpatheticall} considered, b\ forcing landlords to meet anj addi- 
tion^ pavments thus gi^ en eflect to, and the obvious deduction was 
drawn that the control of wages would form a corollary to the other 
duties of the Courts 'tVhil‘^ the above examples demonstrated the 
ultimate aims of such thinkers, their actual arguments m favour of 
a Land Court were based upon the contention that the ownership of 
land represented a monopolv, and that, m “the so-called free har- 
gaming ” between owner and tenant, there was e\ ervlhing m favour 
of the former, ‘ fair” rents bv superseding “competitive” rents 
would therefore have adjusted satisfactorily this handicap The dif- 
ficulties attendant on fi.xujg rents in face of ccooozmc and monetaiy 
changes were generall\ brushed aside bj the statement that agree- 
ments would be confined to five or se\en j ear periods, and that, to 
a^ Old the nsk of stereotyping la^e farms, security of tenure would 
be conditional upon the non requirement of the land for public pur- 
poses such as, for e-xample, SmaU Holdings Where improvements 
were not earned out by the owner, rent would he reduced accord 
mglv, thus landlords would maintain their properties m a high state 
of efficiencs 

Controversion of such of the abo^ e arguments as have not been 
subsequenth met by legislahon will be found m the Report of the 
Commissioners of 1893, whose opening words were as foUows “On 
the subject of land tenure we have taken much evidence from the 
representatives of a section of agncultunsts, who advocate drastic 
changes m the law m connection with that question. Indeed, 
have taken from them upon this pomt more evidence than probably 
was warranted, either b^ their influence or numbers m agricultural 
circles ” After suniinan«ujg the aiguments used by the pnncipal ex- 
ponents referred to, which were similar to those just enumerated, 
the Commissioners expressed the opinion that Land Courts would 
be exceedingly unpopular with theoverwhelmingmajonty of tenant- 
farmers, none of whom had called for their mtroduction Finally, 
they declared that the tenants themselves 

evidentlv entertama wholesome dread of the unnecessary htigahon which 
the^ would create, and are of opuuon that thev can make better bargains 
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with their landlords for themselves than lawjers or Land Courts are 
hkelj to make for them Thej beheve that the adoption of the three 
“F’s” (fair rent, fixit 3 ’of tenure and free sale) m anj* shape or form would 
constitute an altogether uncalled for mterference between landlord and 
tenant, and, so far from bettering their position, inevitablj’ make it worse 
We hare no doubt these opimons are well founded. So far as the land 
lords are concerned, the creation of anj such tribunal could not fail to 
diminish the mterest which thej now take in their properties, and we are 
stronglj* of opmion that it would greatlj decrease, if it did not entirelj 
arrest, expenditure on permanent impro\ ements It is mamfestl} of the 
greatest importance to agnculture that every reasonable encouragement 
should be gii en to this expenditure, and that landoivners should in ev erj’ 
waj’ be encouraged to take an actn e and personal mterest m their estates, 
and bj' judicious expenditure of capital assist their tenants to compete 
with the producers of agricultural produce in other countries. We ha\ e 
therefore without hesitation 3m\ed at the conclusion that the creation 
of anj' court or tribunal for the purpose of establishing, whoUj’ or partial!} , 
the poUej’ of the three “F’s” would be a grave and senous injurj* to the 
agricultiial commumtj and to the mdustrj' which has been committed 
to our enquiry. 

These being the \iews of a representati\ e bodj' in the early 
’nineties, it may be asked if the passage of forty years may not have 
effected modifications m the situation To this the answer is that, 
thanks to creative and protective legislation, the statutorj Small 
Holder has, in his greatly increased numbers, recei\ed the tliree 
“F’s” substantially intact, whilst other tenant farmers have secured 
numerous concessions that have benefited them more than would 
anj system of arbitration bj’ the State The upshot ma\ e^ en be that 
the position of tenants holding land under Countj Councils might, 
m tunes of deep depression, be shghtly inferior to that occupied bj' 
others whose landlords could gi\ e practical expression to their per- 
sonal feehngs m the matter of adjustment of rent. Ne% ertheless, on 
behalf of both the Small Holder and the larger farmer, there have 
recentlj” been put forward — by two pobtical parties and bj’ certam 
'iTid.Yrifi'aaVs — e'm'uorxft.e 'prcqiosals ior uwriers’mrp In 

these pages it is sufficient to describe the former schemes as based, 
in the one case, upon the assumption that State ownership is wholly 
desirable and, in the other, upon the supposed failure of pri\ate 
landowners to function adequately m tunes of extreme depression 
The first partj' would expropriate, with compensation and upon a 
busmess footmg; the second would attempt to transfer all the 
duties and obbgations, hitherto performed bj the prl^ate owner. 
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to the care of Official Committees. Neither is likely to be imple- 
mented. 

The private proposals, referred to above, however, deserve further 
comment, as they emanated from two such well-known authorities 
as Mr C. S. Orwm and Mr W. R. Peel In this scheme, compulsory 
acquisition of all “agricultural” land in England and Wales (only) 
was advocated The exclusion of Scotland enabled the special 
problems associated with the owmership of land north of the Border 
to be avoided. By the compulsory acquisition only of “ agricultural 
lands and other forms of property falling outside all administrative 
urban areas”, the undertaking would, it was claimed, have been 
immensely simplified and its cost reduced. Although an Act of 
Parhament may have defined an agricultural village, there exist in- 
numerable areas which are to all intents and purposes urban in 
character, although stiU classified as rural by the Local Government 
authorities. The extension of modern means of transport has raised 
the \ alue of large tracts of such land above an agricultural level, 
and, as lands “supposed to possess a prospective building value” 
would have received a ten years’ moratorium, to permit of develop- 
ment, it is certain that a very large proportion of all property ear- 
marked would have evaded acquisition Conversely, it is probable 
that urban areas contain more land devoted to farming than was 
anticipated by the authors. Thus, Geary in Land Tenure and Un- 
employment, p. 184 (quoting H. of C. Paper 119 of 1918), refers to 
Rhondda, where 19,888 acres out of a total of 28,885 withm the 
Urban District boundary are rated as agricultural, to Bradford with 
14,534 similarly classified out of 22,843, and even to Birmingham 
with 20,000 out of 43,000 The State was only to acquire the surface 
rights, leaving minerals in private hands, such a policy would have 
involved complicated negotiations in many parts of the country. 
No acreage limit was mentioned, and, as the only exemptions com- 
prised lands associated with public utihty services, commons, 
churchyards, and \^carage houses (a specific reminder being inserted 
to the effect that properties of the Crown, County Councils, Chanty 
and Church lands were scheduled for purchase), it must have been 
intended to expropriate the holders of quite small plots ; thus, many 
cottagers, the occupiers of residential properties and the owners of 
semi-urban gardens would alike have swollen the enormous total of 
individuals with whom negotiations were to be initiated. As the 
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owed object was to acquire control o\ er all farm properties, a more 
reasonable and expeditious method would surely ha\ e been to pur- 
chase only that land which figured m the annual returns of the 
Ministry of Agriculture Owner-occupiers were to be offered the 
option of a tenancy for the term of their h\es, of the li\es of their 
wi\ es, or of the survivors of them, or, alternate el> , for a period of 
jears The interest of leaseholders uould have been bought out side 
b\ side with that of their ground landlords, smce m the case of 
buildings the existing value of the reversion was to be assigned to 
the latter and the remainder to the former ^^Tien the question of 
finance tin as reached, it was seen that the immense problem in\ oh ed 
m the 1 aluation of the property to be acquired was treated as “ a 
mere matter of arithmetic”, Schedule A assessments forming the 
basis for what, “at the present moment”, would have represented 
twenty two and a half vears’ purchase The figures mentioned were 
£1,125,000,000 as the capital sum, and £50,000,000 for annual value, 
but the majority of readers could not endorse the statement that 
“the financial side of the problem is not one uhich should present 
difficulty”, nor were they ready to designate it “a relatively small 
transaction vhich should cause no embarrassment” It should be 
stated that the stock created, redeemable by a deferred sinking 
fund, was to ha\e borne mterest “compamble with the yield of long- 
dated Government stocks” No further information was accorded, 
nor was any attempt directed towards drawing up a composite 
balance sheet or gauging the effects of this vast loan The ability of 
the State to raamtam its newly acquired property mdefimtely at the 
high standard postulated, whilst at the same time conformmg to its 
financial obligations to the holders of land bonds, was tacitly as- 
sumed The possibihty of rural land values fallmg was ignored, but 
it must be obser\ed that, until the State had become absolute 
owner, it would ha\ e been dependent upon the future price levels 
of ajrricultural commodities to maintain its rents The necessity for 
proNndmg additional money to make good the remission of death 
duties and the extinction of the Land tax was apparently not ad 
mitted Considerable attention was devoted to a precise descnption 
of the admmistrative measures proposed and of the personnel to be 
created A new branch of the Mmistiy of Agriculture would ha^ e 
been estabbshed, to act as intermediary between the Board of Inland 
Re\ enue and the County Councils, for these latter bodies were to be 
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dominant in their own areas County, and, under them, District Land 
Agents, each with an area of 30,000 acres, w ere to be appointed, and 
County Foresters would supersede the Forestry Commission 

Such was the plan It avoided certain fatal objections, which, 
from an agricultural standpoint, attached to previous schemes It 
did not, for example, seek to impose a standardised control over 
actual farming methods, nor did it aim at the creation of a um\ ersal 
system of small occupying owners, but tenant farmers, the bulk of 
rural dwellers and the majority of landowners mil trust that the 
necessity for putting this, or any similar proposal, into force will not 
m the near future arise. 



Chapter IV 

MODERN LAND TENURE (continued) 

2tlttayage in France and m Ital>, ‘sharecropping’ and “share renting ’ in the 
United States and Austraha, Russian land systems before and after the war expro 
pnation in Europe and the “Green Revolution , Denmark, the Near East, Spam, 
problems of land tenure amongst native races m Africa and elsewhere 

As the atmosphere engendered neither by the war itself nor by the 
social upheaval that succeeded it led to any alteration m the pre 
^alent system of land-tenure in this country, it is extremely xm 
likely that economic depression alone w ill effect such steps, especially 
when the object lesson afforded by the way m which that system 
overcame the difficulties associated vith the period from 1870 to 
1895 IS recalled One has but to turn, however, to almost any other 
part of the world to find long established prmciples flung to the 
winds, and e\ery conceivable form of land expropriation and of 
benevolent State ownership introduced But before taking a 
survey of what amounted, m some cases, to economic wreckage, it is 
advisable rapidly to summarise the altemativ e forms that tenure 
has assumed abroad 

Pride of place belongs to that most ancient of all, metayage, for, 
five or six thousand years ago, Babylonian cultivators recompensed 
the proprietors of their land by handing o\ er to them annually a 
certam proportion of the grain they had raised Slodern metayage of 
course implies a reduced capital outlay on the part of the tenant and 
a cotxespondmgly heavier demand upon his landlord, met by the 
latter receivmg an augmented share of the farming profits, generally 
consistmg of half of the output of crops and livestock Although it is 
found still existing in other European countries and also further 
afield, as for instance in Egypt and in parts of India, it is to France 
or Italy that the enquirer must turn if he wishes to study examples 
in their fullest development He will find to aid him in his re 
searches, in the case of the former country, a very full account of the 
whole matter in the shape of the official Rapport de la Commission 
d'enquite sur la situation du metayage en France, mstituted by the 
French Farmers’ Society in 1912, and published in the followmg 
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year The description of metaj/age there given (and quoted in the 
Bulletin of the International Agncultural Institute) sho^s that in 
pre war France, although less than one tenth of the land -nas thus 
held, j et the system, embracmg approximately one third of a 
million holdings, possessed undoubted advantages, its extreme 
elasticity permitting a very fine gradation m the liabilities of the 
landowner 

The Rapport defined metayage as the result of “ an agreement or a 
contract by which the lessor, the land holder, the usufructuary or 
tenant farmer of a farm gives the metayer or partial metayer (who 
gives his labour) the temporary enjoyment, under his own direction 
and supervision, of the land, buddings and all or part of the livestock 
and farm requisites, and shares with him the eventual produce in 
kind and money, whether equally or in some other proportion” 
Although this and other legal defimtions and enactments relating to 
metayage exist, its advocates constantly harp on the freedom it 
confers on both parties, at the same time pointing out that such an 
mtunate partnership rests on community of interests The metayer is 
subject to supervisory visits from his landlord, who may determine 
the course of action for the ensuing months and merely leave the 
direction of field operations to the former, but it is on him that the 
amenities of the undertaking depend, for the landlord ‘ trusts to the 
good sense, prudence and experience of his partner who has a more 
intimate acquaintance ivith the farm he works and the livestock he 
tends He will consult him familiarly without too brusquely en 
forcing his own will, he will insinuate his ideas little by little, 
without bargaining he will advance the sums necessary, relymg on 
the honesty and industry of the other, and will attempt to take the 
steps required and make the necessary changes in advance >vithout 
waiting to be asked” 

Statistics collected prior to the war indicated that, if metayage in 
France as a whole was at best stationary, there were some eighteen 
Departments in which this form of tenure outnumbered ordinary 
leases, and French opinion held that where it was still predominant, 
as in Dordogne, Gironde and the Basses Pyr^n^es, it had resulted in 
improved agricultural practice More machinery had been intro 
duced, the use of fertilisers had increased, and noticeable improve 
ments had been effected in h\estock The most frequent form of 
tenancy granted to the metayer was for a single year, terminable 
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upon SIX months’ notice, but a tendency to lengthen the span up 
to SIX or ten %ears Tvas already noticeable, and, in certain arable 
districts, a four course rotation nras the determining factor Ob 
nouslj there could be no hard and fast rule as to the size of under 
taking best suited to this tenure, but, if soil, situation, climate and 
type of product raised ivere taken into consideration, it appeared 
that the large undertakings nere not well represented, that there 
was a reduction taking place in the a\ erage size of metaines, and that 
they tended to be concentrated on the better classes of land 

The details calling for discussion and agreement between the 
partners would strike the British farmer as bemg far too numerous 
and often annoynnglj petty , but, doubtless, generations of metuyers 
ha\ e come to regard their settlement as part of the routine work of 
the farm Take the most important aspect first — the apportionment 
of the annual products Whilst grain is usually di\nded equally, m 
some places the lessor takes a third of the wheat and rye and a 
quarter of the oats and barley , in the latter event the metayer would 
be expected to pro^nde seed corn and two thirds or three quarters 
of the manure Potatoes almost in\ ariably go to the tenant, but m 
Perigord anyihmg up to a third is the lessor’s perqmsite Accordmg 
to the Rapport even manure heaps, old neks, fodder and standmg 
grass m temporary meadows, if they escape an annual division, are 
yet subject to valuation on the ternunation of a lease, and any 
mcrease in their \ alue is divisible The allocation of the profits from 
the lesser livestock is reminiscent of the niceties once associated 
m this country with the apportionmg of \ncarial tithes, for the 
metayer s wife is entitled to the profits from the fowls, ducks, 
guinea fowls, and pigeons, those from geese and turkey s bemg shared 
equally, but, again the feathers of the latter belong to the wife 
^Vhilst fruit IS the metayer’s, nuts and cider apples are apportioned 
Generally , the profits from the sale of In estock are equally divided, 
but, where pigs are concerned, special consideration is shown to the 
tenant m the shape of allowances of food and the allocation to him 
of certam young stock It is not uncommon to find the tenant 
paying small ‘ metatne taxes to his landlord, which are looked upon 
as “ an mdirect eqm\ alent ’ of the land tax paid in full by the latter, 
as weU as an acloiowledgement for the use of house, garden and 
wood, or of some special privilege abandoned exclusi\ ely to himself 
On the other hand it has become a custom m those com growing 
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districts of Champagne and Berry, where large meiairie farms exist, 
for the landlord to supplement the tenant’s customary share by 
granting him a sum of money based on the area under corn It is 
claimed that these particular undertakings, which may range up to 
four or five hundred acres in extent, have, as a result of this assured 
increment, achieved progressively improving yields from a naturally 
poor soil, and that the metayer is freed from anxiety as to the effects 
of weather upon his crops 

The equipment of the metatne farm is of course essentially the 
prerogative of the landlord, but m certain instances modern practice 
has altered custom, and it is now not unusual to find part or the 
whole of the livestock being supplied by the tenant In its original 
conception, therefore, metayage was exactly akin to the English 
“stock and land” tenure, as any diminution in the numbers of 
animals evidenced at the expiry of a lease had to be made up by the 
tenant, or, alternatively, any excess belonged to him 

The division of responsibility is even extended to the cultivation 
of the land itself, for, in the case of the larger and more expensive 
types of machinery, such as steam ploughs or threshing plant, the 
landlord bears the overhead chaiges and the tenant provides for 
the attendant mechanics’ requirements, field drainage, irrigation and 
other permanentimprovements imply theprovision ofthe material by 
the owner and of the necessary labour by the tenant Crops, such as 
sugar beet, that entail extra work, are encouraged by the landlord 
making a grant based upon the acreage concerned or the weight of 
the outturn secured In general, what would in this country be 
described as tenant s improvements are, on the metavrxe farm, the 
subject of provision, in so far as the bulk of the capital is concerned, 
by the owner, but the labour and attention are provided by the 
tenant, liming, marling and the application of fertilisers, the m 
fluence of all of which is felt over a length of time, if borne equally, 
become the subject of compensation from a tenant who quits before 
the expiration of his lease Although the metayer is generally held 
responsible for repairs the landlord is frequently the person who 
pays for them There is some weight of evidence to the effect that 
the landowner gets a slightly better rent under this system than 
w ould be the case were another basis adopted, and there is certainly 
proof that the metayer is financially better off than if he were en 
gaged as a wage earner in his mdustiy — which would be his alter- 
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native mode of life vere he unable to become such a tenant Both 
members of this close partnership are, therefore, satisfied vith its 
results, but each party devotes the maMmum of time and labour to 
meet its demands 

Sufficient description of this interesting form of land tenure has 
perhaps been given to endorse the words of a French bodj of agn 
cultunsts, which declared that “where metayage has always existed 
and still exists, if it is w ell organised on the two fundamental bases 
of di\usion of all the produce, and the chief management in the 
hands of the proprietor, on land of aa erage fertility w here li% estock 
and cereal crops haa e almost equal importance, it is mdisputablv the 
mode of farming which assures the best re\ enue from the land It 
must be added that metayage cannot be impro\nsed m regions w here 
it does not exist or ne^ er has existed, nor can it be imported Trials 
made in this direction ha\e had only an ephemeral success” The 
qualifications contained in the abo\e statement will undoubtedly 
reinforce the views of English readers that, whate\er advantages it 
has conferred in France, metayage could never have flourished m 
England, it calls for too domestic a partnership between landlord 
and tenant — a partnership that would be as uncongemal to the tv'pe 
of landowner found m this countiy as to his more independent 
tenant Nor, in fact, are there many recorded instances of its 
occurrence here In Knole and the SackviUes (V Sackville West), 
however, the following reference is made to a mid seventeenth 
century application of its principles on the Kentish estate of that 
family We are told that the fifth Earl of Dorset accorded four 
farmers “the liberty to plough anywhere in the Park except in the 
plain set out bj my Lord and the ground in front of the house, and to 
take their crops, and it is agreed that one third of each crop after it is 
severed from the ground shall be taken and earned away by my 
Lord for his own use The third y cat the farmers to sow the ground 
with grass seed if my Lord desires it, and they are to be at the charge 
of the seed, the tillage and the harvest” Admittedly, this was 
nothmg but a temporary leasmg of grass land for tillage purposes, 
but the basis of payment was essentially that followed m modern 
Contmental metayage, and the provision of seed and the supply of 
labour also correctly dev olv ed upon the tenant 
At the end of the eighteenth, and, indeed, up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, metayage, as practised m France, was the subject 
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of severe criticism from all English authonties includmg Adam 
Smith and Arthur Young, the latter, m particular, ha\nng nothmg 
but caustic comment to make both upon the practice itself and those 
engaged in it On the other hand the Italian metayer was alwaj s 
favourably reported on and his successful methods were the subject 
of special commendation bj J S Mill, as well as b\ more recent 
writers In modem Itah mezzadrta, as it is normallj designated 
(or terziena, when the landlord takes two thirds of the crops), forms 
one tvpe of the widely spread ‘ share tenancj ”, which covers more 
than one tlnrd of all agncultural land in that country In one fonn, 
popularh termed iirare atanti, the owner goes mto partnership with 
a confndino, who provides his labour After reseivmg 25 per cent of 
the produce to himself as ‘ rent’ , the propnetor halves the re 
mamder with his partner and becomes responsible for the proinsion 
of machmer\ drainage and the advancing of all monej (without 
interest) needed for the \ ear’s working This svstem merges into 
orthodox metayage as soon as the tenant supplies anj of the capital 
reqmred in the combined undertaking 
Millie referrmg to Italv , it ma> be appropriate to mention that 
emphyteusis, or the granting of leases m perpetuitv, or for verj 
length) periods, is still practised This is reallj copjbold, for, the 
land so handed o\ er, being generallv of poor quahtj , or e\ en, at the 
time uncultivated, the tenant agrees to pav a v erj small fixed rent 
and in return is under obligation to unprov e the holding and, every 
twent) mne vears, formallj to make a ‘ recognition” pavTuent to 
the owner Post war Ital) has provnded other, and larger, examples 
of land redemption, for she has succeeded m reclaiming and 
brmging under the plough man) thousands of acres of malana 
infested, or otherwise unproductive, sod which has been handed 
over, in some cases, to groups of peasants working co operative!) , 
and in others, to mdependent tenants Thus, Bomfica”, to give it 
the appropriate name, has won back from the Pontine marshes 
the new Province ‘ Littona’ and claims in ten )ears to have 
brought mto productive use no less than 17,000 000 acres of derehct 
land at a cost of only £45,000,000 The large landowners, too, Iiave 
assisted this movement b) establishing, in conjunction with local 
Fascist s)Tidicates, co partnCTship schemes for their labourers 
In certain of the indiv*idua] American States, what m older 
countnes would be referred to as metayage is foimd extensivelj 
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practised under such titles as “sharecropping” and “share 
renting”, or even “bushel renting” Anj reader of such a compila 
tion as E G Nourse’s Agncultural Economics ^\'ill there find a 
description of these systems, together with comparativ e anah ses of 
the returns that maj be anticipated from them. 

In the case of share cropping the same e!asticit\ that characterises 
orthodox metayage is in e^ndence, and the significant fact emerges 
that this tenure is frequently most represented where the soil is 
poor and conditions generally unfa\ourable Exact diinsion of 
profits IS the usual custom, and, although the bulk of all capital 
ad\ ances comes from the owner, the tenant is held responsible for 
pro'v idmg half of the livestock Share renting is a modification of 
this method m that, for advancing a larger proportion of the farming 
capital, the tenant secures for himself a commensurately increased 
portion of the proceeds Division takes the form of partial monetary 
payments — generally m the case of pasture land — and of the handing 
o\er to the landlord of from one fourth to one half of the produce 
raised, customs varying m accordance rvith locaIit> and the pre 
dommant crops 

Bushel renting, when practised as m Iowa, implies an obligation 
upon the tenant to sell all the ‘ corn (i e maize) to his landlord at a 
pre arranged price, this sum, apart from ordinarj market considera 
tions, again bemg dependent upon the proportion of the total capital 
ad\ anced by himself, other cereals, when not comprismg the mam 
outturn of farms thus rented, are shared in kmd on some fixed basis 
It should be noted that here the explanation of the landlord s 
desire to secure considerable quantities of maize at a fixed price is 
due to the fact that he is himself generallj engaged upon large scale 
cattle raismg m the neighbourhood, and is thus m effect sub lettmg 
portions of his own undertaking 

Millie the first two of the above systems can be found in mde 
spread operation in many States, modifications of them too 
numerous to mention, also exist, bemg particularlj fav cured in the 
South American opinion inclines to the view that in a given area, 
the return to the landlord is somewhat higher when he enters upon 
one of these partnerships than is the case when he merelj leases his 
farm to a tenant, indeed, figures relatmg to some hundreds of under 
takings in a district of the Mississippi delta (quoted by Nourse from 
' an official BuUeiin of the United States Department of Agriculture) 
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evidenced an average profit of 13 6 per cent -when the land was in 
the hands of a share cropper, of 11 8 per cent when occupied by a 
share renter and of 6 6 per cent when let on normal terms Share- 
croppmg, whilst obviously holding out the greatest possibilities, 
could, howe\ er, reduce the landlord's returns almost to nothmg for, 
on occasions when his tenant lost money, it was concei\able that he 
would find himself in receipt of a 1 per cent dividend, but, on the 
other hand, in good seasons the mcreased prosperity of the latter 
might be reflected m a return of upwards of 25 per cent Here there 
IS nothing novel or unexpected, but merely an expression of the 
fluctuations inevitable m farmmg profits the question then anses 
as to whether the increased return to the owner recorded in these 
American examples can be expected in all circumstances and for 
long periods of time, also if it is accompanied by any altered standard 
of farmmg practice In the absence of a full and impartial enquiry 
we are left in the dark m this respect, with a feeling that possibly m 
the passage of tune, and with growth of population, that nation may 
tend to shed practices which elsewhere have been found in purely 
agrarian countries, and, meidentally, those not remarkable for their 
rate of production per unit of land Thus m Australia, among other 
new countries, share farming is found upon a considerable scale, 
bemg generally established upon the basis that the owner, in addition 
to land and buildings, provides half the manure and half the seed , m 
return for the labour of himself and his family, the share tenant 
draws annually 40 per cent of the ascertamed profits 

Turnmg to the other extreme, from the New World to the Old, 
from a country which has always claimed to possess the freest 
institutions to one that, until recently, provided the only example 
of feudalism still extant, we find m Russia, not the opportunity to 
examine two party profit sharing schemes, but of surveymg the tran- 
sition from agricultural practices that we associate with Rampton 
and Brotherton, and of foUowmg the indifferent success that 
ensued from a too sudden sweepmg away alike of tenure and of 
tradition The bulk of the land in Russia was already m the hands of 
the pesssnts either the trsr <fr ihe ref rseciared, but 

that it was economically fanned or was producing more than a 
fraction of what it might ha^e done, cannot be substantiated 
Personal emancipation of the serfs, dating from 1861, had^been 
gradually followed by the appropriation to them of land previously 
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subject to irksome ser\nce But, bj this very process the mdl^^dual 
peasant became in the majority of cases dependent upon the ‘ Jlir 
or commimal bodj , hereditarj possession, or the freedom to pur 
chase his holding could, m neither case, agricultural!} speaking 
compensate for the gra\e disadvantages that common field hus 
bandr} forced upon him — especiallj when it was still subject to 
arbitrary and annual redistribution between himself and his fellows 
Certainl}, the rate of production, especiallj of cereals, was the 
lowest achiev ed in the world and for this the open fields, that more 
than a centurj ago were swept awaj in the rest of Europe must be 
held responsible A ffepori, compiled under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, contains the following remarkable statistics 
‘ The average vield of cereal crops per desjatin from 1861 to 1870 
on proprietors’ land was 33 poods, on peasants land 29 poods 
fort} }ears later, m 1901 to 1910 the former figure had been ad 
vanced to 54 poods and the latter to 43 poods , the percentage of 
increase was therefore constderabl} greater on the large owners 
farms than on the peasants’ holdings 
It ma} well be that the t}’pical Russian peasant would, owmg to 
lack of capital hav e been incapable of benefiting from mdivndual 
occupation and that interspersed strips of arable and grass land 
often lying at considerable distances from his village, ere still best 
suited to his character and abilit} Unfortunatel} , independent 
reports constantl} referred to tlie apathetic attitude of the '^llr 
towards the technical side of agriculture, and it would seem that 
these bodies were weighed down with their duties of an economic 
and social character Certainl}, accounts of the practices to be 
observ ed on the arable land of an} Russian village were reminiscent 
not merely of eighteenth century pre enclosure periods m England 
but rather, of some decadent fourteenth centur} manor The 
scattered strips, numbering sometimes upwards of a hundred m the 
possession of one man and subject to redistribution, the pnmitii e 
implements in use, the three course rotation, the absence of manure 
the combmed labour during harv est and the immense distances to 
be trav elled, placed a premium on mefflcienc} , and, m case of un 
favourable conditions reduced the margm of safet} to a dangerous 
extent On the other hand those undertakings directed b} the large 
landowners, ev en if their equipment was not up to the standard of 
the majont} of European countries, were better farmed and were 
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rendering a more normal return in the way of crops It was plam 
that, in a country such as Russia, large scale operations nere 
essential, at least for com raising, although this need not, ipso facto, 
have implied the extinction of the peasant proprietor, for, if he 
could have been placed in possession of the technical advantages 
enjoyed by the large landowner, the great open fields, with their 
strips thrown together, would, decades earlier, have provided the 
opportunity for a large experiment in communal husbandry 

Just before the war the State apparently grasped the dangers of 
the situation and was attempting to reorganise both tenure and 
cultivation by handing over Crown and other lands to the peasants, 
by enforcing the amalgamation and redistribution of existing 
holdings and by virtually dissolving the po^vers of the Mir Vast 
numbers of small farmers were thus, froth 1900 to 1914, in process of 
being established on their own holdings and the area of the land 
farmed by large proprietors was steadily diminishing Dr Pavlovsky, 
in Russia on the Eie of the Revolution, states that 48 000,000 acres 
had been transferred between 1883 and 1912 Leasehold was also on 
the increase and the type of small tenant farmer familiar to other 
countries was beginning to spring up The effect of all this is re 
fleeted m the statement that in 1914 no Jess than two thirds of the 
crops raised came from peasant owned properties and only one 
third from those of the former land owning classes That the official 
recognition of individual ownership on the part of the peasantry did 
not at once result in the disappearance of open field farming was due 
to the fact that where a majority of the Mir preferred to contmue 
this form of cultivation they were permitted so to do Two poten 
tially adverse factors arose as a result of the redistnbution of land 
into separate detached holdings, namely the economic danger, 
always present where small occupier OAvners exist, that succession 
might eventually produce minute subdivision, and the practical 
difficulty caused by the awkward shape (generally a long rectangular 
plot) given to the new farms, from a desire to mclude, for each 
occupant, samples of all types of sod, together with access to water 
It was upon this period of transition that the events of 1014 
intruded the ultimate results of which, as they affected wheat pro 
duction in particular, ^vllI be found dealt with in Chapter xix, but 
a few words of a more general character must be added here The 
Revolution that followed the breakdown of Russia as a military 
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power led to a complete re^ ersal of the process described abo\ e for 
the people, not content with the normal routme of re\ olutionories — 
the seizure of land belonging to the nobilitj and of other large 
owners — actually restored communal culti\ ation, and e\ en essiN ed 
the subdmsion of the newlj won freeholds of the larger peasants 
That the Go^ernment saw the dangers of the situation created b> 
this retrograde movement is certain, for it attempted counter 
measures bj the establishment of Sovnet firms, but its initial efforts 
in this direction met with little success, and the so called rulers 
tended to become the passive spectators of the spoliation of land 
upon the largest scale e% er recorded 
The landless townsman and the \ erj smallest peasant thus secured 
what they desired, and the average size of a “Small Holding” 
was increased, but the most experienced of those formerly connected 
with the land had been dispossessed, and the newcomers had neither 
the imtiati^ e nor the desire to cultivate bejond providing for their 
own immediate needs Meanwhile the cities approached star% ition 
The Report prepared bj the League of Nations, and previously 
referred to, contained extracts from official Russian sources that 
clearly showed this tendency Thus, whilst m 1916 5,644,000 farms 
in European Russia had a sown area equivalent to an average of 
4 97 desyatms per farm, this figure successively declined to 8 0 
desyatms per farm in 1917 and to 2 46 m 1919 — m other w ords, there 
was a decline of some 50 per cent The Soviet Government was 
ultimately driven to intervene, and, by a senes of decrees, sought to 
make land available to all who would cultivate it, whether on co 
operative farms or on separate holdings, but the landless citizen, 
rather than the experienced peasant, was as usual, the object of this 
solicitude, with the result that the worst possible type of occupier 
was placed in possession of the bulk of Russian soil 

The original Soviet farms soon proved useless, so that the work of 
indindual revolutionaries aided by the subsequent constructive 
efforts of their Government, had reduced the agnculture of Russia 
to a thing of nought Famine followed, and the rest of the world 
could but stand by and watch events run their predestined course 
In the spring of 1922 — extreme subdivision of holdings having m the 
meantime been forbidden — certain steps aiming at an improvement 
in agricultural conditions were at last taken These comprised the 
conceding of freedom of cultivation to individuals and to com 
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munes, the forbidding of the partitioning of meadow land, and, 
most striking of all, the acknowledgement of the right of competent 
individuals to lease farms The exact words of the last enactment 
may well be quoted from the League of Nations’ Report deahng with 
this subject — “Farms temporanlj fallen mto desuetude as a result 
of famine, fire, loss of labour, cattle or other reason maj be let out 
on lease either in whole or in part, in return for monej , produce or 
other remuneration ” 

Thereafter, for some vears, the agrarian position was, to the outside 
observer, obscure Heheard.ontbeonehand, that theCentral Govern 
ment was, whilst restraining the aviditv of occupiers of larger areas, 
successfuUj “ coUectiTismg” the smaller tj'pe of peasant, on theother 
hand, he read of growing discontent in both town and countrj , of m 

adequatefood supplies andof tbethreatened breach betweenmraland 

urbanmterests In the circumstances, such a conflictmgsituationwas 
not a matter for surprise, for the vast temtorj of Russia, its wide 
diversit) of race, clunate and soil, must all preclude generalisation, 
whilst political suspicion then prevented anj but expariesiateToents 
from receivmg adequate consideration "When the curtam was at last 
lifted, there was revealed to be alread) at work a policy that has 
been described as “de-kulakisat»OD“, or the elimination of the re- 
established larger (kulak) peasant and, in process of preparation, a 
gigantic scheme for the commercialisation of agneulture— the Five 
Year Plan This was m 1927, and within two, or at the most three, 

5 ears, the kulaks had had mdividuallv to make their choice between 
exile and conformity with the new regime Reliable reports show 
that neatlj two-thirds of these persons were, bj 1932 (viz the end 
of the five j ears) found to be working on the collective farms Not 
onlj was their land taken from them, but the resultant loss of hve 
stock handicapped them in the new position, stores of gram were 
also confiscated Communal labour on communal farms accordingl' 
represents a social and economic reverse, simultaneously the stnctlv 
controlled and assessed labour involved m piecework and team 
work IS irksome It is claimed, however, that this ^stem, whereby 
all modem methods of cultivation are made available to its members 
and under which they share m the profits, is proving successful from 
the standpomt both of the nation and of the individual 

In so far as the Five "i ear Plan itself is concerned, final judgment 
must be suspended, but it can be agreed that, although the original 
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conceptions have not been fully implemented, yet, ne\ ertheless a 
remarkable achievement has been accomplished, although in 
agriculture the results fall behind those obtamed in the secondarj 
industries Briefly, the aim of those responsible for the scheme was 
to make of Russia the agncultural factory of the world , they planned 
to set up a very large number of gigantic farms (extendmg, if 
necessary, into an area reckoned by the hundred thousand acres), 
equipped with machinery of the largest possible size, directed by 
imquestioned experts, Imked with the secondary industries of the 
country and correlated ivith its urban economy The prmcipal 
function of these farms was to pro\ude a growing surplus of cereals 
and of other food stuffs for export In the course of 19S2, it was 
stated that 12,000,000 peasant holdings (covering four fifths of the 
cultivated land) had been amalgamated into some 200,000 collective 
farms, of which about one hundred were those of theabove mentioned 
largest class The air photograph facmg page 96 affords an 
interesting view of the two types of farming in juxtaposition, the 
typical arrangement of strips should be noticed It is unnecessary 
here to quote statistics relating either to the number of tractors 
built (or of the much smaller niunber in full use) or to the increased 
output of gram secured, for it will suffice, m this connection, to 
point out that Russia, in 1980, resumed, for the first time since 
1914, and upon a considerable scale, her export of cereals and that 
in the next two years these shipments, although still belou the 
pre war level, were exercising the mmds of her competitors m ever> 
Contment Difficulties of a techmcal, rather than of an admimstra 
tive, character ha\ e made themselves felt during these years and the 
fulfilment of the Plan will be dela^ ed, so that questions such as the 
possibility of a permanent expansion of commercial agriculture m 
the Northern territories will not have immediately to be answered 
for, in the meantime, there is still a surplus of the better and even 
of some of the very best (or black land) soil available in the South 
East 

The total area under cultivation in Russia had, by the end of the 
critical period, reached a figure of 340,000,000 acres as compared 
with 290,000,000 acres before the war, and, m view of the previous 
declme, this is of far more sigmficance than any meticulous estimate 
of the exact figures by which the year to year achievements failed 
to come up to expectation If the cultivational side be analysed 
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in detail the results exhibit marked irregularities, of ^\hich perhaps 
the two most significant axe the comparative failure to augment the 
head of livestock and the poor response to demands for increased 
output of such crops as cotton and tobacco — certain evidence, m the 
first case, of the reduction in personal interest Admimstratively, 
too, it IS likely that, m the future, assuming as is promised a second 
Five Year period to be entered upon, there may be difficulty m 
expanding adequately the output of tractors and of fertilisers, 
should contmued importation of these essential requisites have to be 
relied upon, the Plan will s^ain be endangered, as it will also be 
should it not be found progressively easier to tram peasants as 
mechanics The international aspects of Russia’s demonstration 
may, too, in the next few years, have such far reaching effects as to 
react upon the policy itself before its fullest economic possibilities 
have been demonstrated Finally, it was obvious in 1932 that the 
peasants were still chafing under control and, at the same time, the 
to^vns were often short of food, neither of these features, however, 
was novel to Russia at any period during previous generations 
Perhaps more significant was the formation of a “rural political 
police force”, whose duties were to prevent the leakage of gram, 
to detect idle workers and to check cohesion upon the part of the 
peasantry Whatever happens, the Russian Five Year Plan will 
always represent the largest and the most important experiment in 
the tenure of agricultural land that the world has witnessed and it is 
solely from that angle that it is cited m these pages 

Land tenure in the rest of Europe, and especially in the Central 
and Near Eastern States, has within the last two decades been 
placed in the melting pot, first by legislative action on the part of 
responsible, but harassed Governments, and subsequently by either 
veiled or open revolutionary methods Untrammelled access to the 
soil for the most humble citizen and the establishment for him of 
State Small Holdmgs on land taken from private or from Church 
OAvnership have everywhere, from Denmark to Roumania, and from 
Portugal to Greece, been the objectives of the land reformers As 
the economic limitations affecting such undertakings are discussed 
separately, a brief review of the steps taken in tj’pical instances to 
elfect this transference of land will, for the moment, suffice 

Denmark, one of the few non belligerent agricultural nations, and 
one already recognising generously the claims of small oAvners, did 
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not on these grounds escape a post war extension of her agrarian 
legislation Church lands, “entailed feudal estates”, and lands 
acquired in the open market, were di\ ided up and made a\ ailable 
for occupation Compulsion attached to the acquisition of the two 
former types, limited in some instances to a third of the total acreage 
mvolved, but in the case of private owners there ^\as also a contm 
gent liability m regard to one fifth of the capital resources of the 
sequestered estate Church lands “fit for agriculture” could be 
taken possession of m certain circumstances, as for instance when 
a vacancy occurred m a benefice, they were then sold publicly m 
parcels of a size sufficient to support a single family, but the in 
cumbent received “rent” in the form of a 4| per cent dividend on 
the selling price of the property The State itself also assumed a 
heavy financial burden in regard to the erection of buildmgs and the 
provision of credit to impecunious purchasers That misgivnngs 
were already being felt as to the effects of the Acts dealing with the 
provision of Small Holdings passed long before this legislation, will 
be realised by all who have read m Rider Haggard’s Rural Denmark 
the views of the Danish officials concerned m their administration 
It was not unusual to find a strong feelmg m existence that the 
creation, on very easy terms, of a large body of small freeholders 
was gomg to prove a mistaken policy, and that some form of 
protective tenancy might have to be substituted, indeed, the old 
Danish tenure, known as Faeste, and akin to a copyhold of lives, had 
been definitely suggested in this connection Denmark, virtually 
still a free trade country, suffered badly during the acute depression 
rulmg from 1927 onwards, but there was no evidence to show that 
her difficulties were rendered greater than those of this country or 
other of her European neighbours, by reason that a large proportion 
of her farmers were owner occupiers, or were farming small units of 
land 

In Poland, Czecho Slovakia, Roumama, and, in fact, m all the 
newly formed or reorganised States of Central Europe, expropriation 
pure and simple ran its course after 1918 In some instances it 
formed merely the climax to a gradual process of curtailing the 
pruate ownership of large estates, in others it resulted from a 
sudden and irresistible onslaught Perhaps the best example of the 
movement proceeding upon perfectly unobjectionable Imes was 
provided by Portugal, where, m 1920, public bodies were authorised 
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to take over all uncultivated lands, to subdivide them, and then 
either to dispose of them by auction or by contracts of emphyteusis 
(perpetual lease) subject to redemption by purchase 

Poland provides an example of a more drastic method, for, m 
1920, the Diet ordered the expropriation and subdivision of land, 
the property, successively, of the following classes of owner — the 
State, members of former reigning families, the former Prussian 
Colonisation Committee, bishops, parishes and convents, public 
institutions This seemed to provide a sufficiently comprehensive 
list, but to it were added, in order, all private properties “ badly 
managed”, “divided mto plots without authorisation”, “acquired 
between August 1st, 1914, and September 14th, 1919, by persons 
whose usual occupation was not farmmg” or by persons “unable to 
pay the pnce except by means of profits resulting from speculation ”, 
and estates that within the previous five years had changed hands 
on more than two occasions Lastly, “all other private property ” 
came mthm the ban of this law, for, after each of the above classes 
had yielded up to the State all its resources, any land still remaining 
had to follow, commencing with such as had been devastated by the 
war but remained unrestored by its owners Varying upward limits 
were assigned to the area of holdings permitted to mdmduals, 
ranging from 60 hectares m suburban districts to 400 hectares m the 
Eastern part of the country Whilst the first five classes of owner 
enumerated above suffered complete spoliation of their properties. 
It was arranged that the remaming classes should receive, m return 
for this “compulsory purchase”, sums equal to half the average 
value of land m their distnct 

Roumama suffered from a senous peasants’ revolt m 1907 that 
compelled considerable reforms, which in turn were superseded by 
post war legislation of a most drastic character The reforms them 
seh es had included the abolition of customs almost feudal m their 
character, the standardisation of wages, and adequate provision for 
grazing facilities (a much needed want) for the smaller peasants 
Lastly, the private ownership of land exceeding 4000 hectares in area 
was forbidden, thus affording a commentary on the undue size that 
private estates had attained But the other extreme was now 
followed, for the ideal aimed at was the imiversal settmg up of Small 
Holdings of some 5 to 7 hectares in area Then, after the war, came 
what can only be described as confiscation, for individual ownership 
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of land above certain limits in area was made illegal, these limits 
were fixed at 100 hectares m mountain districts and 200 elsewhere 
Properties exceeding such dimensions were taken over, but com 
pensation m the ordinary acceptance of the word w“as not given, for 
all land acquired by the State was \alued on a pre war basis (thus 
currency depreciation was ignored), and bonds equivalent to these 
low values, and yielding a very meagre rate of interest, were presented 
to the former owners 

Examples similar to this abounded in other countries, it was, 
for instance, reported m 1922 that the Lat\nan Government had 
handed bonds of the face value of 267,000 roubles, and bearing only 
4 per cent interest, to the former oivner of an expropriated property 
that had been \alued m 1914 at a million roubles Although this 
point is not germane to the argument m general, it may be added 
that, as the owner was an Englishman, he received the equivalent of 
£236 for property which had represented to him an investment of 
some £100,000, moreo%er, if the land in question had descended 
through inheritance instead of by purchase the new Latvian laws 
would have prohibited any form of compensation whatsoever In 
Esthoma again, where all the properties of the great lando%vners had 
been seized, m those instances where compensation was granted at 
all, It was based on the \alues existing m 1914 Czecho Slovakia 
took as its basis the average values recorded m the period 1918-15, 
but, in the ease of the larger properties, these values were subject to 
progressi> e deductions, ranging up to 40 per cent for estates above 
50 000 hectares Ultimately, about one third of all the land in the 
country thus changed hands 

Of all the peasantry of Europe, the French had the least claim to 
any further extension of their privileges, and it would have been 
difficult to suggest any method by which their access to the land 
could, m those times, ha\ e been facilitated France did her best for 
them m other ways notably b> intensifying her fiscal policy In 
Germany , on the other hand, the post war land hunger was appeased 
by means of the National Settlement Law of 1919 This provided, 
1*1 the first instance, the right to purchase, through the Public 
Utility Corporations, certain types and quantities of land, addition 
slly, compulsory pow ers w ere granted in the case of large estates or 
of properties inadequately farmed By these means, which stopped 
a long way short of those adopted farther East, a large addition was 
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made to the number of small owner occupiers in Germany Nor 
should it be overlooked that, for two generations, the peasantry 
had, with the partial exception of the Northern and Eastern parts 
of the country, monopolised the soil and that a succession of enact 
ments, that, literally, consolidated their holdings and, metaphon 
cally, consolidated their economic position, had formed an integral 
part of the Empire-building pohcy 

In all the above referred to instances of State intervention it 
should be recorded that prefCTence was generally given, in the first 
mstance, to soldiers returned from the war, and, next, to former 
agricultural labourers on the expropriated lands, everywhere, also, 
steps were taken to provide the new cultivators with sufficient 
capital This “Green Revolution” reached its peak about 1920, and, 
thereafter, most of the countries which it had overswept suffered 
reaction and either rescinded their penal regulations agamst private 
ownership of land or else tacitly ceased to enforce them On the 
other hand, in later years, there were one or two fresh converts to 
Republicanism, when the familiar policy m regard to land was again 
pursued Thus, after the Spanish revolution in 1981 , all the land was 
declared to be national property and was taken over by the new 
government which with certain familiar exceptions, gave com 
pensation, based upon taxation values, to the owners Cash was to be 
paid on a scale progressively reduced id proportion to the size of 
estates, ranging from 20 per cent down to 2 per cent of the whole 
value, the balance was payable in bonds at 5 per cent These 
Spanish peasants are the latest recruits to the rural democracy of 
Europe, they bnng with them, so far as Catalonia and some other 
provinces are concerned a bitter feeling of hostility against the last 
regime and little enthusiasm for their new governors, they start 
their fresh activities, too, in no spint of emancipation from the 
horrors of war, such as all their brothers in Central Europe enjoyed 
twelve years earlier For them, perhaps, the future ivill, therefore, 
be the more trying That future is everywhere difficult to forecast, 
for so immense an agrarian reformation, often m places hastily 
effected, cannot be expected to be permanently stable In the case 
of millions of small cultivators, land tenure has recently been 
superseded by land ownership, and democracy may have congratu 
lated itself on the apparent simplicity of the operation, but economic 
laws if sometimes they seem slow m action, are always certain, and. 
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in relation to the soil, inexorable, and possibly the next generation 
will see new types of occupiers cultivating fresh divisions of the e\ er- 
disturbed soil of Europe It is comforting to reflect, how ever, that 
revolutions have little effect upon rotations and that while crowns 
fall, corn still springs up 

Outside Europe, the practice of agnculture among the native races 
of the world, whate\ er system of occupation is pursued bj them, 
may be said to involve two questions of paramount importance 
The first is insufficiency of capital and the second the dangers 
attendant upon subdivision, there is a third, and this, from the 
European admimstrator’s standpoint, is perhaps the most important 
of all, \nz what form of tenure should be granted to these indi 
genous races’ The first of the above problems carries m its train — 
from India to Japan and from Morocco to South America — under 
whatever system he may labour — the economic bondage of the 
cultivator to human elements the reverse of desirable, the second, 
too, often inhibits him from making full use of his land and reduces, 
generation by generation, its heritable value These two matters 
more properly pertain to other sections of this work, where they vv ill 
be found expounded at some length The third question, m relation 
to their Dependencies in Africa, calls for the serious consideration of 
several European races Briefly, it resolves itself into this— should 
the native cultivator be suffered to owm his land absolutely, should 
he be permitted merely to rent it from the government, or must he 
and his fellows be relegated to ‘ reserves” where, while having 
freedom of action in this and other matters, they will, nevertheless, 
be virtually prisoners m territories “owned” by their forebears’ If 
native ownership be permitted, it is frequently the case that 
seventy on the part of landlords, perhaps in the end amoimting 
to extortion, will occur, simultaneously with loss of prospective 
revenue to the administration if tenancy alone is permitted, lack of 
initiative may be found and msecunty will be put forward as a 
reason for non expansion of cultivation Reserv es carry, m certain 
quarters, a natural stigma, but if they are of sufficient extent, 
provide an ample margin of good land, are linked bj modem means 
of access to the rest of the territory and are not subject to retrograde 
regulations, their establishment does, perhaps, present the best 
course to adopt For it must be remembered that the races mv oh ed 
^lav e frequentlj highly dev eloped tribal customs, both m regard to 
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tenure and cultivation, which they are then free to continue un- 
hampered and m familiar circumstances. Even here, however, 
unexpected problems may emerge, as the discovery of gold reefs 
under native territory in British Africa has recently demonstrated 
Surface rights may alone have been ceded to natives, but difficulties 
in connection with the exploitation, labour and accommodation of 
the white immigrants attracted to the district have to be reconciled 
^\nth the legal rights of the coloured races concerned 

Throughout the greater part of India, a threefold partnership 
exists, for the Government is actively concerned in the contributions 
of the soil to revenue and therefore shares the position with other 
landlords In Palestine, where racial antipathies have ever been 
seen at their worst, one type of Jewish colony, the Moshav Ovdm, 
has been established amidst Arab neighbours, upon the basis of 
forty-nine years’ hereditary leasehold of equal sized blocks of land, 
which seldom exceed 30 or 40 acres in extent. 

When it IS recalled that nearly four-fifths of the world’s white, 
brown, yellow and black peoples is engaged, throughout a \ast 
physical range, in cultivating the soil, no excuse is offered for the 
amount of space that has been devoted to some consideration of the 
elementary, but fundamental, factors that affect its ownership and 
occupation—assuredly among the most important of the “founda- 
tions*’ of agricultural economics 



Chapter V 

THE SIZE OF HOLDINGS 

Definition of a Small Holding, distnbution of holdmgs in the Umted Kmgdom at 
different periods, stabstics of size groups, ownership and tenancy, size and numbers 
of holdings m jSanee and in Germany German economic policy, the average 
bolding abroad, large and small fannsmRoumania subdivision and restnpping’ in 
Switzerland and elsewhere m the West and the Elast density of population and 
rates of production 

There is seldom doubt as to the definition of a large farm, but what 
constitutes a Small Holding’ Nowadays, most certainly, acreage 
does not enter into the consideration, for genuine Small Holdmgs 
may range vx size from a quarter of an acre up to some hundreds of 
acres The only definition that tnll meet these varying conditions is 
the following a Small Holding is that area of land which, by their 
own labour, supports its occupier, his wife and family Per contra, 
large or medium holdmgs are those that call for the continuous 
presence of hired workers In the following pages, and indeed 
throughout this volume, the distinction between a Small Holding 
and a small farm m the generic sense, is always made clear by 
accordmg to the former capital initial letters Again, when discussmg 
the economics of large and of small farms it must be understood, un- 
less specificallj excepted, that the latter mclude Small Holdmgs 
It frequently surprises the general public, who, misled by Parlia 
mentary nomenclature, look upon a SmaU Holding as bemg any- 
thmg from twenty to fiftj acres in extent, to be told that the a^ erage 
size of all farms o\ er one acre m extent is in England and Wales only 
some sixty four acres, and that the commonest size is in the region 
of two acres This country, then, is not a land of large farms in the 
world sense of that term Another fallacy, that recalls the story of 
the tea party m Alice in Wonderland, crops up when the supply of 
Small Holdings is mentioned, for one is led to believe that they 
existed yesterday, and will be provided to morrow, but are non 
existent to day This has alwajs been the view of writers who urge 
“freer access” to the land, thej refer to almost all past periods as 
being tunes when countless small men lived and thrived on their own 
land, and they talk, as if the future alone held such possibilities m 
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store But is the first part of this contention correct’ The manorial 
tenants if cottars could not ha\e supported themsehes on their 
few acres without eking out their hvmg by working as labourers on 
the lord s demesne and if viUems they were not small farmers in 
the accepted sense of the word for they occupied arable acreage up 
to three figures m extent and could only carry out their own field 
work by mutual co operation in the use of man power teams and 
implements As we advance through the centuries we find each age 
lamentmg the disappearance of the yeoman but the term yeo 
man did not necessanlv imply the oivnership of land for it fre 
quently connoted merely a tenant and not necessanlv a small 
tenant Economic changes such as enclosures and alterations in 
sy stems of farming admittedly caused a reduction m the number of 
smaller farmers but on these occasions if the position a generation 
or so later be re examined it would generally be found that as a 
class they reappeared again The apparent exception to this rule is 
seen after the French war when large arable farms were looked upon 
as the most efficient unit and when the labourer bad lost his rights 
of common But these rights alone had not constituted the worker 
a Small Holder and some at least of their possessors were the anti 
thesis of the modem conception of such a person they ga\ e con 
siderable collective ad%antages and their very abolition brought 
about a moi ement for the introduction of allotments while many 
small farmers incidentally took the opportunity offered them at that 
time to consohdate their scattered strips Economicall\ at least as 
important was the concurrent disappearance of the numerous rural 
industries or rather of industries carried on m rural areas — which 
brought about a serious reduction in the family earnings of the class 
of person in question Thereafter Acts of Parliament specificalh 
pro\nded for the artificial creation of Small Holders 

Before discussing the question of lai^e lersus small farms it is ad 
vnsable to enquire into the distnbution of each t^’pe in this country 
and in others abroad The most complete analy sis made m the past 
on these hues took the form of a paper read before the Royal 
Statistical Society by Major P G Craigie in 1887 and related to 
conditions two y ears earber On that occasion the number of hold 
mgs from one quarter of an acre to an acre in extent had been 
officially enumerated — a procedure that has not subsequently been 
repeated The United Kingdom then contamed 1 I’l 168 holdings 
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above this quarter acre limit, of ■which 414,950 w'ere m England, 
60,190 m Wales, 80,715 in Scotland and 565,313 in Ireland if we 
exclude the smallest size-group, these figures become, for the United 
Kingdom, 1,047,912 for England, 393,881, for Wales, 59,107, for 
Scotland, 79,355, and for Ireland, 515,569 On this last basis com 
panson can be carried out with the subsequent annual returns For 
that purpose the separate divisions of the Kingdom, for which their 
respective official bodies are responsible, make the best starting 
point In England and Wales in 1885 all holdings above an acre m 
extent numbered 432,988, m 1895, 440,467, in 1913, 435,677, m 
1921, 420,133, and m 1931, 391,941 — a steady reduction The com- 
bined administrative areas m Ireland returned approximately 
450,000 farms (347,840 and 101,047 respectively) m 1930, whde the 
latest available figures for Scotland give 76,161 Caird's million 
farms m the United Kingdom are now, therefore, represented by a 
little over 900,000 — or an over all reduction of 10 per cent. 

The reduction has been progressive, but as it has at the same time 
been accompanied by a decline m the area of farm land, that sta- 
tistical fiction, the ‘ average farm”, of England and Wales has been 
little affected, having merely increased m size during the last ten 
} ears from some 62 acres to 64 5 acres As is pointed out in the 
chapter on Statistics, the result of dividing the total area of land 
farmed by the number of undertakings themselves merely results in 
achievmg the arithmetical average, while what is really wanted in 
this case is perhaps the “mode” — viz the most frequently met with 
size — but this, to the perennial surprise of the townsman, is only 
about two acres in area In 1885, Major Craigie gave the size of the 
average farm m England as 60 acres, in Wales as 46 8 and m Scot 
land as 60 1 , figures which, as is indicated above, have since tended 
shghtly to mcrease The same authority analysed the distribution 
of holdings m groups of Counties, and showed that the North- 
Ea&tftni. and. the. Smith. Eastern oiCLtamed. tha laxg'ist. (^a.veca.gi. 0 .^ 
69 6 and 69 9 acres respectively), whilst the Welsh (46 8) and the 
Northern and North Western contained the smallest (48 7) acres 
This feature is still to be observed, as reference to the more detailed 
Table at the end of the book will mdicate, the explanation of course 
IS that the com-growing districts favour larger holdings than are 
found m milk producmg and livestock raising areas, although close 
analysis will demonstrate that such a generalisation is unsafe and 
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the multiplication of market-gard^is outside populous centres and 
in certain favoured localities, combined with the artificial creation 
of Small Holdings, has to a certain extent modified Craigie’s con- 
clusions, but the larger farms are still centred in the Eastern half of 
England and in the Midland “shires”. So we find that North- 
umberland has the largest average farm in the country (124 5 acres) 
and Rutland (the smallest county!) follows with one of 123 acres 
—devoted, since the ’nineties, to la^e-scale grazing operations 
Lancashire, with an average of 41 acres, comes at the other extremity 
of the scale, followed by Cheshire. 

The comparative movements of the different size-groups after 
1885 deserve a few words, which the following Table will supplement. 


Numbers of holdings tn England and Wales 


Size group 
(acres) 

1585 

1893 

1913 

1921 

1931 

1-5 

114, 2T3 

97413 

92402 

81417 

71404 

5-20 

126, «74 

126,714 

122,117 

116 159 

102 339 

20-50 

73,472 

74446 

78 027 

80 967 

77,374 

60-100 

54,937 

56,791 

59487 

61.001 

61,951 

100-800 

67,024 

68477 

60,431 

67.843 

66,927 

Above 800 

16,606 

16.021 

14413 

12 947 

12,146 

Total 

453,933 

440,467 

435,677 

420 133 

891,941 


It will be observed that the decline has been contmuous in the 
two smallest size-groups, and also in that containing the largest 
holdings; medium-sized farms have been increasing numerically 
during the whole period. It inevitably causes surprise to persons 
who are constantly hearmg of the creation and growth in numbers 
of Small Holdmgs to find that it is precisely those groups in w hicli the 
majority would be looked for (one to twenty acres) that have de- 
creased by no less than 41,000 during the years mtervenmg between 
1913 and 1931. These same eighteen years covered the period when 
activ e steps were being taken to place some thousands of ex-Service 
a.ppli<ia.n.ts upon the landandalso to make secure in their occupation 
of this type of farm numerous civihan Small Holders The accepted 
explanation of this decline is as follows. It is held, firstly, that the 
conversion during the war mto allotments of fields in the outskirts 
of towns, prevuously in separate ownership, resulted m the dis- 
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appearance of numerous small farms — a development with which 
the provision elsewhere of other similar sized holdmgs did not keep 
pace, this movement, then, did not cause a reduction in the area 
under cultivation but merelj transferred to spade husbandry land 
prenously less intensiv ely worked It had been pomted out as earlj 
as 1913 that, since the Small Holdmgs Act of 1908 had come mto 
force, ov er 11,000 small farms had been statutorily established, but 
that nev ertheless there had been in the mterv enmg time a net loss 
m the number of holdings below fifty acres m extent, for m normal 
times the encroachment of towns and the provision of “lungs” for 
their inhabitants inev itably tends to the extinction of small farms 
on their boundaries The second explanation is that there has been, 
more recently , and by means of amalgamation of the smallest class 
of holding, a movement towards a concentration upon a more 
popular, or perhaps more economic, sized holding, ranging from 50 
to 100 acres in extent Lastly , it is stated to be open to argument 
whether a considerable proportion of the “ farms ” below 20 acres 
are really entitled to that appellation, for they frequently represent 
parcels of land detached from some estate or formmg part of a resi- 
dential property and possibly in no way conforming to the economic 
requirements of an “agricultural holding” 

The size groups of farms have so far been dealt with, there re 
mams the question of the comparativ e acreage cov ered by each type 
In 1885 Major Craigie wrote on that point as follows, confinmg his 
remarks to England, and mcluding holdings abov e a quarter of an 
acre m his review 

The area cut up mto small holdmgs under 50 acres, and the area 
devoted to farms of 500 acres and upwards, are curiously enough nearly 
equal, and roughly the surface of England may be thus mapped out 
In 294,729 small holdmgs imder 50 acres there are 3 559 000 acres, in 
115,525 medium holdmgs between 50 and 500 acres there are no less than 
17,899 000 acres, m 4696 large holdmgs over 500 acres there are 8,484,000 
acres The smaller, or ‘20 acres and under’ holdmgs in the first of these 
divisions would themselves suffice to occupy a County nearly of the size 
of Devon, and, roughly speakmg we may best realise the proportion of 
our small farms to the whole by unagmmg on the map of England that 
the three Southwestern coimties of Cornwall, Devon and Somerset 
had their entire superficies represented by the small “under 50 acres” 
holdmgs 

The majority of subsequent enquiries adopting England and ^yales as 
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the statistical unit, comparison mth Major Craigje’s simile is not 
possible, but, for the latter area, the following Table can be com- 
piled for a pre-war and the t^so latest available post-war years. 


England and Wales 


Size group 
(acres) 

Total acreage, 
1918 

Total acreage, 
1921 

Total acreage, 
1924 

1-5 

285,000 

2S3 000 

241,000 

5-20 

1,373 000 

1,310,000 

1,264,000 

20-50 1 

2.623 000 

2,720,000 

2,691,000 

50-100 ' 

, 4,325,000 

4.443,000 

4 414 000 

100-150 

3,042,000 

1 3,955,000 

3,924,000 

150-300 

7,844 000 

1 7,475,000 

7,421,000 

Over 300 

6,737,000 

5,988,000 

5,921,000 

Total 

27 129 000 

26,144 000 

25376,000 


The same features are observable as m the former Table shoii mg 
numbers of holdings, that ts to say, the relative importance of the 
extreme size-groups has tended to decline. Farms between 160 and 
flOO acres easily cover the largest area of agricultural land, half of 
which is still devoted to holdings above 150 acres in extent. 

Two types of farmer have always been associated with certain 
sized farms, for it is popularly held that 50 acres forms roughly the 
dividing line between the holdings fanned by those T\ho use their 
hands and those who use their brains, and, again, that the former 
class represents the reward of the successful farm worker, vhilst 
holdings between 60 and 100 acres, at one time believed to afford a 
refuge for farmers who had failed on a larger scale, are no^ sought 
after on account of their technical desirability. Statistical tables 
cannot advance or refute such theories, m this case it can merely be 
observed that holdings between 50 and 150 acres have tended to 
maintain their numbers (and their acreage), and only in the very 
largest and the very smallest sizes is there found any serious re- 
duction. * 

The distribution between ownership and tenancy is a matter to 
which enquines have been directed upon several occasions “Owner- 
ship ” in the published statistics relating to this countf}’^ is defined 
as comprising land “owned or mainly owned”, hence comparison 
with conditions ruling m other countries is a speculativ e enterprise; 




\n unusual crop (Papaier sommferum) grown 


Isle of \xholnie strip 
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but, if enquirj’ be confined to England and Wales, matters are other- 
^^^se. Prior to the outbreak of 'war there was a tendency for the 
numbers of owners to decline, as figures published by the Board of 
Agriculture m. 1913 showed, for in 1900 there were owned in England 
and Wales 55,920 farms of all sizes, or 12*98 of the total enumerated ; 
m 1913 the number was 48,760 and the percentage 11*19. Again, the 
greatest declme was in the ownership of the really large and of the 
smallest holdings. The war itself caused httle change m the total 
number owned, and the medium and large mcreased numerically, 
while the owners of the smallest class declined, but after the con- 
clusion of hostihties it soon became apparent that tenants were 
rapidly purchasing their holdings. At first this movement did not 
extend to the really small man, but after 1919 he, too, was enabled 
(or compelled m manj instances) to become his oini landlord, as the 
next Table shows. 


Holdings oxL'ned or mainly oxned tn England and Wales 


Size of holding 
(acres) 

1913 

1910 

1020 

1921 1 

1-5 

12,606 

10 453 

10 952 

12,028 1 

5-20 

14 314 

13,786 

15,780 

18,635 1 

20-50 

8,093 

8,346 

10,188 

13,069 1 

50-100 

5,399 

6380 

6,154 

10,769 

100-130 

2,TC7 

3,463 

4,485 

5,844 

150-500 

3,265 

4,216 

5,323 

7,170 

Oier 300 

1 316 

2,021 

2,352 

2.954 1 

Total 

48,760 

48 663 

57,234 

70,469 ) 


In two years there was thus an mcrease of some 45 per cent, m 
the number of owner-occupiers; an mcrease that was, however, un- 
evenly distributed between the different size-groups It was largest 
in that comprising farms of 150 to 300 acres and steaddy declined as 
the size-groups themselves dimmished, until, for that of one to five 
acres, it represented some 15 per cent. In all, 17 per cent, of the 
farms were owned by their occupiers Concurrently, whilst m 1913 
only some 10*7 of the area of farm-land was owned by those residmg 
on it, m 1921 this figure had become 20 per cent., and in 1927 — the 
last occasion upon which the Mimstrj' of Agncxdture attempted 
to secure mformation relating to this particular question — it was 
actually over 36 per cent.; thus 9,225,000 acres were in the possession 
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of their occupiers — ^whose numbers had been trebled during the 
preceding thirteen years and who now also represented more than 
one-third of all the farmers in England and Wales 
War had, as was the ease a hundred years before, caused a large 
transference of land Much of it was undoubtedly purchased at 
fictitious and transitory values, and it was remarkable to observe 
how large a proportion of its new owners weathered the economic 
difficulties that subsequently ensued Up to the present, despite the 
exaggerated reports current, matters are fortunately a long way re 
moved from the state of affairs pTe\ ailing after the Napoleonic war, 
when hundreds of thousands of acres of land were lying derelict or 
were being offered for nominal sums Universal occupying owner 
ship IS no doubt a legitimate ideal at which to aim, but unless it is 
achieved on an economic basis, and in times of stability, it may be 
come an incubus which overwhelms a large proportion of its adopters 
Landlords have the power, and have m bad times invariably 
exercised it, to ease the financial position of tenants, occupying 
owners have no such extraneous help to fall back on and are lucky, 
indeed, if it is their own and not borrowed capital that they see 
depreciating 

Ample evidence has been adduced to show that this country is not 
associated with one particular size or class of holding, but that 
numerous examples of all can be found in every part of it Before 
examining the economy of the large and Small Holding it is best 
briefly to review the corresponding conditions m certain other coun 
tries But here, for reasons that will be found explained in the 
chapter on Statistics, we are at once on extremely treacherous 
ground In France, all enquirers from Arthur Young down to the 
latest American investigator have agreed that the number of sepa 
rate ‘ agricultural organisations ” is immense, but none has found a 
rehable basis on which to make comparison with conditions in this 
country Again, all agree that peasant proprietorship is almost uni 
versal and that really small undertakmgs are, actually and relativelj , 
far more numerous than here, for the Revolution removed all feudal 
obhgations on land and virtually exterminated the larger landowner, 
the small peasant thereby becoming firmly established as a pro 
pnetor. 

Taxation rolls gave, a few years prior to the publication of 
Craigie’s paper, a total of over fourteen million cotes fonaeres, but 
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French authonties themselves suggested eight milhon as the total 
number of ovmers, of vrhom three nulhon \rere exempt from taxa- 
tion ouing to the microscopic size of their cot£S Yet, again, sub- 
division of holdmgs mto mmute portions of land resulted m mdi- 
vidual tenants farming, as a unit, soil belonging to se\ eral owners 
— morceUement at its worst, with 123,000,000 separate parcels of 
farmed land ' Craigie tentatively accepted the results of an official 
enqmrj held m 1873, which ga\ e a total of almost four milhon as 
representmg the number of owners, tenants and metayers engaged m 
farmmg, the extent of whose holdmgs covered 84,000,000 acres, or 
an “average” of 21 acres per mdividual cultuator This latter figure 
IS probably an o^ erestunate, and subsequent statistics of farm 
acreage recorded a smaller “aierage” size. Later enquiries gave 
3,672,000 as the number of farms m 1882 and 5,703,000 m 1892, 
while, at that latter date, there were stiU stated to exist over 

8.000. 000 owners of French sod and onlj some 1,100,000 farmers 
were returned as leaseholders or wirfaine tenants Anaturall) popular 
French table is often quoted m this countri Compded bi 51 de 
Lavergne, it com enientU and roundly grouped the component parts 
of the 1882 total mto 50,000 large farms, 500,000 medium-sized and 

5.000. 000 small No further statistics have smce become available, 
and, if allowance be made for the transference of ALace-Lorrame, 
the position probablj remains much the same at the present tune 

After perusing, therefore, the abo\ e figures it will be agreed that 
small proprietors were, and stdl are, ^ asth more numerous m France 
than m this countrv, it remains, then, to enquire how the} are di->- 
tnbuted and what the^ produce Roughl}, the 5sorthem division^ 
of the countT} contain the larger farms and the South the smaller, 
but the nature of the soil and the presence or absence of vme\*ardb 
affect the question Com growmg districts, as is alwa}*s the case, 
are associated with the largest holdings, and, apart from the m 
fluence exercised b} special t\'pes of cultivation. Small Holders are 
most frequentl} met with m the outskirts of towns It is an un- 
doubted fact that the standard rate of \neld of cereal crops m France 
IS httle better than half that secured m England and Wales, but the 
dangers of argumg that this is attributable to the smaller average 
size of French holdmgs are too obvious to require attention directed 
to them. The potent factor hCTe is doubtless that the protection so 
long, and so generously, afforded the French producer of cereals has 

8-2 
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induced him to keep under the plough some millions of acres of poor 
land that would otheru ise have received scanty attention and that 
gi\ es very small outturns, thus reducing the average yield for the 
^^hole country. 

It is probable that the same area in France under large farms 
■would produce a better yield per acre owing to the greater use that 
could be made of capital, of machinery and of scientific achieve- 
ments, or, conversely, that a smaller area could produce the present 
output, but a reduction m employment might result, and the policy 
of France has always been to be self-supporting and at the same 
time to keep the bulk of her people on the land — the latest census 
figures indicate that over 50 per cent of the population dwell in 
rural areas In no other country, indeed, could la noblesse paysanne 
dominate an official list of 750 families that had occupied the same 
land for at least three centuries — the doyen of which claimed that 
his first known ancestor had held the property in the year 772 J The 
war accelerated a gradual increase in grass land at the expense of 
arable and, within seven years of the cessation of hostilities, the 
livestock of France had returned to its normal numbers and the w ar 
zone had been restored to its agricultural uses This peasant nation 
of Europe may be said to have carried out the precept of her own 
Statesman and resumed the cultivation of her garden 

Germany differs from France m regard to the distribution of her 
holdings and in her policy towards the farming mdustr> The former 
consist of very numerous small farms in the West and of relatively 
few large ones m the East and North Figures relatmg to the year 
1907 gav e 5,786,082 as the grand total — a result closely correspond 
mg to the similar French returns and one that, if allowance be made 
for the transferred temtones, differs little from the present Space 
forbids an account of the causes that have led to the distribution of 
holdings, but the influence of soil and of nationahty have played im- 
portant parts, and the once open fields of the plains and the grazing 
land of the valleys can still be clearly traced by the forms of 
husbandry now practised and by the size of the different imder- 
■taVnigs 'iV* ■jttnVi.eni Kiii SrnaW ’Htftitrrs, 

include only that which is comparable to the area “ under crops and 
grass ” m this coimtry, now affords an “ average ” of some thirteen or 
fourteen acres per holding Craigiegavefifteen acres asthecorrespond- 
ing figure m 1885 Sn Thomas Middleton, in his Secent Development 
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of German Agriculture, has gone at great length into the economj of 
the “average” German farm m companson with the correspondmg 
English one It is impossible m these pages to follow his calculations 
into the number of persons each supports, beyond remarking that 
the essential difference between the two countries consists m the fact 
that the bulk of the German farm is under the plough, whilst grass 
preponderates m the British area, it is of interest to notice that he 
holds that this country contains four times as many farms “of a 
doubtful size” (125-250 acres) as does Germany 

As in the case of France, the “average” holdmg is about one- 
quarter the size of that found here, but German thoroughness, in the 
space of two generations, has altered the whole complexion of her 
agriculture, and State aid in numerous directions, combmed with a 
groiving tariff on imported farm produce, raised the yields of all her 
principal crops to the level attamed in this country Germany thus 
improved her agnculture whibt becoming an industnal nation of 
the first class, rural France remained stationary 
It would be idle to deny, howeier, that the German Statesmen 
and economists responsible for agrarianism were not fortunate m 
man> wa>s, for example, when prices rose the tariff policy secured 
credit which should rightly ha\e been attributed to a world wide 
monetary mo^ ement, brought about b> an mcreased supply of gold, 
and climatic mfluences more than once countered fluctuations that 
would otherwise hai e proved difficult of reconcihation The German 
peasant proprietor did not numerically dominate the agricultural 
position to the same extent as did his French neighbour, but he was 
perhaps more recepti^ e of new ideas, more amenable to instruction 
and certainly was better organised German thorouglmess could 
thus brmg about an admirable balance between industry and agri- 
culture, developing both to the uttermost whilst retainmg all that 
was best m peasant economy 

ith the exception of Holland and Belgium, where small farms are 
the rule, it is safe to generalise for the rest of Europe and to saj that, 
despite the Green Revolution, most other countries— not excludmg 
Denmark— contam numbers of small farms intermixed with large 
estates As has been shown in the pre\'ious Chapter, the pohcy 
adopted almost um\ ersallj smce the uphea^ al of 1914 has resulted 
m the compulsory sphtting up of the latter and a resultant large in- 
crease m the numbers of the former 
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In Roumania, where this pobcy was carried to an extreme, the 
effects are seen in the shape of the subsequent reduced exports of 
wheat, and m all cases it would appear that peasants, when placed 
in the ownership of land, are content with producing sufficient of the 
staple crops for their own requirements, and will not exert them 
selves to resume the same degree of exportation that their former 
landlords accomplished Unfortunately only one country in Europe 
has ever compiled statistics of the relative juelds from large and small 
farms and, oddly enough, that country is Rouinama There, for 
many years, a distinction was drawn between holdings above and 
below 100 hectares (247 acres) m extent, and separate statistics in 
regard to each group were published The outstanding fact recorded 
IS that for all crops, and under all conditions, ranging from bad 
seasons to exceptionally good, the yield per acre was consistently 
higher on the larger farms Before giving examples of this, it is well 
to forestall criticism by admitting the obvious statistical openings 
for error In the first place, prior to expropriation, the number of 
smaller farms exceeded a million, whilst the large numbered only 
some three or four thousand, but the total acreage concerned m each 
case was large The average size of the holdings in the lower group 
was really small, amounting to less than four hectares (under ten 
acres) Moreover, the area devoted to the principal crops m each 
of the two groups was, pnor to 1916, sufficiently large to form a 
basis for comparison The acreage under wheat was almost exactly 
the same, the small farmer, howe-ver, grew more barlej, oats, 
potatoes and especially maize than the large landowner, but the 
latter devoted more ground to sugar beet. 

A glance at Table X m the Appendix will demonstrate the effects 
of the post-war Boumanian land policy, which are evidenced by the 
great decline in the area under all these crops on the large farms and 
by their only partial transference to the land of the smaller men 

A standard objection often legitimately raised against the com- 
panson of yields from large and small farms is that the nature of the 
soil may be the determining factor in the distribution of the holdings 
thejXfsehes TJtufv however, ahnnsh opesates jjo favour of the 

Small Holder, and there certainly appears to be no ^ ahd reason for 
suspecting, in the case of pre war Roumania, that the large land- 
owners had secured an exclusive right to therichestspil Ifwe accept 
the statistical samples as sufficiently large, and find no idence as 
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to irregular distnbution of soil conditions, we are forced to the con- 
clusion, after studying the Table itself, that, m the only European 
eountrj which is a% ailable for investigation, the yield per acre of all 
staple crops was potentially greater on farms above 250 acres in 
extent than on those below that limit 

Partial returns exist m the case of Germany which tend m- 
exorably m the same direction J H Clapham {Economic Detelcfp 
ment of France and Germany y 1815-19U) gave figures for the yield 
of SIX crops in the provnnce of Alecklenburg Schwerin and also in 
Bav ana No statistics for different sizes of holding of course existed, 
but JlecUenburg had 60 per cent of its farm land m holdings abov e 
250 acres, and m Bavana 70 per cent was then devoted to holdmgs 
under 30 acres m size The soil of the former was “not naturally 
fertile” and that of the latter “is partly high and mfertile, but also 
contains some very favoured districts” The Table itself is self 
explanatory 


Average yield in 100 kilogrammes per hectare 
for the decade 1902-11 



Rje 

tMieat 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Meadow 

bay 

VIecklenburg 

no 

28 7 

224 

21 2 

141 6 

41 2 

Bavana 

19 8 

160 

171 

15 6 

116 9 

48 6 


The author comments thus “ The figures, if not exact, are tellmg 
Where agricultural knowledge is least needed, m the haj field, 
Bav ana leads Ev erywhere else it is hopelessly outdistanced, worst 
of all in the best crop — ^wheat ” This again, affords a partial example 
on a small scale of what there is little reason to doubt is the true 
state of affairs m most countnes, figures for post war Russia have 
alreadj been quoted as provnding similar material The foreign 
peasant can produce crops equal to those of the large farmer, but 
unless he secures special advantages from sod conditions he cannot 
generallj obtain similar returns from cereals and roots, his mabdity 
may be v anouslj attributed to lack of knowledge and mitiativ e or 
to actual shortage of the more material aids to higher agncidtural 
practice 

Recent mv estigations earned out bj the Cambndge Department 
of Agriculture (and published m its Farm Economics Branch Report 
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No 19, An Economic Survey of Agriculture m the Eastern Counties of 
England, 1931) provide certain material very relevant to this sub 
ject Here (p 51) in the case of sugar beet the comparative rates of 
yield by size groups of holdings are recorded as follow s 20-50 acres, 
6 4 tons per acre, 50-100 acres, 7 0, 100-150 acres, 7 5 tons, 150 
300 acres, 7 8, over 300 acres, 8 0 tons The rate of increase is pro 
gressive throughout the entire range of farms concerned and is free 
from any correlation with soil or other disturbing factors , the sample 
was a large one Sugar beet is precisely one of those crops where this 
disparity would be looked for at its maximum, for it makes ex 
ceptional demands upon both the personal, technical and financial 
resources of its growers here the scales are accordingly weighted 
heavily m favour of the large unit of production 

Generally one finds m countries in which he does not predommate 
numerically that the peasant’s handicap m the case of field crops is 
diminished by his settling on the richer land , again this process may 
be simply economic in its origin, or it can have been stimulated 
artificially Instances of both abound in this country The Isle of 
Axholme, already referred to, and the Isle of Ely accommodate some 
thousands of small occupiers and propnetors, who have at their dis 
posal tracts of the richest sod in the United Kingdom, the majority 
of the former are the lineal descendants of past cultivators of their 
land, many of those around Ely have been placed on their holdings 
with State assistance, although for centuries this part of Cambridge 
shire had been noted for its productivity Lysons, for instance de 
scribing the neighbourhood in 1808, wrote Many of the inhabitants 
are employed m the culture of gardens , great quantities of asparagus 
and various other vegetables being sent by the gardeners to Cam 
bridge and London The cherry gardens are extensive — the soil m 
deed seems to have been from a very early period favourable for the 
growth of fruit — three acres of vineyard are mentioned m the Surv ey 
of Domesday, in 1368 an anonymous writer of a chronicle on the 
monastery speaks of the vineyard as very productive The market 
gardening industry of Bedfordshire also sprang up in that County 
because, a^ a trade, it calls for an es^ily worked soil 

The relative financial success of Small Holders, especially abroad 
IS often affected by the fact that such undertakmgs do not form their 
sole means of liv ehhood Thus, recent investigation has showm that 
a hundred and fiftj years ago m a typical Norfolk parish, practically 
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every occupier of land below twenty acres m extent was in active 
pursuit of some calling additional to husbandry, for the carrier, inn 
keeper, wheelwright and cordwamer, together with a host of others 
all figured in the list of small tenants, none of whom was without 
some other form of income During another inquirj into East 
Anglian farming held by the staff of the Cambridge Department of 
Agriculture, similar conditions were found to persist, for a sur 
prismgly large proportion of those who were officially scheduled as 
occupiers of land in the smallest size groups were discovered to be 
garage proprietors, publicans, local government employees, small 
shop keepers and so forth, manv, indeed, rejected any claim to the 
title of Small Holder, including the proprietor of a menagerie in its 
Winter quarters’ The bulk were, it was obvious, subsisting upon a 
successful combination of agriculture and industry Craigie included 
a Table in his paper, showing that the smaller the holding m a typical 
German distnct the larger were its occupier’s extraneous and sup 
plementary sources of income This feature is one to be looked for 
in those countnes or districts in which smaller farms have existed 
for some time, rather than where the> have just been estabhshed 
It IS, indeed, onlj b> long expenenee, and possibly in the second 
or third generation, that the peasant learns the wisdom, whenever 
possible, of keeping his eggs m more than one basket, the newcomer 
too often trusts to his own skill, some luck and an initial grant from 
a benev olent State 

Intimatel> bound up with the question of the preponderance of 
small farms is that of densitv of population Generallv, the less 
numerous the population per unit of area the larger will be found the 
“ av erage ” holding The coroUarv of this is that the more recent the 
development of a country the larger its holdings The United States 
and Canada provude cases m pomt, and, moreover, show m process of 
ev olution, the reduction in size of farms as population, rapidly in- 
creasing, mov es Westward The farms m their Eastern and Middle 
Eastern districts are graduallv cut up and subdinded, whilst the 
newlv broken land of the est and North is parcelled out mto larger 
undertakings As has been repeatedlj pomted out, under certain 
conditions of land tenure and inheritance excessiv e subdivusion m 
older coimtries becomes a posibv e drawback 

In Switzerland the majority of holdings are owned bj their 
occupiers, and the av erage size of all is reallj small, for an>^hmg 
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o\er tJurty hectares (se\ enty four acres) is described as “large” 
The head of the Department of Land Improvement in Canton \ aud 
contributed, in 1913, an artide to the Biilleiin of the International 
Agricultural Institute, in which he described the disadi antages at 
tendant on the scattered strips of land held by individual owners, 
and explained the process of consolidation He held that the large 
proportion of Small Holdings in his country was a benefit, but ‘ we 
must endeavour to attenuate the evil effects of a too mmute sub 
division in the interest of the Small Holdings themselves, and try to 
increase their rental capacity” The arguments he adduced against 
the tenure of numerous scattered parcels of land were those with 
which readers are already familiar In Switzerland the average 
number of separate parcels going with each farm was over fourteen, 
the smaller holdings suffering the greatest hardship in this respect, 
although enclosure, in the accepted sense of the word had been 
facilitated by process of legislation from the year 1591 onwards In 
fairness to the Swiss cultivators one must differentiate between the 
size of holdings and the multiphcity of their pieces of land when com 
mentmg upon the economic difficulties that they were encountering, 
for there is no evidence that large holdings would have more smoothly 
surmounted the drawbacks of such land tenure But the iss were 
in agreement that the advantages that followed on redistribution 
were felt most fay the owners of really Small Holdmgs These men 
had been the great sufferers from inability to make use of machinery 
and from thereJatn ely greater loss of time and money in supervising 
distant scraps of land and it was they who were as a result of con 
sobdation, now placed more nearly on an equality m this respect 
with the large farmer Here was no question of the pros or cons of 
large or Small Holdings per se, but merely an admission that the 
owners of the latter had less margin to spare when suffering under 
physical and economic disabilities 

In many parts of France a similar state of things exists, where not 
only morcellement, but the diminutive size of certain complete 
' farms” prevents full use bemg made oS the land Many, indeed, 
will be familiar with the apocryphal account of husbandry pursued 
in these conditions when there is not room to wield a full sized spade, 
and with the reputed impossibility of growing fruit trees owing to the 
danger of their o\ erspreading one’s neighbour’s land ' Concurrently 
with the resettlement of the war de\astated regions the opportunity 
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has been taken to readjust boundaries and to consolidate scattered 
parcels of land Thus, m certain areas of France this evil of mmute 
subdivision has been checked, but not, it is to be feared, eradicated 
perraanentlj . 

In parts of India an approach to such a state of affairs is also 
found, for, under both Hindu and Mohammedan la'w, subdivision of 
land into equal parts is a recognised course to pursue in cases of 
familj dispute, and mhentance also operates in the same direction 
IVhere a system of jomt cultivation exists the family holding may 
in a few generations thus become spUt up into an innumerable 
quantity of scattered strips and parcels Conditions m China are 
familiar to so many people, that perhaps the following Table, re- 
lating to Japan, will sen e to emphasise the ubiquity of the problem 
m the Far East and, incidentally, to demonstrate the still rural 
character of that nation 


Japanese land’O-xmngfamiUes (1928) 


Holdings of 
agnculturat land 

Number of 
fanubes 

Pcnrentage 
of the to^ 
number of 
famibes 

Below 1 2 acree 

250*000 

49 6 

1 2 acres and abose 

! 1,240000 

245 

2 4 acres and above 

909000 

IS 1 

7 2 acres and abose 

! 228000 

46 

12 acres and above 

112 000 

22 

24 acres and above 

45 000 

09 

120 acres and above 

1 4000 

01 

Total 

1 5012 000 

100 0 


E\ en m South America the question crops up, for m a work by 
L Portman on Bohvia, the author states that there the law of 
succession decrees that a man’s land shall descend in equal parts to 
his sons The difficulties encountered m Europe and ^la m these 
circumstances are circumvented m Bohvia by the formation of 
syndicates which work numerous plots as smgle under takin gs, but 
it IS curious to find such a state of affairs existing in a country where 
the large farm is admittedly the economic unit 

The question of the relationship between population and the size 
of holdings was touched upon above, and there is another relevant 
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matter tliat deserves a moment's attention here It has on occasion 
been shown that a connection exists between the density of popula- 
tion and the rate of production of certam crops This is a feature 
distinct from the well known correlation betireen the area under 
cereals and the rate of yield, for there is clear evidence that the yield 



'Density o/ population abd yield per acre of potatoes 


per acre of root crops, in particular of potatoes, increases as popula 
tion becomes denser A diagram illustrating this, by showing the rate 
of production per acre of potatoes in various countries, ranging from 
the United States to Belgium, is rqiToduced upon this page In the 
States the yield averages approxunatel> three tons per acre, and 
the population numbers a little under forty persons to the square 
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mile, ■whilst the Belgian yield is actually as high as eight tons and 
the population approximatelj seven hundred persons to the mde 
Intermediate populations and production fall more or less into line, 
but too close correlation must of course not be expected 

At first sight this is apt to be regarded as a direct result of the 
recognised preponderance of small farms in more densely mhabited 
countries, but the e\ idence for such an assumption is -vrantmg These 
increased jnelds appK roarkedlj to root crops, and the greater use 
made of spade husbandry m the neighbourhood of towns, together 
With the greatlj enhanced opportunities for securing plentiful sup 
phes of fertihsers and of urban manure, are probablj the basic causes 
It would appear that the phenomenon is symptomatic of mdustnal, 
rather than of agncultiiral conditions, and that the size of unit em- 
ploy ed IS independent of it, unless the scale is descended sufficiently 
to include what, m this country , would be described as allotments 
In that e\ent a case might possibly be made out for the twofold 
proposition that, (a) the denser the population the smaller the size 
of the ‘ a^erage” farm, and (6) the smaller the farm the higher its 
rate of yneld As matters stand, however, whilst all evidence shows 
that (a) IS certainly true, such as we possess is directly ad% erse to 
(b), pTO\'ided of course that enquiry is confined to the yield of crops 
m general on farms of a commercial character, if, however, it is ex 
tended to include really small plots of land worked m the neighbour 
hood of centres of population, then, perhaps, there is justificationfor 
accepting the latter proposition as holdmg good m the case of some 
non cereal crops In other words, certam of what are field crops m 
newly dei eloped countries, tend, with growth of population, to be 
come the subject of more Intensl^ e culti\ ation or else to be groivn on 
the best land 
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Development of small farms in the past, former discussions over their alleged advan 
provision of Small Holdings and allotments in the nineteenth century, effects 
of the penod of depression, evidence adduced before the Commission, the Acts of 
1892 and 1908, powers of local authorities, settlement of ex Service men financial 
aspects of the Land Settlement scheme numbers of allotments, their distnbuCion, 
the economies of large and small farms , output pet man and output per acre , questions 
of livestock, summary 

Having traced the normal distribution of large and of small farms 
in this country and touched upon that abroad, some description 
must follow of the steps taken here to stimulate the development of 
the latter in the last hundred years During the Napoleonic war, 
and for some decades afterwards, farming on a large scale was 
looked upon as the only possible method by which the industry 
could be made to render a sufficient return for the investment of 
capital In consequence, the small man and the farm worker lost 
their direct and personal interest m the soil “ Allotments ” of land, 
in heu of their claims and rights of common, were made to them, and 
these formed the first defiiute examples, as has been explained above, 
of small plots suitable for individual occupation being recognised by 
Parliamentary intervention Enclosure othenvise implied nothing 
but the multiplication of large holdmgs, and it naturally had the 
emphatic approval of almost all rural economists, even if a few of 
them, for reasons that were not always altruistic, regretted the 
disappearance of the small open field farmer and the common right 
owner Sir John Sinclair, as president of the Board of Agriculture, 
w as perfectly genuine in his advocacy of the better provision of 
allotments, and (m his latter days) Arthur Young and Lord 
Wmchelsea also joined in the lileraiy fight that raged over this 
question It was then that Young gave vent to his famous, and 
often quoted, comment that, if one removed all that had made lai^ 
farms what they were, one was left with the Small Holding Some 
of the later appeals issued to the already urban majonty of the 
nation on behalf of the dwindling rural population were pathetic, 
others were often abusive A middle course was steered by such 
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TVTiters as J H Kent in his “Public letter” of 1844 to the then 
Duke of Grafton This epistle represents one of the first studied 
attempts to place side by side the respective advantages and draw 
backs of the Small Holding and of the large farm If, nowadays, we 
cannot agree with much that Kent wrote, we can at least respect the 
smcenty of his arguments and follow with interest his account of 
“consolidation” as then practised m Suffolk A generation later 
there appeared, m the person of J S Mill, one whose unbiased \ lews 
on this subject then recei\ed a ready hearmg, and, subsequently 
included m his Pnnciples, they ha\e naturally become to present 
day economists a mme of sound ai^ument 

During the troubles of the period 1816-84, two Acts of Parliament 
had been passed which aimed at facilitatmg access to the land That 
of 1819 authorised Overseers of the Poor to acquire blocks of land 
up to twenty acres m area for the purpose of relettmg them as 
allotments or small farms , that of 1831 recommended that portions 
of recently enclosed land should be similarly made available, and the 
limit was raised to fifty acres, whilst Crown lands, with the consent 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, might be similarly treated 
Neither Act led to the establishment of many Small Holdmgs, 
and both were probably intended merely as windoiv dressing by a 
Government which, on the second occasion, was already occupied in 
repressing rural outbreaks In 1882 another Act defimtely instructed 
the 0^ erseers to let land on similar conditions, thus anticipatmg the 
latter day policy which, in the same field, also progressed from the 
merely penmssi\e to the imperative. Farmers were emphatic m 
their opimon that allotments were unnecessary and represented a 
potential waste of time and labour which might otherwise be better 
employ ed, landlords, m the mam, saw fit to agree with their tenants 
Thus, the work of such bodies as the Labourers’ Friend Society 
could achieve small results On the other hand, unbiased persons 
agreed that, economically, allotments were sound — both from the 
standpomt of the labourer and of the owner of the land on which 
they Were situated — but the proviso was generally entered that half 
an acre should be the limit to their size If more was mcluded a 
Small Holder was created, who had insufficient land from which to 
make a hvmg, and so much on his hands that he ceased to be available 
as a farm labourer 

The years prior to the repeal of the Com Laws were not pro 
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pitious for the establishment of Small Holdings, and those that 
followed 1846 were also a tune when large farms were considered to 
be the only economic unit for the industry. But allotments, m their 
present accepted sense of the word, did register a certain amount of 
progress, and, provided they were confined to the limit mentioned 
above, began to be tolerated by tenant farmers Thus, we find in 
1843 a Report on Allotments which gave quite an encouragmg account 
of their numbers and condition They were to be found mostly in the 
Southern and Western Counties, and were almost unknown in the 
North, exhibiting therefore m certain respects a reversal of the 
present day trend in distribution Statistics were then given upon 
which was based the view that a quarter of an acre could feed an 
average family for three months m the year, and that the value to 
its oivner was two shillings a week Rents, which were on an 
economic basis, were seldom m arrear 
There for the moment we must leave the allotment movement 
and turn to the question of the provision of Small Holdings in the 
strictest sense of the w ord , allotments will be reverted to again and 
given separate consideration later The development of large farms 
was, if anything, aided by the tendency apparent after the middle 
of the nineteenth century to return to grass Whilst the raising of 
cereals had always admittedly been the prerogative of the large 
farmer, from then onwards he bad opportunities of practising 
alternative methods of husbandry The production of meat took its 
place naturally side by side wth that of corn and “pasture fanning 
came to be a necessary and lucrative supplement to the com growing 
of the large farm ” Only a generation later did the smallerfarm, at a 
distance from London or other great centres of population, arise to 
meet the increasing demands for milk and, even then, the present 
day flourishing market garden, vegetable, poultry and fruit pro 
dueing activities — now to be found in Kent, Cornwall, Bedfordshire, 
Cambndgeshire and numerous other Counties — were as yet unborn 
or in their very infancy Such attempts as were made by benevolent 
landowners to encourage the formation of small farm units met with 
scanty success All contemporaneous ^vnters and ofSciai Reports 
commented on the tendency to consolidate smaller holdmgs and as 
opportunity arose to add to already large areas, for m times of 
depression fertility could be stolen from the ground by these means 
and the land worked to destruction 
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Such T^as the state of affairs up to about 1880 Thereafter, in 
tunes of more acute depression, the voice of the reformer was better 
able to make itself heard, and ad\oeates of State inters ention, by 
the compulsory provision of Small Holdmgs, were numerous The 
movement was partly political m its origin, for such men as Joseph 
Chamberlain and 3esse CoWmgs played a prominent rble m the work 
which resulted in the passing of the Allotments and Small Holdings 
Act of 1892 The period was a critical one for all sizes and types of 
farms, and the evidence regarding their comparative passage through 
it IS apt to be conflicting The Report of the 1893 Commissioners does 
not contam anywhere a considered or imanimous finding that any 
particular sized holding had suffered less than others, and one is 
forced to proceed by circuitous methods There was, for instance, 
agreement that grazing distnets had come through recent events 
with less difficulty than com growing ones, and witnesses had 
testified to the comparative immumty felt by those farmers who 
were producers of cheese, milk and vegetables Now, the majority 
of these latter were to be found on smaller holdmgs than were 
favoured by the producers of cereals and meat, and, again, they 
were situated m the Western and Northern districts, whilst it was 
common knowledge that the Eastern half of the country had 
suffered worse than anywhere else If, therefore, it is agreed that, 
as a whole, the smaller men had been less disturbed by economic 
conditions, it must not be assumed that this was attributable to the 
scale on which they conducted their operations, but credit must be 
given to the type of farming they mainly affected 

In regard to the provision of Small Holdings, or the success 
attamed by the really small men, the Commission m question did 
not advance contemporary knowledge The evidence of numerous 
witnesses was of a strictly non committal or neutral character, but 
many mdividuals showed hostility towards the movement The 
following are typical dicta Witness A thought Small Holdmgs 
“excellent things where they existed or grew naturally , he “did 
not oppose the artificial creation of Small Holdings, but had little 
faith m tbeir development” Witness B would give every facility 
for the extension of Small Holdmgs but did not believ e m bolstering 
them up with State funds ’ Witness C held that the only way the 
Small Holder m the arable distnets could possiblj succeed vas by 
doing the work of two agncultural labourers and living at the 
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expenseofone” NolessanauthontythanSirJ B Lawesgaveitas 
his opinion that Small Holdings of benefit to labourers, but not 

nationally to such an extent as “to supersede farming” The most 
generous attempt at that time recorded to settle more workers on the 
land was one undertaken by Mr W H Hall of Six Jlile Bottom, 
Cambridgeshire, who had started numerous Small Holders on his 
estate, finding, where necessary, half their capital out of his own 
pocket Yet a Reporter of the Board of Agriculture could only say 
of this experiment that none “could have been undertaken with 
higher motives, or supported by more generous expenditure It has 
largely failed as a practical expenment” Mr Hall himself stated 
that one quarter of the holders were absolute failures, one quarter 
were still strugglmg after a few years, and the remaining half bad 
been moderately successful The latter, significantly, were generally 
village tradesmen who had other irons m the fire The professional 
views of representatives of the Board, acquired in their own districts, 
were even more pessimistic The e\ ents of 1879 were still remembered 
and them effects felt by the small men m Lmcolnshme Jfany had 
reverted to the position of labourers, others, still strugglmg, worked 
“from daylight to dark, and so do their wives It is a life of slavery, 
and they see at the same tune what they have made shppmg away 
from them It is melancholy to think that these men ha\'e been the 
best labourers who have lost the sasungs of a lifetime” In Suffolk* 
Small Holding of ten to fifty acres were “a complete failure", and 
“1893 had beaten men with small capital ”, those who still kept their 
heads above water “worked from 5am to 9 p m ” These were, of 
course, exceptional times, but they showed that the small man had 
less reserves to draw on than the rest of the rural community 
It was in this same atmosphere that the Act of 1892 had first 
seen the light, and, such witnesses as recognised its existence, made 
it clear that they anticipated no future for it This, the first Act of 
Parliament which aimed at the establishment of Small Holdmgs as 
distinct from allotments, was correctly appraised by its critics, for 
it did not succeed Its provisions were essentially permissive rather 
than obligatory, as the following instances show County Councils 
vere empowered to purchase land in response to a “demand 
for Small Holdings , this land they had to acquire m the open market, 
but were prevented from paying any hut really low pnces by the 
knowledge that its future holders would, in their turn, be unable to 
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meet such outgomgs The State pro\ided the capital sums, but re 
quu^d the Councils’ purchasers to put one fifth of the price down, 
and the bulk of the remainder had to be paid off j early, onlj a 
fraction of the cost bemg transferable into a rent charge , mdl^ iduals 
might, upon these terms, acquire up to fifty acres Such tenancies as 
could be offered ere also hedged m by restrictions, in that a lunit 
of fifteen acres ^\as decreed to them and their rent was not to 
exceed £15 per annum It was the pninarj (and mistaken) object of 
this Act to encourage peasant propnetorship and not to multiply 
tenancies, but the inherent disinclination on the part of those con 
cerned to sink their oim capital m such \ entures was too strong for it 

This lack of demand from purchasers in part accounted for the 
non success of the Act, but other potent causes were also at work 
The County Councils were not enamoured of their new duties, and, 
appreciating that the dri\nng force of a Government department 
was not behind them, took no steps to bring them to public know 
ledge Again, they lacked compulsory powers and had to acquire 
their small parcels of land in the open market and in competition mth 
other and larger purchasers Thus, ivhile there was an acknowledged 
demand on all sides for the pro\ ision of Small Holdings on a tenancy 
basis, the only measure officially taken compnsed the virtual 
obligation to purchase, or else, if tenancy were insisted on, only 
inferior land could be secured In these circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that only a handful of Counties put into force the mam 
pro's isions of the Act, and that only 800 acres of land w ere acquired 
for Small Holdings 

Agitation by those mterested, together with reports of public and 
pn^ ate enquiries, led, after fifteen > ears, to a second attempt being 
made by the legislature in 1907, ^ iz the Small Holdings and Allot 
ments Act, which came into force the follow mg j ear In the meantime 
an extension of the first Act bad resulted m Parish Councils being 
empowered to acquire land for their inhabitants m plots up to four 
acres in extent, and it was m consequence widely held that labourers 
at least, had then little cause to grumble, as they had secured the 
three Fs” 

The essential difference between the Act of 1908 and that of 1892 
lay in the fact that compulsory powers were now granted to the 
County Councils and that the Board of Agriculture w as associated 
m the mo\ement, special Commissioners being appointed for 

9 2 
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different areas in the country, whose sole duty it was to investigate 
the requirements m their distncts, and, if necessarj , to use their 
own initiative in persuading the Councils to provide facilities 
Compulsion might be applied m the acquisition of land for the 
purposes of hirmg or selling to applicants, and the limits of fifteen 
acres and £15 under the former Act were now abolished But com 
pulsion was to be the last resort after the failure of other means of 
purchase, and was not employable save in the case of land that was 
already deemed to be agricultural in character 

"Whatever may at first have been their personal feelmgs on the 
merits of the policy mvolved, members of Coimty Coimcils lojally 
administered the provisions of the new Act Evidence to this effect 
constantly occurs in accounts such as Sir D Hall s Ptlgrmage of 
British Farming, wnttcn when the Act was only some two years old 
A full and critical appreciation of the situation created will be foimd 
m Levy’s Large and Small Holdings, where the author impartially 
sums up as follows 

The law of compulsory hinog expresses the fact that the fonn of 
landownership now existmg m England does not correspond to the 
needs of modem agriculture so far as tbe umt of bolding is concerned, 
that IS to say that large properties and Small Holdmgs cannot go hand 

in hand ThereceQtlegislationeBdeavourstomodjfytbeharmfuJcoiiflict 

of interests thus set up It leaves to tbe bndlord his property m the land, 
but it obbges him, when the need arises, to let it m accordance with the 
modem economic pressure for Small Holdmgs The English landlord may 
m future still value his land for the sate of the sport it provides, the social 
consideration it ensures him, or the political opportunities it offers huD/ 
and may pay as high s price as be pleases for these qualities of land re 
garded as a luxury But its value for these purposes can no longer prevent 
the mcrease of Small Holdings, for if the landlord refuses to meet an 
existing demand for them, the State will force him to use his land as is 
most desirable from the economic and socio political points of view 

Up to the outbreak of the war, or rather by the end of December, 
1914, some 12,600 Small Holdmgs had been set up, and another 
1400 had been handed over to co operative or similar associations 
Here, then, was a totally different state of affairs from that found 
after a similar period m tbe life of the 1892 Act But one must 
guard against creditmg the provisions of tbe 1908 Act with the whole 
of these results Certainly, the provision of Small Holdings had be^ 
facilitated, but, equally, the demandhad from other causes mcreased. 
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The small man now had fresh possibilities before him in the shape of 
frmt, milk and poultry farms, which \iere proied to be pajing 
■ventures, and, moreover, there had been an upward mo\ement in 
commoditj prices Once it n as seen that a In mg could be made on a 
Council holding by one of these methods, the supph of prospectn e 
tenants was rapidlj augmented Almost 200,000 acres of lind nere 
acquired m the first seven years, roughlj one quarter of v Inch had 
been leased and the remainder purchased Of this, in turn, only 
some 20,000 acres had been compulsonlj purchased and 15,000 
similarly hired These last figures falsified those prophets n ho had 
anticipated that the bulk of the land would not be obtained ^ ohm 
tanly As was to be expected, where demand had free pliy, tlie 
distribution of these new holdings was irregular, for the reason that 
they predominated in just those districts where their chances of 
success were greatest Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire and Norfolk 
had established far more than Counties situated m parts of the 
country remote from access to centres of population or than those on 
heavy clay land could have maintained In other words, it was just 
in the particular Counties m which small farms were already auto 
matically appeanng and prospering that the Act of 1008 created 
additional examples Lastly, there was nothing to cavil at m regard 
to the finances of the scheme, it was always solvent, and the losses 
sustained by individual County Councils were few in number and 
small m amount From the standpoint of the Small Holder, the 
taxpayer, and the agriculturist, then, this Act proved an un 
qualified success, and it was the first that could claim that dis 
tinetion 

During the course of the war various promises were made (both on 
behalf of the public and of the State) to serving members of the 
forces that their efforts would be rewarded by the greater provision 
of access to the land When peace was restored there was naturally 
a demand that these promises should be redeemed, and special 
legislation was passed in consequence Even now it is too near the 
tune to essay an unbiased account of the proceedings that followed — 
history will be better able to judge a generation hence — but it is 
obvious that there was embarked upon a far too ambitious and 
hastily extemporised scheme As early as 1916, warning voices had 
not been lacking, for in that year an article appeared in the Edinburgh 
Eeview, from the pen of Mr C S Orwin, entitled ‘ The Small 
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Holdings’ Craze”, in \\hich the author pointed out all the standard 
objections to a widespread scheme of Small Holdings, and also 
specifically advised those responsible for propaganda work not to 
promise an Arcadian existence on the land to all members of His 
Majesty’s forces Unfortunately, such warnings went unheeded 
Upwards of 50,000 ex Service applicants eventually materialised, m 
the end, a sum of £20,000,000 was set aside (of which only £15, 250, 000 
was actually expended) and the County Councils were urged to 
proceed with purchases and hinngs on a very large scale indeed 
Fortimately, perhaps, such matters as the erection of buildings and 
the preparation of the land as it was acquired, delayed the rate of 
progress at which complete holdings were provided, and many 
prospective occupiers grew tired of waiting and withdrew By this 
means the applicants were reduced m number by more than half, 
and those actually settled on the land numbered by the middle of 
1922 some 17,000 From the nature of the case the class of men 
were— agriculturally speaking — extremely mixed, and no rigid tests 
as to their suitability or experience were applied In these circum 
stances, the finances of the Land Settlement sclieme would not 
bear close scrutiny, hasty purchases by harassed Councils effected 
at inflated prices involved a laige prospective loss, and, by a piece of 
unavoidable procrastination, the financial day of reckoning was 
postponed until 1026, the Government having decided to transfer 
the obligations to the national Exchequer Accordingly, the whole 
property was valued as on the first of April in that year, the ascer 
tainment being extended to all the commitments of the County 
Councils in regard to their Small Holdings’ programme, covering an 
area of more than 438,000 acres 

The results were as follows The gross capital expenditure m 
curred in the acquisition and equipment of all the properties com 
pnsed in the valuation amounted, in round figures, to abou 
£20,750,000, of which about £15,250,000 was attributable to the 
post war Land Settlement Scheme Approximately nine-tenths o 
this latter sum had been advanced by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners — before the war out of the Local Loans Fund an . 
after the war, out of the Land Settlement Fund The rate of int^es 
on nearly the whole of the pre-war loans was per cent , whi e on 
the post war loans it varied from a maximum of per cent ^ ® 
minimum of 4| per cent , with an average rate of Oj per cent ^ 
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high rate of interest on post war borrowings, coupled with the 
e'vcessive cost of equipment of the Small Holdings provided after the 
war, were the two factors that accounted for the greater part of the 
excess of the Councils’ annual expenditure er their net annual 
income In considering the magnitude of the annual charge that 
will for many years to come fall on the State, it must be remembered 
that the Exchequer is receiving repayment of the whole of the 
capital monies advanced out of the Land Settlement Fund {which 
was pro\ ided by taxation) and out of the Local Loans Fund, to 
gether with mterest at the rates current at the time the ad\ ances 
were made Mo^eo^ er, when the loan payments are completed, the 
Small Holdmgs estates purchased by the Councils will be entirely 
free of all capital charges The contributions from the Mimstr> of 
Agnculture, which o\er the whole period will ha%e aggregated 
about £40,000,000, may be regarded as attributable to the post war 
properties, as it has been customary to assume that the pre-war 
schemes were self supporting The aggregate of the j early payments 
to be made by Councils on account of Small Holdmgs charges in 
respect of their whole pre war and post war estates on the basis of 
the valuation is about £70 800,000 This figure includes loan charges, 
tithe redemption annuities, and other rent charges created on the 
acquisition of the land It can be estimated that the Small Holdmgs 
charges in respect of pre war borrowings outstandmg on the 1st 
April, 1926 amounted m all to about £11,500 000 Assuming that 
the same figure would represent the total net income derivable from 
the estates durmg the penod of the Jlimstry’s contributions, the 
position is that the Small Holdmgs charges attributable to the Land 
Settlement properties will amount to almost £58,000,000, of vhich 
the "Mmistry of Agriculture will contribute the above mentioned 
£40,000 000 — a sum equal to the interest on post war loans from the 
Ihibhc Works Loan Board It should be noted, howe\er, that, for 
the purpose of these figures, the cost of equipment provided by the 
Councils on their pre-war estates out of Land Settlement monies is 
mcluded in the Land Settlanent figures This mdicates that the 
Muiistry IS in effect pajang the interest but not the sinking fund 
chaises on the loans in respect of the post ^ar holdings The net 
result, therefore, is that, although the whole of the capital 
advance will be repaid, the loans are m effect not bearmg mterest, 
masmuch as the amount contributed by the Department approxi 
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mates to the interest received by the Treasury through the Loan 
Board 

These extraordinarily complicated financial adjustments, there 
fore, make it possible to answer the question What has the Land 
Settlement policy cost the Stated in either of two ways viz 
(a) that one half (£7,600,000) of its contribution must be regarded 
as virtually irrecoverable, or (6) that the Exchequer will receive 
slightly under 3 per cent return on its capital mstead of the 6J- per 
cent which was the rate originally anticipated The ‘ normal” 
position IS now as follows An annual but dinunishing deficiency 
contnbution from the Ministry will run until the year 2002-3, the 
sum in question for the current year being approximately £826,000, 
m 1950 that figure will be £700 000, in 1970 £500 000, and m 1990 
£240,000 The over all average payment will be £565 000 — approxi 
mately equal to £34 per holding It may be observed that the 

erage cost of the land acquired for the Land Settlement policy was 
£42 10s per acre, as compared with £82 17s 6d in pre wax years— 
an increase of not more than 29 per cent 

Under the conditions prevailing m 1918 and subsequent years, 
and after the promises made, it is difficult to say what other course 
could have been pursued, for it is certain that the majority of the 
holders concerned could not, in the years that followed have paid 
an economic rent upon the original cost of their farms, but the 
capital expenditure — m effect a “loss’— has been heavy The in 
experienced ex Service Small Holder (often placed on totally un 
suitable land) would inevitably have provided an undue proportion 
of the failures that were occurring upon all sides, but, as matters 
were, analysis indicates that, while some 18 per cent gave up from 
one cause or another between 1918 and the end of 1922, only 6 5 per 
cent of the newcomers, including a small number of civilians, 
actually went bankrupt Indeed, the whole body of men thus 
settled came through the next decade with comparative ease, their 
landlords, the County Councils, were generous to them remitted 
their moderate rents whenever necessary and gave them an abun 
dance of technical assistance As a corollary, it could not be claimed 
that, either from the standpoint of the ratepayer or of the tax 
payer, the Land Settlement experiment was a paying proposition 
Nor does it appear that the formation of Colonies a most un* 
fortimate word, reminiscent of centres for the treatment of those 
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mentally or physically deficient — ^was financially more successful 
By the Small Holdings Colonies Acts of 1916 and 1918 the Slmistry 
of Agriculture "was empowered to acquire up to 60,000 acres in 
England and Wales for the t\rofold purpose of establishing (a) large 
profit sharmg farms, and (6) groups of Small Holdmgs under a 
resident director Several of these corporate farms were established 
m different localities, but in no instance could they be regarded as 
satisfactory, and as there was a heavy loss on practically all of them, 
they were, one by one, closed down until, in 1982, only six remamed 
Of these, five were suitably situated for the activities of indivudual 
Small Holders and were, in the then difficult circumstances, avoiding 
losses , the sixth, a large profit sharing farm at Amesbury, Wiltshire, 
had, from its inception m 1919, annually failed, with two exceptions, 
to return a profit 

During the whole post war period it was the policy of successive 
Governments to encourage, by every possible means, a yet further 
extension of the Small Holdings mo\ement Thus, in 1926 there 
appeared a fresh Small Holdmgs and Allotments Act which aimed 
specifically at providmg “Cottage” holdings, viz a house and “not 
more than three acres or less than forty perches of agricultural 
land” These properties could only be acquired from the Councils 
by purchase, and were not available for persons other than those 
possessing knowledge of, and aptitude for, rural life Subsequent 
amendments, forming part of the coinprehensi\ e Agricultural Land 
(Utilisation) Act of 1931, modified these provisions by substitutmg 
“one” for “three” acres, by permitting tenancy, by definmg more 
precisely the type of person to be considered eligible and by in 
sistmg upon permanent residence in the house provided It had 
been mtended that the Act of 1931 should extend the law relating to 
all forms of Small Holdings and allotments by (o) penmttmg the 
Jlrmster of Agriculture to set up demonstration farms and (6) 
authonsmg him to create fresh Small Holdmgs wherever he con- 
sidered that County Councils were fadingm their obligations Owing, 
howe^ er, to the financial situation that followed the passmg of this 
Act, no steps have so far been taken to implement either of its mam 
provisions, and County Councils were, indeed, instructed to confine 
their capital expenditure to the minimum possible, whilst contmumg 
to adinimster the existing Acts 

Early m 1932, therefore, the position in general could be summed 
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up as foJIoirs Throughout the British Isles (for the other adraini 
strative divisionshad carried out a campaign similar to thatdescribed 
above) there had been created a large body of Small Holders (m 
England and Wales, 27,000 tenants on 450,000 acres and 760 owner 
occupiers on 6000 acres), who were, on the whole, solvent and doing 
better than the majority of large farmers At the same time there 
were stated to be some two thousand approved applicants awaiting 
their holdings and over three thousand whose claims had yet to he 
heard a total of 5600 p^sons, the movement could scarcely, 
therefore, be said to have spent itself The provision of credit (dealt 
with in another Chapter) and of equipment loans has been facilitated 
for this type of farmer, and, in fact, everything possible has been 
done for him Where he is placed on suitable land and has had 
previous experience, it xs the belief of the County Councils that, as a 
class, he is doing as well as could be expected, as landlords they 
have, since 1926, lowered rents less than was anticipated would 
have been necessary and have had to write off a surprisingly small 
proportion as non recoverable The cost — at present nearly a million 
a year — ^to the State must, however, be borne in mind when any 
attempt is made to draw up a financial balance sheet for the whole 
undertaking 

Once inextricably bound up with the question of Small Holdings, 
allotments now call for separate treatment Their development has 
already been traced up to the middle of the last century There- 
after, in 1887, an Act of a permissive nature was passed, for, on a 
demand for allotments being manifested in any given area, the local 
authority was empowered, compulsorily if necessary, to lease or buy 
land and to let it out in parcels up to an acre m extent But, owing 
to the enhanced prices that could be demanded by landoivners for 
disturbance and severance, the resulting rents were often prohibitive, 
and little progress was, in consequence, made Finally, the Small 
Holdings Act of 1908 also conferred powers on Councils in regard to 
the provision of allotments, and, thereafter, the administration of 
both these types of small cultivations went on side by side 

Prior to 1918 the latest enumeration of allotments in this country 
was represented by one taken as long ago as 2895 This gave their 
number in England and Wales as 483 000 Nine years earlier 
Major Craigie had published a comprehensive Table which included, 
under separate headings, “allotments detached from cottages” 
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(389,000), allotments of “one eighth of an acre and upwards 
attached to cottages’* (257,000), “potato plots” (93,000), and “cow 
runs” (9000), representmg a grand total of 748,000 for England and 
Wales Here, we have ample evidence of the difficulties attachmg to 
the definition of an allotment, for, strictly speakmg, the first class 
alone represents the ordinarj acceptation of the vord, and sub 
sequent enquiries ha\ e been confined to those plots of land which 
were detached from the occupation of cottages The distribution of 
allotments has alwajs shown marked features, and these are 
e\ndenced m the returns for both 1886 and 1895 Briefly, the East 
Midland Counties and East Anglia pro\ude an undue proportion, 
and theNorthern areas are least represented Slajor Craigieborrowed 
a Table prepared for the Commission of 1881, which placed side by 
side the density of allotments per thousand acres of farmland and the 
weekly wages of farm norkers, showing that the former tended to 
morease as the latter fell But as e\ndence is lacking to show if 
cottage gardens and cow runs were included, these deductions maj 
be subject to modification, as such Counties as V> estmorland and 
Cumberland, which had onlj some four to six allotments to the 
thousand acres, might have favoured the former, at the other end of 
the scale Bedfordshire had a proportion of se^ enty per thousand acres 
But m any case it is probable that such figures represented mainly 
urban plots, as, despite the popular belief that allotments are the 
prerogatne of the countryman, recent statistical enquiries have 
shown that the majority of them are located in towns The East 
Midland and Eastern Counties enjoj the lowest rainfall m the 
Umted Kingdom, and the particular districts in which allotments 
are most numerous are also those in n hich there is an abundance of 
easily worked soil In these conditions it is natural to find that the 
people of such towns as Bedford, Peterborough, Cambridge and 
Luton make much larger use of suburban fields for the culti\ ation 
of \ egetables than do urban dwellers in the est and North of 
England, similarlj , amongst the la^er cities, Leicester and Co\ entry 
head the list with figures of 62 and 49 allotments respecti-\ el> per 
thousandofpopulation Townallotments, agam, arem\anablj what 
their name implies, and average in number some 15 to the acre, 
whilst the rural are frequently found to be symonymous with Small 
Holdings, and to cover plots of land up to some acres in extent For 
that reason considerable care has to be exercised when instituting 
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comparisons between town and country The 1908 Act had provided 
133,000 allotments up to 1918, but this figure afforded no criterion 
as to the immense increase in urban plots caused by the campaign to 
add to the home production of food stuffs Accordingly a census of 
all allotments in England and Wales was undertaken by the Board 
of Agriculture on three immediate post war occasions 
The first, taken in April 3918, recorded a total of 1,850,000, 
covering 195,000 acres, the second, m December 1919, 1,250 000, 
and the third, a year later, 1,330,000 Comparison is rendered 
difiicult by the fact that the 93,000 plots owned by Railway Com 
panies were not included after the first enquiry, and certain adjust- 
ments of a statistical nature irere necessitated by the failure to 
extend that census to centres of population below 300 persons, but 
the outstanding feature is that the pre war total had been increased 
by more than 100 per cent The greatest individual additions had, of 
course, taken place in the towns, and especially m those centres 
which had previously been interested in the movement Many 
urban centres trebled and quadrupled their allotments, whilst the 
country districts added at most two thirds to their previous total 
The explanation doubtless is that the country suffered severely by 
the absence of farm labourers overseas and that those remaining, 
together with substituted workers, were fully engaged in producing 
food on a large scale, the townsman, on the other hand, was 
encouraged by provisions of the Defence of the Realm Act (such as 
Daylight Saving) and the compulsory acquisition of land for the 
purpose (together wth unreasonable demands from the retailers of 
\egetables), to turn to allotments as a useful hobby Again, the 
countryman has a recogmsed dismclination to spend an imdue 
proportion of his scanty leisure in raisingfood individually when his 
whole life is spent doing the same thing commercially Fantastic 
claims were put forward on their behalf as sources of food supply 
during the war, but when every allowance is made for ex parte bias, 
there remains no doubt that certain essential commodities, parti 
culariy potatoes, were raised by allotment holders m very large 
quantities, and thereby helped to keep down pnces 
The number of allotments (recorded as 965,000, covering 
146,000 acres, in December 1930) will inevitably tend to decline 
further, since the emergency regulations affecting them have lapsed, 
but their popularity has been added to as a result of the war 
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period, and in urban districts thev will in future be afforded special 
encouragement by the recent legislation In the country, anj 
demand for them can, m common with that for Small Holdmgs, 
always be met under the powers possessed b} County Councils 
Thus, compulsion can no^ be exercised m acquiring land for 
allotments only, loans are provided by the Mmistry of Health to 
local authorities to assist in their provision (£1,331,000 has so far 
been, granted) and, under town plannmg regulations, they ha\e 
precedence over many other mterests, compensation, too, is paj able 
to their holders for disturbance Thus, spade husbandry m England 
maj now be said to ha\ e acquired its charter and formally to hav e 
taken its place m our agricultural complex In 1931 and subsequent 
years considerable grants were made, partl> bj charitable bodies 
and partly by Parliament, to^ ards the pro^n5lon of allotment equip 
ment for the unemployed Some tens of thousands of additional 
holders were thus created from a class that was especiallj susceptible 
of benefitmg from this form of activity 

Some account of the p^o\^slon and distribution of holdings of all 
sizes ha\-mg been given, there remams the more controversial 
question of the relativ e advantages or drawbacks that are attached 
to each type Unfortunatel> , there is a tendencj on the part of the 
n\ al schools of thought categorically to assert that only large, or 
Small, Holdmgs can succeed, or fail, m general The truth is that, 
imder different conditions, each possesses certain adv antages and, 
accordmgly, m most coxmtnes, there is room for both It is also 
true, however, that the majontv of the advantages belong to the 
larger undertaking, and that, even where other conditions are 
similar, the smaller holdmg is rarely placed on an economic lev el 
with the larger, although considerations of a social character, if 
mtroduced, may modify this conclusion 

It IS best to subdivide into headmgs the v anous questions in 
vohed Take labour first Here, as will be shown further on, if 
the number of workers emploj ed per acre is the one criterion, then 
the Small Holding is clearly the best from the standpomt of the 
nation, as it affords work for two or three times as many persons per 
acre But, as Orwm has frequently shown, if we vuew the question 
from the altered standpomt of the value of the outturn per vi orker, 
then the large holdmg comes to the front An illustration, culled 
from a surve> of 'Welsh farms, of the working of this factor records 
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an increase of almost 100 per cent in this value (£317) on holdings 
over 250 acres m excess of those below 50 acres (£169) But, again 
there is a reservation to make the sales per acre of land were 
greater on the small farms m question, although both types were 
producing the same commodities The above writer’s own summing 
up was as follows 

Taking the results as they stand the fact emerges that empIojTnent 
and production vary mversdy with the size of the holding, but that the 
production per man employed vanes directly with the site ot the holding 
Thus, on the one hand, the advocates of closer settlement and the intensive 
methods whicli must necessanly follow if men are to live by the cultiva 
tion of small areas of land would seem to be justified in that the results 
shown hy the survey indicate the highest amount of employment and the 
greatest product value in the smaller groups On the other hand the 
advocates of more extensive methods of farming can point to their 
justification in that it is clear that the efficiency of management is greatest 
in the larger groups if the standard of measurement be that of product 
value per man employed However, it is clear that either party is drawing 
conclusions from incomplete data The efficiency of any farming system 
can only be judged by an examination of the extent to which all thefactors 
of production are utilised and balanced under it Each of the assumptions 
made from the figures above ignores entirely the factor of capital Land, 
labour and capital are all required for production, and the optmum 
system of farm management is that which utihses all three together so 
as to secure the maximum result from each JfmformaUon were available 
as to the capital utilised in each of the groups in the survey it might be 
found that m the smaller groups labour was being wastefully employed, 
and that an equal number of men workmg on a larger area of land with 
more capital m the form of machinery equipment, would produce an 
equal product value per unit of land witfi a higher rate of output per man 
employed Equally it might be found that in the larger groups the use 
of more labour, ora reduction ui the area of land, might produce the same 
product value per man with a higher rate of output per unit of land 
Obviously there can be no absolute answer to the question of what con 
stitutes the most economical unit of land for farm production 

Here, then, it is clear that no final decision can be reached — too 
many factors must be taken into consideration — for the old problem 
of the comparative value of difiercnt methods to the individual 
farmer, or to the nation at large, crops up, and is complicated by the 
need to decide whether production from a given area of land or from 
the employment of a specified amount of labour is the desideratum — 
in turn depending on the density of population, the value of land and 
the prevailing wage level 
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Some further relevant economic e^’idence on this and other 
aspects, culled from the previouslj referred to Cambndge Report 
upon the Eastern Counties, maj be interpolated at this point 
Upon the farms therein m\ estigated (983 m number) it was shown 
that the per acre figures for capital and for gross output, as also that 
for gross output per £100 spent on manual labour, n ere linked pro 
gressn el> with the size of holding, as the followmg Table indicates 


Stze group 
(acres) 

capital 
per acre 
(®) 

Capital 

tumoTer 

(%) 

Gross out 1 
put per 1 
acre (£) 

1 Slauual 
' workers 
per 100 
acres (No) 

Gross out 

1 put per 
£100 manual 
labour (£) 

20-oO 

18-4 

"6 

101 

a 6 

1 187 

50-100 

10 S 1 

69 

74 

42 

t 183 

lOO-loO 

10 3 

63 

"O 

3 6 

"OS 

150-300 

S 3 1 

64 

59 

28 

212 1 

300-500 

83 

53 

49 

2 3 

215 

Over oOO 

81 

60 

48 

24 

219 


The next point — that of the rale of production per acre — has 
alreadj been referred to Here — ^with the exception of sugar beet— - 
the principal evidence a\ailable comes from abroad and tends to 
show that the large farmer raises heavier crops than the small man 
On the other hand, it is clear that, in certain picked localities, the 
latter secures a better yield from fruit and \egetables than does his 
ri\ a], who onlj treats such crops as side issues in his s> stem of 
farming This is, of course, attributable to the constant individual 
attention bestowed on his propertj by the owner of the small under 
taking, and evidence is not lackmg that this personal factor is also 
becommg effective in the case e\ en of the standard farm crops of this 
country It is hardly necessarj to pomt out the obiuous distinction 
that must be drawn between the rate of yield per acre and the value 
of the produce per acre when comparmg class with class It is, 
howcier, often looselj asserted that the “produce per acre” of the 
Small Holdmg exceeds that of the large, this is true, but onI\ 
because the former is mainl) devoted to intensive forms of husbandry 
that result m a greater weight and value per acre than accrues from 
the raismg of standard crops 

Lasth , there is the important aspect of the pecuniarj returns to 
be looked for from each tj’pe of farm And, as before, no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down The real Small Holder, who is prepared 
himself to work full time on his propertj , has the assistance of 
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members of hfs family, is established on suitable land, has a ready 
market for his produce and, most important of all, is properly 
capitalised without too much recouwe to loans, can generally make 
a living, but, as the statistics given above show, this does not 
necessarily imply a cash surplus of any magmtude If, however, 
more than one of these advant^es is wantmg, then his position is 
precarious Let us take each branch of farming and discuss his 
chances m it 

General arable farming (covering of course the production of 
cereals) is essentially the Jaige farmer’s prerogative, and represents 
the maximum disadvantage under which the Small Holder can 
struggle The latter lacks sufficient capital to farm his land properly 
or to make use of essential machinery, he must often buy at retail 
prices feeding stuffs that the larger farmer himself raises or can 
purchase m bulk at preferential rates, his financial position also 
frequently compels him to realise his produce the moment it is 
secured, regardless of the state of the markets The small mixed 
farmer cannot conduct seasonal operations on any considerable scale 
without recourse to outside help Finally, his rent will, rightly, be 
heavier, per acre of land utilised, than that of his larger neighbour 
None of his protagonists has ever suggested that sheep farming is a 
possibiht} for the small man, and, m regard to meat production the 
pig IS his principal stand by, although a few beasts can be reared on 
Small Holdings as a side line Milk, if seriously adopted, is apt to 
make heavy demands on the labour of his family ^\Tien statistically 
arranged, the different types of livestock found on each class of 
holding generally conform to a predetermined distribution that is 
not unexpected The following figures have been extracted from the 
"Report of the Census of Prcduclton, and, although they relate to 
Great Britain in 1908, scarcely any modifications have since occurred 


Numbers of Livestock per 1000 acres of land under crops, 
grass and mountain and keaUdand used for grazing 


Size of holdings 
(acres) 

Horses 

CaUI« 

Sheep 

Pigs 

1-5 

120 

215 

831 

557 

5-50 

67 

229 

473 


50-300 

42 

Ml 

COO 


Over 800 

32 

135 

817 

1 
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The 'Report again classified these vanou^ groups of farms as arable, 
grass and mixed, ivhen detailed exammation brought to light the 
followmg not unexpected tendencies Horses were more employed 
on. arable holdmgs, where the mam increase was in the larger 
examples, but the density of cattle was betn een tw o and three tunes 
as great on the grass farms of all sizes, the increase in the case of 
sheep on grass land was some 50 per cent on all holdmgs, and 
slightly more marked in the smallest size group , pigs predommated 
on arable farms, n here their density ranged from 690 per 1000 acres 
(on those from one to five acres) to 62 (over 300 acres), while on 
mixed farms the correspondmg figures were 606 and 44 Over twenty 
years earlier Craigie had prepared a somewhat similar Table, which 
evidenced the same distribution, but to a more marked degree, and 
very similar characteristics are observable m the numerous Tables 
given m the Agncultural Output of England and Wales, 1925, where 
diilerentiation is eHected between the distribution of crops and 
stock found on “mauily arable’, “mainly grass ’ and mixed 
holdmgs m every size group 

In the 1931 Cambridge enquiry the distribution m the case of 
cows and sows came out as follows 


Size group 
(acres) 

Cows 

Sows 

Per I^nn 

Per 100 

Pet fciTta 

20-50 

83 

©3 

25 

SO-lOO 

77 

75 

37 

100-150 

8 1 

64 

8 8 

150-300 

11 5 

53 

51 

300-500 

12 » 

32 

70 

Over 500 

22 5 

2S 

15 1 


All relevant data emphasise the handicap under which the smaller 
undertalong suffers m the use of horses, for the small man has 
to mamtam relatively far more of these animals than does the 
One in a larger way of business, and at the same tmie he cannot 
make full use of them Another Table (see overleaf) from the last 
mentioned source well illustrates this point Alternatively, if he turns 
to machinery it is agam diffi cult to utilise most implements to their 
full extent, and co operation, when called to aid, does not seem 
to meet his requirements m this respect Figures have often been 
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published showing, distributed on an acreage basis, the relative 
costs of utilising machines ranging from dnils to chaff cutters In 
all such examples the man operatmgon a larger scale has an over 
whelming advantage 


Size group 
(acres} 

Wortang horses 
Per fana 

Arable acres 
per working 
horse 

Gross output 
per horse 

20-50 

i 193 

11 9 


50-100 

1 302 

16 2 


100-160 

423 



150-300 

1 554 

23 4 


300-500 

3 20 

29 4 

£2S1 1 

Over 500 

1327 

353 

£319 


Impartial accoimts of typical groups of mixed Small Holdings 
bear out these conclusions, and one, relating to those in Oxfordshire 
published by A W Ashby, may be tahen as typical of others 
Briefly, it was found there that too many horses were kept, scarcely 
any sheep and many pigs Market gardening and poultry keeping 
appeared to demand a muiuniun of 4 acres, milk production one 
of 25, and sheep of at least 50 Mixed operations called for as 
much machinery and as many horses on 25 acres as could have 
been economically employed on 100 The writer held that, under the 
existing conditions, 300 acres of land were necessary to support 
SIX families, and he considered that the general farm equip 
ment was poor The conclusions therein reached, augmented by 
reading similar accoimts elsewhere, compel agreement with his 
statement that “ the position of the Small Holder is better than that 
of a labourer m housing and food, but not in respect of work or cash 
receipts ” So far as the questions of amenity and the occupation of 
the farmer’s own tune are concerned the Cambndge statistics 
indicate a range throughout the usual size groups from 43 weeks 
spent in manual labour and 5 in a managerial capacity (20-50 acres), 
through 38 and 11 respectively (lOd-lSO acres), up to 7 and 34 
(over 500 acres) The coirespondingdata relating to “cash receipts ’ 
are as follows If allowance were made for interest at 5 per cent on 
farm capital, £2 per week charged for the occupier’s manual labour 
and £4 per week for managerial Avork, the average surplus ranged 
progressively from minus £103 on the 20-50 acre holdings up to 
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minus £516 on those over 500 acres m extent Prior to such allovr- 
ances bemg made, the range ^vas from an average “profit” of £28 
down to an a\ erage loss of £60 

There remain the tj'pical cases of fnut, vegetable and poultry 
farming as they affect the Small Holder Here, when m the vicmity 
of markets and on easily worked soils, he finds his best chances of 
success, but, even so, he is placed in an mfenor position to that 
occupied by any rival who goes in for sinular forms of production on 
a larger scale The latter at once secures advantages in the matter of 
purchasmg his requirements, and gains concessions from railway 
and other transport agencies in return for forwarding larger con 
signments The one asset that the small man has consists m the 
greater amount of personal supervision he can giv e to the various 
operations on his land 

One IS accordingly drawn to the inevitable conclusion that in 
ever} type of farmmg the lai^er undertaking has great initial 
adv antages, and only m two or three branches can the smaller unit 
compete on anything like equal grounds, and, even then, is still 
labourmg under economic disadvantages But the example afforded 
bj Denmark is always quoted in refutation of this, and co operation 
adv ocated as a correctiv e to lessen the handicap of the small under 
takmg This latter question is dealt with separatelj , but it must be 
pomted out here that the case of a people entirely dependent on 
an export trade {and concentratmg its activities upon certain 
standardised forms of liv estock products) represents the antithesis 
of what IS to be found m these islands 

It IS often said that the formation of Small Holdings has suffered 
from fictitious objections raised by private landowners on the score 
that additional work is thus thrown on their agents, and also that the 
provision of farm buildings, roads and vater supply entails a 
relativ ely high outlaj which cannot be recouped, but such arguments 
are only oi limited validity m these dajs when it is the statutory 
dutj of public bodies, rather than of individual persons, to meet the 
demand for these properties On the other hand, the views of those 
for whom this type of holding is mtended are sometimes strangely 
perv erted, as the reputed comment of a farm labourer shows 
“Small Holders”, he said “^Vhy, first they starves the land, 
next thej starv es the cow , and then they goes and starv es tfaem- 
seh es”* 
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The fact remains that numerous Small Holdmgs, as distmct from 
small farms, were spontaneously ansmg under suitable conditions 
before the second, or 1908, Act was passed, that the latter encouraged 
and fostered their nmltiphcation, and that, until the war with its 
aftermath of necessarily uneconomic schemes supervened, the move 
ment as a whole was proving financially successful both to the indivi 
duals concerned and to the nation 
Writmg of peasant proprietorship in France, Lord Ernie, m a 
well known passage, declared that “the small proprietor is worse 
housed and worse fed than the English labourer His cottage is a 
single room with a mud floor m which he and his family and live 
stock live, eat, sleep and die From morning to night his toil is 
excessive and prolonged, female labour is the rule, children are 
continuously employed, while his little property is often mortgaged 
Arthur Young talks of the magic of property, but there is such a 
thmg as the demon of property” If such a picture is not true of the 
corresponding conditions in England now, it must not be assumed 
that the Small Holder’s tot here is an easy one He is called upon to 
work at least as hard as any labourer, and neither he nor his fanuly 
has much time to spare from the demands of their holding For this 
reason it was a sound custom of the pre war regulations affecting 
the choice of applicants for holdings whereby preference was given 
to those with previous agncultural experience, and it is proper that 
this proviso should have been reintroduced by the admmistenng 
Councils 

Fmally, it must be remembered that in creatmg small units of 
production in agriculture one is proceeding contrary to the long 
recognised principle followed m all other branches of industry If 
the establishment of Small Holdings is allowed to proceed on its own 
lines, with the aid of pennissiie, rather than of creative. State 
support, then it should not outrun economic possibilities, but danger 
lies ahead in the event of widespread and artificial stimulus being 
applied In this country, such a policy, therefore, if carried beyond 
a certam pomt, must rest not upon grounds that cannot be sub 
stantiated — such as a better tecluuque — but upon the much saier 
and surer basis of national well being and social progress that is 
associated with an ei enij distributed balance between town and 
country life That, on the other hand, the really large farm may 
have a greater future before it, is possible, for, in the present time o 
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depression, authorities are not lacking who hold that, for both arable 
and mixed farming, the unit of one or two thousand acres can alone 
pro\nde economic employment for highly-paid workers and that 
the future tendency be to move away from the medium sized 
holdmg to one which can give full scope to machmery, or in other 
words that the output per man will be the standpoint from which 
agriculture over the greater part of this country will have to be 
judged m the future 



Chapter VII 

TITHE 

Its origin amongst non Christian pei^es introduction into this country the objects 
that were tithahle law suits relating to vicanat tithes dilficulties caused by the 
introduction of new crops , examples of tithe incidence m certain parishes upon 
agricultural labourers wages m Ireland and in Scotland 

TJp to quite recent times the principal “burdens” or constitutional 
charges — whichever appellation we prefer to give them — affecting 
the British agriculturist would have been correctly described as four 
in number — Local rates, Income tax, TitJie and Land tax It must 
be premised that these are ‘ direct”,as opposed to “indirect”, im 
posts, the latter type not calling for consideration in such a work as 
this May it also be expressly stated that all taxation falls upon 
persons, and not upon property — whether m the form of land or 
otherwise^ Farmers, however, have now been relieved, to all intents 
and purposes, from the whole of the first named charge, they receive 
very special consideration in connection with the second, while the 
third and fourth, being levied upon the ownership of land, only 
affect those who occupy their own farms Tithe is now not only 
pecuniarily the heaviest of the quartet, but is historically the most 
ancient impost known 

Among early cmJisations it was of universal application In 
Babylon, Egypt, Greece and China, a portion — not necessarily always 
a tenth — of movables was exacted by rulers from their subjects, or 
by victors from the vanquished WTiat more natural than that the 
custom should be extended to meet the needs of religion’ The Old 
Testament abounds with references to tithes on corn and on flocks 
being handed over to Hebrew kings Thus, we read, “ And of all that 
thou Shalt give me I wiU surely give the tenth unto thee” (Genesis 

xxviii 22), “ And all the tithe ofthe land, whether of the seed of the 

land, or of the fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s ” (Leviticus xx% u 30) 
AVw Avtb? mhatjinpyiV'passeJJi under 

the rod, the tenth shall be holy unto the Lord” (Leviticus xxim 
32) The final stage was in that society reached when these payments 
became due to the priests for their own support and for the upkeep 
of the temple. 
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In Western Europe in general, tithes were paid to the Church m 
the first centuries of the Christian era — paid, it was subsequently 
sought to prove, by divine law This view was refuted by Selden m 
his Htsiory of Txthes, who showed that custom had gradually come 
to the assistance of the Church It is agreed by all authorities that 
the payment, theoretically at any rate, was \ oluntary, but the power 
of the Church over men’s souls was a great weapon m her fa\ our 
Councils of the Church enjoined the amounts and methods of pay- 
ment, but no trace of anv legal authorisation, outside that of the 
Canon law, can be found for centuries It was only at the end of the 
eighth century that a law of Charlemagne directed that this pay 
ment should be made towards the maintenance of the clergy, the 
upkeep of the Church itself and the assistance of the poor It is 
probable that the decree of a Sjmod in 786 effected the same ends m 
Britain, certainly the pajment of tithe was ordamed by the edicts 
of later Anglo Saxon rulers, notably that of Edgar m 960 

The rights of the Church to tithes being recogmsed, there followed 
a period of time m which the grounds of the age long dispute be- 
tween pa> er and receiver were shifted It must be remembered that 
the early Church mamtamed no parochial mstitutions Monasteries 
and itmerant clergy represented her activities, and, accordingly, it 
was to the monasteries that the tithe pa> ers were called upon (under 
pain of excoramumcation) to render tribute In 994 the capitula of 
Theodulf directed as follows “Let no mass priest wheedle to his 
own church a man that belongs to the district of another's church, 
nor mstruct him to come to his church out of his shire and to pay 
hun the tithes and rights which belong to the other” It is an 
arguable pomt for what length of time the individual pay er might 
select the monastic institution which should recei\ e his contribution, 
but m 1180 the Council of Lateran settled the question on a local 
basis — a basis which caused the payer’s parish, as we now know it, 
to be the proper recipient The estabhshment of these parish churches 
by wealthy persons, who endowed them with lands, got rid of the 
ovemdmg position which “mmster” churches had borne to others 
(and especially to churches which possessed no bunal grounds) in 
the matter of the dunsion of tithes Traces of this e\ olution can still 
be observed m the absence of tithe upon certain manorial properties or 
upon land that was once monastic, and by its paynnent on land in one 
parish to a church m another For instance, the strips in one of the 
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common-fields at Cambridge “tithed indiscriminately to the various 
churches (m Cambridge) without any regard to parish boundaries” 
(Goodman, History of Si Bololph's Church, Cambridge) The rectors 
of Theberton, Suffolk, have, ever smce the thirteenth century, re- 
cei-v ed no tithe from certain land m theu- parish— land that once 
belonged to the Premonstratensian Abbey of Leiston, for the dis- 
solution of the monasteries did not affect this freedom, as Henry VIII 
ordamed that tithe-free land should remain so for ever 

Tlie above affords a brief review of the growth of this payment 
from primitive times up to mediaeval Its exact mcidence and de- 
velopment have for centuries been a source of contention among 
historians, all that concerns the agriculturist nowadays, however, is 
the fact that custom legalised its pajunent centuries ago On the 
other hand, it is important that he should appreciate the different 
ways m which he and his predecessors have been assessed, and that 
he should know something of the events occurring within historic 
times that have led to the alienation from the Church of a portion 
of the money he provides 

First of all, upon what were tithes onginally payable’ In theory 
they were due upon {a) all things arising from the ground and sub- 
ject to annual increase — ^gram, hay, wood, (fc) all things nourished 
by the ground — the young of cattle, sheep, horses and poultry, and 
(c) man’s labour, or the net profits of his mdustry, and even his 
•wages The first were styled praedial, the second mixed, and the 
third personal tithes Praedial tithes generally comprised com, hay 
and wood, but, upon occasion, came to be extendi to other field 
crops and even to fruit Although the rector generally received these 
great, or praedial tithes, while the vicar took the mixed, or small, 
this custom was by no means universal It should be noted that, 
save by custom, examples of which are given further on, tithe was 
ne\ er payable upon wild animals or upion nunerals Barren land was, 
subject to certain reservations, free for seven years after conversion 
to husbandry. Royal forests and monastic property were exempt, 
land in the city of London onginally paid by custom, being assessed 
in proportion to the rent it commanded This “custom ” was con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament m the reign of Henry VIII and has sur- 
vived up to the present time 

One of the first enumerations of articles that mediaeval mmds 
held to be tithable was issued in 1175 at the Council of Rouen and 
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runs as follows “All tithes of the earth whether of com, of fruits of 
trees or other fruits are the Lord’s , but since many are now 
found unwiUmg to give tithes, we declare that, according to the 
order of the Pope, thej be admonished three times to pay the tithe 
of gram, wine, fruits of trees, j oimg of animab, wool, lamb, butter, 
cheese, flax, hemp and of whate\ er is yearly renewed, and be laid 
under anathema if thej do not amend” In 1250 the Constitutions 
of the then Archbishop of York aimed at unifjnng the sj stems of 
payment m kmd, but remmded the faithful that the foUowmg also 
were liable — “the gams of negotiations, handicrafts and merchants 
. . that IS, let tithes be paid of their wages unless the\ be willing to 
make some certam (i e fixed) payment” This is of importance m 
the light of certam occurrences centuries later In 1305 the Con 
stiluUons of Merton claimed, tnler aha, as tithable — fisheries, n\ ers, 
ponds, trees, cattle, pigeons, seeds, fruits, warrens, fowlmg, gardens, 
turf (where dug), eggs of swans, hedgerows, bees, honey, wax, mills, 
huntings As will be seen directly, the tithability of nearlj all these 
was at some time or other disputed m the Law Courts 

This was the situation up to the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, an event which directU caused the transference of 
much tithe ownership to laj hands, and raised opposition, nhich still 
finds expression, to payment m these circumstances For, when 
Henry ^TII handed o^er or sold the properties of the monasteries, 
there naturally accompanied them the rectorial tithes These became 
the personal property of the new owners, whilst a Aicar attended to 
the cure of souls and received usually the small tithes Subsequentlj 
there has been no legal obstacle to the sale of this form of propertj , 
and at the time of commutation, m 1836, approximately one-quarter 
of all tithes were in la> hands 

So far as the histoiy of tithmg has been traced, it cannot justi- 
fiablj be held that, irksome as it was, it had inflicted anj direct 
deterrent on agriculture Sfatters were to become aftererf, flower er, 
and b\ the se\enteenth centurj its incidence had become a mill- 
stone round the neck of those who wished to impro^ e their methods 
of farmmg It was not the cost of the charge itself — ^whether paid 
m mone\ or in kmd — for that could be, and was, tacith taken into 
consideration when rents were fixed or agreements for sales of pro- 
perty signed, it was rather the knowledge that there was alwajs 
present a sleeping partner to share m the gams of husbandrj' but 
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never to risk any capital — one who appeared and claimed a tenth 
of all the results accruing from improved methods and from the 
introduction of new crops. For nearly a hundred years this direct 
handicap has ceased to exist, but the antipathy to tithe paying has, 
nevertheless, been in evidence — not, as on the Continent during the 
eighteenth century, from anti clerical causes, but simply on the 
grounds that payment represents a “burden” under which other 
industries do not suffer. 

There is one important aspect of the matter which has received 
scarcely any attention from historians or from agricultural writers 
in the past, and that is the history of the collection of tithes m kind, 
particularly during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries All 
books on the history of agriculture compress this period into a short 
paragraph giving an account of the modus (a fixed annual payment, 
usually in money, m lieu of tithes in land), and most ecclesiastical 
writers omit reference to any matter lying between the Reformation 
and 1836 Two points stnke the historian who enters this almost 
virgin field. The first is astonishment that agriculture could be 
carried on under such incessant friction as took place between the 
clergy and the farmers, and the second is wonder at the pertinacity 
of the former in securing their dues, and, if frustrated, their btigious 
energies To one who has consulted all the reports of legal cases con- 
cerning tithes from the fourteenth century up to the nineteenth, it 
IS further a matter for wonder from whence the clergy found the 
money to embark on these suits The overwhelming majority of the 
cases concerned small tithes, for there were few instigated by, or 
against, rectors On the other hand, there were a certain number 
between vicars and rectors as to the ownership of particular tithes 
The earliest cases, those in fact up to about 1500, mostly dealt with 
the principles of payment, the persons liable, and the courts ap- 
propriate for suits, from the sixteenth century up to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, as will shortly be seen, questions connected 
with agricultural practice and the complications caused by the intro- 
duction of new crops initiated the majority of suits, whilst, in the 
last decades prior to the Commutation Act, the law was general y 
mvoked to decide upon the rights of individuals to tithes 

Let us glance at some reported cases We find a vicar m 1595 
instituting a suit for the payment of tithe on turkeys and tame 
partridges, he failed, as it was held, naturaUy, m the case of the 
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latter, but surprisingly m that of the former, bird, that both -were 
ferae naturae Next year saffron, much grown m East Anglia, was 
adjudged a small tithe An attempt to secure payment as early as 
1314 on colts bom at the Kang’s stud farm at Woodstock was sue 
cessful, as was another se\enteen years later against the Kings 
keeper for underwood sold off a Royal estate The question of timber 
was always a contro\ ersial one, but the law generally held that the 
body of the tree and its branches were privileged, and a test case 
went agamst the vicar who demanded tithe of the “germms”, or 
shoots, growmg from the roots of felled trees A confrere, howe\ er, 
secured his tenth of acorns, as these were clearly yearlj renewable, 
and, as early as 1640, a nursery gardener was held hable for payment 
on all young trees that he sold out of his orchard One hundred and 
sixty years later the Rector of Elmsett, Suffolk, proved his right to 
payment on wood converted into charcoal In 1716 the Rector of 
Hurstpierpomt, Sussex, went to law to secure the gram that fell to 
the ground from the bottom of the tithe cocks and the Master of a 
Cambridge College, as late as 1808, actually enforced payment on 
the stubble of wheat and rye The Law Courts had on another occa 
Sion to decree that tithe was not due on the scraps of hay produced 
on the balks and headlands of common fields In the se^ enteenth 
century one vicar claimed successfuUj upon fallen apples, a few 
years earher another had won his case for tithmg wild cherries It is 
almost mconceivable that persons could be found in the position of 
the clergy who would deign to set such an example to their parish 
loners as did these two incumbents, one tenth of the value of a few 
wild cherries or of windfall apples brought both parties up to London 
for cases that lasted days, and must have cost himdreds of times the 
■value of the objects concerned But worse can be found, for m 1681 
a vicar confidently claimed payment on "the wild ducks taken in an 
East Anglian decoj, and, natural]} losmg, then had the sangfroid 
to enter a plea for his tenth of the eggs laid bj the few tame ducks 
used for decoying purposes * Some meumbents suspected collusion 
against themselves, this was doubtless the cause of the suit which 
went m fav our of the v^ca^ when it was sho'wn that an apple-grower 
had allowed someone else to pluck his fruit, payment bemg thus 
avoided, on the other hand, it was held that, if the fruit was taken 
b} unknown persons, the "vicar had no remedy 

Tithe on hvestock led to cunous actions Keen incumbents saw 
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great possibilities m sbeepfolds and grazing meadows, and did not 
always rest content with their share at clipping time or wrth a 
modus on calves They vere, of course, entitled to the “whole of the 
meal of milk e\ery tenth morning and evening” (Chigwell, Essex, 
1678), but must the vicar fetch his pailful himself or should the cow 
keeper deliver it’ If the latter ruling was given, where should he 
take it to— the vicarage or the church door’ A majority of the 
bench decided that this, bemg a small tithe, the cowkeeper should 
deli\ er the milk at the church porch Great tithes, of course, de 
volved on the owner to fetch and gamer Cattle bred for “pail or 
plough” were exempted m cases tried early m the seventeenth 
century, but cattle depastured m a pansh m which they did not 
work at plough were tithable for agistment there, though exempt 
in their own Saddle horses escaped the legal net at Sudbury m 1716, 
when the vicar failed to secure tithe of agistment from owners who 
had depastured them on commons But an innkeeper, half a century 
before, had had to pay for the herbage travellers’ horses bad con 
sumed while their onuers put up at his hostelry Previouslyasinwlsr 
decision had gone agamst a tithe owner, but in his favour so far as 
the agistment of working horses was concerned In the case of sheep 
there was constant friction as to the exact time at which the vicar 
could claim his share of the “increase”, and whether his clauns for 
wool were met fully at the annual shearing In 1752 it was decided 
that tithe of wool was due at shearing tune and formed satisfaction 
for the past year’s pasturage, but Bocks fed upon the stubble for the 
sake ofthe manure were not tithable, lambs paid when they “could 
Ifve without their dam” 

If these cases seem to have in\ol\ed difficult matters of principle 
at law, put money m the pockets of the lawyers, and caused endless 
annoyance in half the villages of the country, yet matters were even 
more complicated bj the introduction ofcrops from abroad Turnips 
afforded the most litigation, closely followed by hops By 1630 ‘ all 
those new things, tobacco, hops saffron”, were reckoned as small 
tithes, and m 1670 cole seed had been adjudged to the \ncar In 
1691 hemp and flax, bemg “exceedmgly difficult to tithe, it is 
ordered that a sum not exceeding 4# per acre be paid for all 
Potatoes, although “grown in great quantities in common fields , 
were j et small tithes, and turnips in similar circumstances in Suffolk 
in 1718 had to be set out in heaps for the vicar to tithe, but, if 
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gro'wn on a small scale, he was entitled to each tenth mdi\'idual 
root 

There was worse to come, howe\er, for when turmps were fed to 
sheep the position became hopelessly involved In 1777 the Rev 
F Paddey, vicar of Kelhngton, Yorkshire, gained a decree m the 
Court of Exchequer by which he was adjudged entitled to full tithe 
on all turnips ‘ drawn and eaten by unprofitable stock — ^that is, the 
tenth they were let or sold for”, and, further, ‘ all sheep fed on 
turnips and sold to the butcher before clipping time to paj the full 
V alue of the tithe of turnips eaten by them ” The defendant parish 
loners had, as defence, urged that a modus of Id per head of the 
flocks met both these demands This case cost m all £700 for law ex- 
penses, and the v alue of the living was some £200 per annum ’ An 
early instance of turnips grown on a considerable scale occurs m T^e 
Manor of Tkeberion, where we read of a rector m 1674 making 
arrangements with his parishioners for two eventuabties — ^namelj, 
turnips sold to feed fat stock, which were to be tithed, and those fed 
to milch cows, which were to be exempt Cases from Kent went to 
show that the accepted method of tithmg hops was by measure m 
the bms when they were picked, and not by the pole or hill on which 
the> were grown 

If an mterpolation may be pardoned at this point, it seems worthy 
of note that Coke’s Institutes of 1628 contained ruhngs on nearly all 
the questions mvolved, and jet actions were even more frequentlj 
entered upon m later years The following (Inst n, 652) appears to 
cover most of the ground 

Tithes shall not be paid of anything that is of the substance of the 
earth and not annual as coals turf, etc nor of beasts that be ferae 
naturae, nor of agistment of such beasts as paj tithe, nor of cattle that 
manure the ground, but of barren beasts the parson shall have tithe on 
agistment of herbage unless thej be nourished for the plough and so 
emploj ed No tithe shall be paid for after pasture, nor for rakmgs, nor 
for eylia caedua emploj ed for hedging and repairmg of plough, and two 
tithes shall not be paid of one land in one year 

^Miilst fish were onlj tithahle by custom, this did not prev ent 
many sea board clergy from mstitutmg suits which they must have 
felt, from the lack of historical support, were, from the begmnmg, 
hopeless An interesting example is the case of the \ icar of Yarmouth, 
who sought to secure one twentieth of the fish landed m his parish 
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that had been caught off Iceland; Cornwall also provided many in- 
stances, e g. the vicar of Mevagissey obtained his tenth of pilchards, 
but there fish taken for bait were held to be tithe-free. Oysters and 
oyster spaivn were not allowed to the tithe-owner at Brightlmgsea 
in 1713. At the end of the twelfth century there is a recorded case of 
two whales being tithed m lYance (Rodney Gallop, A Book of the 
Basques, p. 269). 

JIarket-gardenmg raised fresh difficulties ; generally a composition 
called a “garden penny” was accepted by the tithe-owner, but one 
case led to a considered judgment from the Courts in the following 
terms “Peas and beans sowm m rows and banks and managed in a 
garden-like fashion which had usually been paid to the vicar when 
hoed and managed by hand shall be paid to him [and not the rector) 
when the ground has been turned with a plough which does the work 
of a plough and a spade”. Upon such small points did the disposal 
of tithe so often depend. 

Tithe on minerals, except m rare cases where custom allowed, was 
not recognised, but this did not prevent an ingenious Derbyshire 
clenc from seeking to prove that vems of lead ore were subject to 
annual growth, and therefore came withm the well-known definition 
of tithable objects 

Mills were tithable, as representing personal profits, and ac- 
cordmgly paid on that basis, and not, fortunately for the miller, on 
their output of flour. There was generally a distmction drawn 
between newly created and “ancient” mills, m favour of the 
former 

Having seen the efforts of the clergy to secure their rights, and 
often far more than their rights, some account of the small tithes 
actually paid in a particular parish may be of interest. Take 
Brotherton again, where the Rev. John Law, who was vicar m 1770 
(at the time when the Ings were still annually divided) has left the 
following exact description of his dues. 

According to an old modus with the panshioners of Brotherton a 
Pidgeon Chamber pays one shilling and threepence, a Do\e Coat half 
a crown, a new niilch cow two pence halfpenny, a strip’t cow three-half 
pence, a foal four pence, every house nmepence halfpenny, a swarm of 
bees two pence, the old stock a penny. Everyone above the age of sixteen 
pays two pence as a communicant Tunups are paid for according to thw 
value, or as they are let Potatoes are paid in kind if not compounded 
for. The tythe of Orchards, Pigs and Geese are also paid m kind, if not 
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compoimded for. Rape and all new species of vicanal tj’thes are to be 
paid m kind unless compounded for, but Hemp and Flax must be paid 
according to Statute. The Marsh Hfill pajs an old modus of 2 6 j early, 
and tbo’ I ha\ e agreed to take the same for the indmill, > et my successor 
IS not obliged to do the same, but maj demand the tenth part of the 
Moultre after all reasonable expenses are deducted. The new Shelhng JIiU 
built last 5 ear m the quarrj Holes is also titheable, after it has been so 
long emploj ed as may be fairly supposed to reimburse the proprietor the 
expense of the building. 

N.B If Clover and Saint Foin stand for seed the Tj'the thereof belongs 
to the Vicar, but if it is cut or made use of for Hay, the Tj^he belongs 
to the Appropnators, or Lessee of the Dean and Chapter. 

It should be observed that one or two of the abo\ e payments are, 
strictly speaking, not tithes, but represent Easter offermgs In the 
year m question, Mr Law collected 347 separate sums (the vast 
majority bemg a few pence only) from 332 different persons, 
amountmg to £28 These payments, it must be remembered, were 
additional to the great tithes, with which, bemg a \ncar, he had no 
concern. He appears to have carried out his in\ndious job with 
patience, tact and kmdness, as the following extracts from his tithe 
accoimt book show. He let a widow off (“poor and deservmg”), a 
male parishioner (“lost a leg”), another also (“very poor”), but he 
could be firm when necessary (“by warrant of distress”, and “dis 
tramed on”) He had occasional bad debts — (“died msohent”, 
“ran away”, “left the town”, “worked m the garden”) He allowed 
J. Robinson, on payment of 2s 6<i , to keep his tithe pig “as thej 
sold dear”, and gave half (nme sacks) of his tithe of potatoes to his 
curate. But another farmer paid after “ much threatemng and man> 
altercations”, whilst in 1772 he secured process against fifty-sei en 
persons, but failed to get anj'thmg from a pigeon loft (“ rats ”) He 
was often dependent on the farmers’ emploj ees for important in- 
formation relatmg to operations about which he was otherwise 
j.’gw»5rd‘£ri!= — “i?. ^Titcflen so/rf ceri^ain iurmps- A? jJjIt Amrpsun antf eat 
others with his own sheep, for he was seen to bnng some home m a 
cart ”. He could not alway s behe\ e what he was told as to the prices 
that produce had fetched, and once noted that “Mr Furnish was 
either a bad farmer or a dishonest man”. On one occasion tithe 
geese flen away, and he observed that “their wmgs must be clipped 
in future”. 

The abo^e is, no doubt, tj^ncal of conditions m thousands of 
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parishes ’scattered all over the country Is ^it, therefore, to be 
wondered at that the position often became unbearable’ Should we 
not rather express surprise that the system worked at aU’ 

There remains one important feature to be illustrated, that is the 
incidence of tithe on wages We have seen that theoretically it was 
leviable on all clear profits and salaries, but the vTiter only knows 
of two mstanees irhere the wages of agricultural labourers were held 
liable From a quotation in Coke’s Institutes from an Act of 
Edward VI it would appear doubtful if these payments were legally 
enforceable in the case of farm labourers The section in question 
reads as follows “ That every person exercising merchandise, bar 
gainmg and seUmg (other than such as be common day labourers) 
shall yearly pay for his personal tithes” 

The first case occurs in that mteresting work, the Rector's Book 
of Clayworihy Notts Here, after giving instances of the usual trouble 
with recalcitrant payers and others who even professed their ig 
norance of the existence of tithe, the rector in the year 1683 wrote 
as follows ‘‘When I was about to enter on this bvmg I heard Dr 
Mapletoft, my predecessour, say that there was one thing in ye 
Parish which he would not lose of all things that belonged to it, and 
that was a farthing m the shilling of all Servants’ Wages’ After 
securing details of this payment m his predecessor’s time, the rector 
then sought to collect it himself, but met with violent opposition, 
and was finally informed that ‘ it would much gratify ye neighbour 
hood if I would foregoe it But I answered, that if it was so long 
smce it was paid, there was the more need to look speedily after it, 
least it be lost for ever I presently took out a citation in the 
Spiritual court against Ralph Meats, Thomas Searcey and Richard 
Hallifax, who thereupon submitted and paid, and others paid by 
their example Thus was I now m peaceable possession and ye ser 
vants willingly paid for some years, till some of their masters, loath 
to pay their own tithes thought it plausible to take their servants 
part and not to pay me as of late they had done They told them that 
all I could do at them was to excommunicate them, which was only 
tbew not going to churcK” After threatened law suits and an 
abortive arbitration, the rector reluctantly let the matter drop and 
no more is heard of this mterestmg survival, but if the practice ha 
ever been universal one hesitates to conjure up a vision of village 
life m the circumstances What, for example, would the National 
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Union of Agricultural Workers have had to say to this levy on their 
members’ eanamgs*^ 

The second example of this exaction — ^for it can be described m 
no milder terms — occurred as late as 1832, and resulted m the im 
pnsonment of the defendant, an agricultural labourer named 
Jeremiah Dodsworth, at the mstigation of the Rev Francis Lundy, 
Rector of Lockmgton m the East Riding of Yorkshire Thirteen 
‘servants m husbandry” owed arrears of payments of id in the 
pound on their wages, “ bemg tithes, offermgs, oblations or ob^ en 
tions” as the writ described them Twelve owed £2 185 , of which 
Dodsworth’s share, bemg for two jears, amounted to the princely 
sum of 95 id Distramt upon his goods jieldmg nothmg to the 
rector’s pocket, the constable was ordered, by a brother clergyman 
on the bench, to take the said “Jeremiah Dodsworth mto your 
custody and keep him safe (at the House of Correction at Beverley) 
for the space of three calendar months” Comment is impossible 
One can only note that the basis of demand was slightly lower than 
at Clayworth, where it was equivalent to 5d m the pound 

^Vhlle upon this particular subject, it is very mterestmg to find 
that, from the foundation of their house m 1847, the Fellows of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, paid personal tithes to the Church 
of St 'Mary the Less — their opposite neighbour — whose parishioners 
the) were (T A alker, Peierkotue Biographical Register ) Name 
after name occurs of members of the Society who paid these dues, 
or who were stated to owe them thus, Thomas Toft paid tithe m 
1385 on the “collections”, viz lecture fees, he had earned m the 
Um\ ersitj Arts School Matthew Wren [op eit p 88) subsequently 
recorded, as did numerous successors whose names are preser% ed, 
that personal tithe was paid to Peterhouse (the patrons of St 
Clary’s), jure ecclesiae B Martae, by the Slaster and Fellows of 
Pembroke, by the Prmcipal of St Thomas’s Hostel and by Masters of 
Arts who resided within the pansh boundaries, m respect of the 
Umversity offices of Vice Chancellor, Scrutator, Taxor, Proctor, 
Orator, Bedell, and that Praelectors in Theologj and m other sub 
jects were also hable Thus, for more than two centuries, the per 
sonal earnings and professional fees due to such Umversitj officials 
as came withm this particular parochial jurisdiction were success 
fully tithed 

The above examples have all related to the mcidence and collec 
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tion of small tithes Great tithes were, from their nature, less bable 
to lead to disputes in pnnciple, but cases were frequent in the 
Courts affecting the method of their collection All are familiar with 
the standard objections to the collection of cereals in kind — viz 
the acrimonious disputes as to the exact time at which it was least 
inconvenient to set out the tithe, the expense of the provision of 
tithe barns and the conversion of the impropriator into a dealer in 
grain The procedure involved could account for anythmg up to a 
quarter of the gross value of the tithe The Law Courts furnished 
additional objections The same rector of Clay^vorth on one occasion 
records that a farmer had led com from a certain field before his ser 
vants had “viewed” it As a result the rector had to take his share 
from the stacks themselves A few years earlier he had obtained a 
cash payment in similar circumstances — no doubt m the nature of 
a fine The rector of Reigate secured his great tithe on peas and beans 
gathered green, but he had to mstitute proceedmgs m 1715 in order 
to do so An action proved the right of the rector’s waggon, already 
loaded with sheaves from the land of one farmer, to enter the land 
of another tithe payer VVhat possible objection there could be on 
the part of the second person to this procedure one cannot con 
jecture, but it was sufficiently powerful to involve him m a law suit 
The clergy almost necessarily won when the Law Courts were 
avoided, as witness the thirteenth»ccntury story quoted by Coulton 
{Social Life in Britain) when the husbandman found the bad com he 
had tendered the priest for tithe placed in his own mouth at the 
Communion fable 

Let us now turn to Ireland, where, if we expect to find the busmess 
of tithe collection carried on with fervour and opposed by violence, 
we shall not be disappointed, for was not this the country m which 
even the fish had religious susceptibilities, as witness the case of the 
Protestant clergyman who, it was alleged, had caused the shoals to 
leave their usual grounds off a Catholic coast by attemptmg to levj 
tithe on them when caught’ William Cobbett, in his pamphlet en 
titled The Doom of Tithes, especially singled out conditions in Irelan 
as calhng for remedial measures He strongly upheld the tithe 
payers, and declared that it was iniquitous to mulct the peasant^ 
in order to secure contributions for a non representative churc 
But when he attacked the pnnciple of commutation, on the groun 
that it would convert tithe-owners into landlords and lead to their 
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becoming acti\ e partners m agneulture, he overstepped the bounds 
of wisdom, and his comments on the Report issued by a committee 
of the House of Lords were exaggerated m the extreme, as when he 
declared that “this document, will, a hundred years hence, be con* 
sidered of as much importance as the declaration of the Dutch Kmg 
when he first landed m England”. 

In 1833 Lord Westmeath’s representative called for mihtarj aid 
m coUectmg tithes on his lordship’s estates, and declared that violent 
language was bemg used in chapel by a certam priest — language 
“ declaratory of ius determination not to paj ” , he added to his 
appeal the assurance that “had I not been armed on a former 
occasion I would ha\ e considered myself m immment danger ” This, 
and similar, mcidents led to a r ulin g b> Dubhn Castle that the 
mihtary would only be available for the collection of arrears of tithe 
That there were then, as now, always two sides to anj question con 
cermng Ireland, we can deduce from another commumcation from 
the Castle to a certam incumbent m 1883 This gentleman was told 
that his parishioners had reported that, ‘ m enforcmg pa> ment of 
> our tithe m that parish their houses were broken into and some of 
theip inmates beaten, and that the clothes of others were taken 
away, although they had actually paid jour dues” In these cir- 
cumstances, It was added, further assistance could not be accorded 
him Small wonder was it that posters appeared couched thus 
Citizens of W aterford ' Those enemies of the people, of peace, of 
Chnstiamt) , and ei en of their own church, the collectors of mcumbent 
money, are abroad Thej ha\e positive orders from their pampered and 
unfeelmg emplo} ers to enforce pajunent of this hateful impost with an 
unsparmg hand lumbers of j our poor fellow citizens have been already 
distrained Citizens of M aterford * Refuse to become participators m the 
evil acts of these harpies and do not afford to them a market for the fruits 
of their peculation Refuse, to a man to purchase anj article distrained 
for a tax so odious and unjust, and let not > our houses be polluted bj the 
reception of goods dragg^ from >our neighbours 

wonder, agam, that we read complaints from prisoners con 
demned to nme months’ imprisonment m Cork gaol for opposition 
— active no doubt — to tithes, or that, m 1832, a Select Committee 
commented on the ‘ orgamsed and systematic opposition to paj 
ment” — pajunent which could onlj be secured bj the “protection 
of mihtarj and pohce given the cle^ of the Established Church m 
their endeay our to secure their legal rights ” But m many cases the 
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clergy, “unwilling to risk the effusion of blood have abstained 
from taking active steps” Whilst certain witnesses gave utterance 
to exactly the same complaints that have again been heard just now, 
namely that it uns impossible under the existing difficulties for 
farmers to pay tithe, the majority held that it was unfair to tax 
Roman Cathohcs for the benefit of the Protestant minority That 
argument, of course, was almost peculiar to Ireland 
In 1838 an Act was passed, which transferred the payment of 
tithe from the occupiers of land to its owners, thus antedating 
similar action in England and Wales by some fifty three jears 
This was merely a gesture, and it wiw not until 1870 that disestablish 
ment, under Gladstone, ivholly freed the Irish nation from one of its 
very few legitimate grievances Then, the tithe rent charges were 
taken over by the State which, after liquidating therefrom certain 
small liabilities due to Church funds, diverted the remamder to such 
secular purposes as education— the principal beneficiaries bemg the 
Universities and Teachers’ Pension Funds — and the administration 
of Agriculture (includmg the Congested Districts Board) These 
duties the Land Commission has subsequently administered 
In Scotland, tithe, under the name of “teinds”, had pursued a 
course historically similar to its evolution m England, from which 
country, indeed, it was introduced, the greater teinds being origin 
ally payable in kind to the “parson” and the lesser to the ‘‘vicar 
An Act of 1683 ordained the commutation of teinds, thus antici 
pating similar English legislation by two centuries, although the 
process itself proved to be a long drawn one Thereafter, these pay 
ments became a charge upon the landowners, in the collection o 
which the beneficiaries had little active interest The monetary basis 
adopted by the Act was that of “the fifth of the rental” and com 
pulsory sale by temd oivners to landlords was decreed upon the basis 
of nine years’ purchase Scottish historians point out that 
age” teinds could be lost by the/rnon exaction over a certain peri° 
of time, while this was not the case with those of the “parsonage » 
which were always legally recoverable before the special Jem 
CoiuA. solicitoro 

the Supreme Courts, Edmburgh, illustrated the absurdity an m 
convenience of a system whereby the mode of assessing awards was 
based upon “such a quantity of victual, half meal, half 
Imperial weight and measure, as shall be equal to 18 chalders o 
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late standard weight and measure of Scotland, payable in mone> 
accordmg to the lughest fiars prices of the county annually” This 
advocate put forward proposals for a uniform basis of calculation 
for the transference, from the Temd Commissioners to the Court of 
Session, of all duties associated with the matter and for the stabilisa 
tion of the value of teinds regardless of fluctuations in the prices of 
barlej and of meal It is, therefore, mterestmg to record that, in 
1925, a Church of Scotland Act put into effect this latter proposal, 
whereby temds were “standardised” m terms of money regardless 
of fiars prices, but a clause proposing compulsorj redemption was, 
after strenuous opposition in the House of Lords, rejected and this 
procedure remains, as in England, optional For a very full his 
toncal description of temds, readers are recommended to consult 
A A Corraack’s Teinds and Agriculture, from the pages of which it 
will be gathered that Scots payers and recen ers have always held 
much the same views on this subject as those of then* colleagues in 
England 
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TITHE (cONTTJfUED) 


A “S, B.i)io^, deneal answers rates on tithe, Commutation 
f?-? Ertraordmaiy tithe natchaige, views of agneu/funsts oa 

tiAe, flurtuationa m ^ue, effect of the war, redemption jn the past and at the 
present, the Acta of 1918 and 1925, the present incidence of tithe 


By the eommeneement of the nineteenth century the tune was 
obviously fast approaching when something drastic would have to 
be done in the matter of modif 3 nng the incidence of tithe Arthur 
Young felt strongly on the subject, and, as was usual with him in 
such circumstances, did not hesitate to give forcible expression to 
his feelings He wrote, on one of his foreign tours, as follows 


In regard to the oppressions of the clergy as to tithes, I must do that 
body a justice to which a claim cannot be laid in England Tho’ the 
ecclesiastical tenth is levied more severely than usual m Italy, yet it never 
was exacted with that homd greediness as is at present the disgrace of 
England 'When taken m kind no such thing was ever known in any part 
of France where 1 made enquiries as a 1/10, it was always l/ 12 th, 1/I8th 
or even a l/20th No new article of culture paid anything Thusturmps, 
cabbages, clover, potatoes paid nothing In many parts meadows were 
exempt Cows nothing, wool nothing Lambs from l/12th to l/21st 
Such mildness m the levying this odious tax is absolutely unknown in 
England 


He made much of the fact that m FVance the Revolution had swept 
both tithes and the estabhshed Church aside, and warned England 
of the imminence of a like fate France, America and certain Itahan 
states, he said, had set us a noble example, and we alone, in com- 
pany ivith retrograde Spam, adhered to this imposition, Holland 
and Switzerland, in common with IVanee, had seized Church 
property. 

Young soon found an opponent in the form of the Rev John 
Howlett, near of Great Dunmow, who, m a small book published m 
1801, attacked him vigorously Had, he said, the previous mildness 
of the French clergy saved them from sequestration? Was not 
Engbsh agriculture, despite the much abused tithes, more flourishing 
than it had been for generations? He admitted inequalities m their 



incidence, quoting an example from Kent, ivhere the tithe on an 
acre of hops, amounting to £3 or £4, was accompamed a rent of 
onl\ 405 or 0 O 5 He agreed that fresh outlaj , which was unhkelj to 
return more than 10 per cent , was not generally undertaken b\ 
farmers m consequence of the existence of the mvisible partner But 
he pointed out that the clei^ paid man\ charges on this form of 
propert\ , e g land tax, rates and the expenses of collection, and he 
even earned the war mto his opponent’s camp bj suggesting that, as 
farmers had not raised wages snfiicienth , the poor-rates were unduh 
high and the value of the tithe lhereb> reduced to the recipient He 
gave an alleged mstance m which an incumbent, bj threatenmg to 
revert to tithing m kind, m beu of a moderate modus, had secured 
a nse of Is 6d m the wages paid to labourers on a particular farm 
This was an involved piece of agncultural economics, the possible 
value of which to the meumbent depended on the relatn e import- 
ance of the various ratepa\eps concerned Hewlett oho referred to 
the case of a clerg^Tuan pa\'mg £900 m rates on £600 worth of tithe — 
a perfectl} possible case at the tune in question He pomted out 
that m his own Countj of Essex hundreds of acres of woods, which 
paid no tithes, were bemg felled, and wheat, which was subject to 
the highest form of the tax, planted TMiere, then, was the cause for 
complaint b% farmers who were never so opulent before^ He bad 
the wisdom to urge the claims of commutation, but he feared that 
confiscation would be encouraged by its operation, and that ‘ a set 
of atheistical, conceited, profligate men” might take possession, not 
onlj of Church lands, but of tithes also, and thus “ strip thirty or 
fortj thousand men of their propert> ” Finally, he referred to the 
case of the vicar of Battersea, which had caused Yoimg much mirth 
This good man had taken to drawing his tithes of vegetables m kmd 
and hawking them, b\ proxj , through the London streets Hewlett 
held that, so long as the near did not himself erj “ Come bm mj 
asparagus* 0 rare cauliflowers*”, there was nothing in/ra digndofm 
m the proceeding 

Charles Vancomer, at the same period, drew attention to the 
handicap under which fen farmers suffered Tithe became due on the 
reclamation of their land, and the owners of rectorial tithes drew 
great sums from the produce of this nch soil — produce which the\ 
had m no waj assisted to secure This argument was, howe\ er, some 
hundred \ ears out of date, as the bulk of the fens had been drained 
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before the Restoration, and subsequent rents ■n-ould have taken this 
factor into consideration But the principle svas correct, and the 
Law Courts had rendered it more stringent by ruling that fen land 
so improved was liable at once to tithe, the only exception (seven 
years relief) being made in the case of barren lands which required 
extraordmarj efforts to render them fertile 

Impartial readers ■mil agree that the evidence from the Law 
Courts, from Ireland and from the writings of controversialists all 
pointed but one waj — and that way lay commutation of tithe 
^Vhilst it is true that the bulk of payments were m 1836 already 
made by modits or other such composition, it must be remembered 
that the primary object of commutation was not so much the legal 
isation of this form of payment, but rather its stabilisation m re 
lation to the general pnee level 

From 1833 untd 1836 four attempts were made by Jlmisters to 
effect legislation on these lines The 6nal success was accorded to 
Lord John Russell’s bill, introduced m February 1886 The mam 
difficulty encountered by all who had attempted to frame com 
mutation Acts was m differentiating between tithe and rent, it was 
obviously highly desirable to make these two quite mdependent of 
one another, otherwise tithe became a tax on the capital invested in 
land, and not a charge depending on the value of the output of the 
sod Adam Smith had pointed out that “taxes upon the produce of 
land are m reahty taxes upon the rent, and though they may be 
ongmally advanced by the farmer, are finally paid by the landlord ", 
for prospective tenants had always mentally deducted tithe and 
other charges when coming to terms with landlords 

The machmery set up to give effect to the Act of 183C provided 
for the appomtment of Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners, 
armed -with considerable authonty Compulsory powers were ac 
corded them as from October 1838, prior to that date oppo^tunlt^ 
being given for ^ oluntary agreement Tbeir principal task was to 
assess the existing value of all tithes, on the basis of the ai erage 
receipts by owners during the previous seven years In \new of a 
subsequent controversy it is perhaps well to record the exact 
instructions delivered to the Commissioners in regard to the treat- 
ment of charges on tithe They were as follows 
Provided also, that in estimating the value of the said tithes, the 
Commissioners or Assistant Commissioner shall estimate the same without 
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making any deduction therefrom on account of anj Parliamentarj , 
Parochial, County and other Kates, Charges and Assessments to ^hich 
the said tithes are liable, and whenever the said tithes shall have been 
demised or compounded for on the prmciple of the rent or composition 
being paid free from all such Rates, Charges and Assessments, or any 
part thereof the said Commissioner or Assistant Commissioner shall hai e 
regard to that circumstance and shall make such an addition on account 
thereof as shall be an equi\ alent 

We may here note that as early as 1718 a %uear had been adjudged 
liable to poor rate on his small tithes It has unsuccessfullj been 
held that the “Poor Rate Exemption Act” of 1810 was intended to 
afford rebef to clerical tithe owners in respect to their assessment on 
tithe qua salar} The Act in question abrogated rates on the profits 
of “ stock m trade or other propertj ”, and specifically excluded 
from mthm its scope “ tithes improprmteand propnations of tithes ” 
The grounds for the unsuccessful appeal were that the abo\ e de- 
finition did not correctly apply to the tithe rent-charge attached to 
a benefice This question of rates on tithe alwa> s cropped up when 
rates themselves were rising, and the post war discussion centred 
around whether the 1836 Commissioners did, or did not, take into 
consideration the previous incidence of local rates It was even sug- 
gested that a sum of about a quarter of a million pounds was 
“gi\en” the o^vners at the time of commutation Anjone who reads 
through the mstructions handed to the Commissioners cannot, how 
e% er, fail to agree that this sum — if it be a correct figure — ^represents 
the amount previously paid direct bj the tithe-payer to the rate- 
collector on behalf of the tithe-owner, in cases where this procedure 
had been agreed upon between the parties It must be remembered 
that, prior to 1836, thousands of indi\udual bargains had been struck 
and rate-free compositions accepted by the clergj in fact, the Com- 
missioners discovered that in numerous such cases the clergy had 
secured considerably less money than if they had paid rates them- 
sel\ es on the gross sums concerned The Commissioners’ duty was 
perfectly plain, it was to disco\er the gross \ alue of the annual pay - 
ments, and, in cases irhere deductions had been made, to effect the 
necessary addition when fixing the commuted \ alue In answ er to 
a question from the Land Agents’ Society upon this control ersial 
subject, the then Minister of Agriculture issued a statement which 
was accompamed by extracts from some of the orjgmal documen- 
tary agreements, showing m detail the sums thus proportionately 
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determined Thenceforward, the tithe owner was legally responsible 
for paymg his own rates on this form of property The evidence of 
witnesses from the Board of Agriculture before the Commission of 
1893 was unequivocal on this point. Nor was it agreed at that time 
that there were the germs of a gnevance, in that by averaging the 
value of the rates paid pnor to 1S36 over seven years, a penod was 
mcluded which covered abnormal demands from the rate collector 
— demands swollen by excessive distress and unemployment As one 
witness said, the object of commutation was not to anticipate the 
future but to give expression to the past, and the reduction in rates 
that followed commutation benefited all payers and not exclusively 
those who were rated on the possession of tithe In specific cases 
quoted wherem payers had, on composition, agreed to paj rates up 
to 19s in the pound, the answer was that either they made bad 
bargams, or else that the bare composition did not represent the 
value of the tithe, it had been open to them to pay a composition 
only and to leave the ouner to settle with the rate collector The 
object of the Act itself was “to stereotype the condition of affairs 
existing m the seven years pnor to 1886” By the Tithe Act of 1899 
clencal owners were placed on an equality with agricultunsts m re 
gard to rates on their tithes “attached to a benefice”, bemg thence 
forward liable for only half the usual payment, the other portion, 
until the State finally resolved the whole position ui 1925, bemg met 
by the Inland Revenue authorities The precise basis for ossessment 
of tithe to local rates was frequently a source of fnction and e\ en of 
legal uncertainty, for, although the great majority of local authorities 
levied upon the full value, cases occurred, e g that of the Dunmow 
Guardians, where 20 or 25 per cent was first deducted from the 
gross rental Such an authority as Mr (afterwards Sir) Montague 
Barlow went further {Economic Journal, 1900, pp 33 et seg ) and 
held that this form of propwty had been wrongly assessed ever since 
the Poor Law Act of 1601 

Having digressed upon the subject of the rateability of tithes, one 
must revert to the question of commutation The Commissioners’ 
fafiours resuffedin a 

leviable m England and Wales, of which almost one quarter was 
found to be in lay hands This sum was subsequently reduced by 
redemption and other means to about £3,400,000 at the end of 
1927, that IS, pnor to the commg into force of the legislation 
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■which will ultimately cause its disappearance, and in 1931 it was 
£3,176,000 

There was one class of land which presented difficulties to the 
Commissioners — namely that given over to market gardens, hop- 
fields and fruit farms It was agreed that it would not be equitable 
to fix a high and permanent rent charge on property of this descrip 
tion which rmght at any time revert to ordinary agricultural uses 
Hence the creation of what was known as E'vtraordinary tithe rent- 
charge — a separate and additional payment oier and above the 
ordinary chaige, calculated on an acreage basis A subsequent Act 
(1886) lunited its operation to existing cases, and encouraged its 
capitalisation Interest at 4 per cent was to be paid on the ascer- 
tamed capital value, and henceforward its incidence was fixed at 
that charge with power of redemption Criticism w as not lacking in 
the early ’nmeties that hardships existed in the case of land once 
under hops, but since grubbed and sliU liable to the charge 

The average value of tithe m the past having been secured, there 
remamed the task of making its purchasing power correspond m the 
future to the price of commodities and to the economic conditions 
of agriculture This was achieved by correlating its \alue to that of 
the three principal cereals averaged o\er a penod of seven jears 
In the basic year the sum of £100 of tithe was split up into three 
equal parts, and the number of bushels of wheat, barley and oats 
purchasable by each was evoKed The septennial average price of 
each cereal was then (and until X918 subsequently) multiplied by 
these figures as “weights”, and the total sum thus obtamed re 
presented the tithe rent charge for the current j ear Strictly speak 
mg, these were “com rents”, which were nothing nex\, as they had 
existed m numerous cases for many jears, and represented com- 
mutations m particular parishes under the pro'visions of local Acts 
of Parliament made on the basis of the \alue of cereals — ^generally 
of wheal alone They were subject to tension at staled inters als of 
years in order that the> might keep in contact with current prices 
Examples are still to be found side by side with the ordmarj charge 
and are con\ ertible into tithe rent charge on special terms, and some, 
made m lieu of ordmary tithes, represent pajTnents arising out of 
enclosures 

Two minor objections were at times raised to the principle in- 
volved, firstly, that the “weights” (m round figures, 95 for wheat. 
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168 for barlej and 242 for oats) gave undue scope for fluctuations 
m tbe price of oats to affect the charge, and, secondly, that the 
Gazette average represented the enhanced price of the cereals 
Tvhen they reached the dealer’s hands and not then- -v alue Trhen they 
left the farm The answer to the first point was that m normal tunes 
the pnces of the cereals moved so closely together that the cost of 
oats never got out of harmonj with that of the other tiro (moreover, 
it represented generally only half the price of wheat) 

The second contention was home out by evidence contained m 
tbeJ^epori of theRojal Commission on Agnculture of 1S93 It was 
urged that the official price took no cognisance of inferior gram re 
tamed on the farm, but did include several commissions and railwa} 
charges, resultmg in an increase of IS to 30 per cent m its value 
Instances were gi^ en of four sales being registered of thesamebarle^, 
the first at 24s and the last at 32s — the official a\ erage price m this 
case being recorded as 27s Farmers further held that only one 
quarter of the sales of coin in the countrj came within the pumew 
of the com inspectors The only answer that could be given was that 
the Act bad alwa>s been administered as it was ongmally mter 
preted, and that the average prices quoted annually {to form tbe 
basis of the septenmal figure) were collected m numerous com 
markets throughout the country There is no evidence that the 
1886 Commissioners intended any other method of collection to be 
used 

A more general ground of complaint against the commuted charges 
made its appearance half a century later It was then urged on be- 
half of Essex and other once prosperous East Anglian com growmg 
Counties that, whatever the position might have been in 1836, it was 
no longer right m the ’nineties that these tithes should be equivalent 
to 0 % er 3s an acre, whilst in tbe grass Counties of the North thej 
should vary from 3d to Is 2d It was shown also that m a period of 
depression tithe was frequenti) larger than rent It was certainly 
true that such Counties were unduly hit by the conditions then pre 
vaihng — ^bad seasons, mtense foreign competition and extremelj 
low commodity pnces— and that their parishes with the heaviest 
soils, and therefore at that time with the largest derelict areas, were 
often caUed upon to pay the highest tithes, one has, however, to 
take long views m studymg the economic history of agnculture, and 
the other side to the argument was that these were precisely the 
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areas ■which, m pre commutation days, could best afford to pay, 
that commutation had been earned out at a time when cereals had 
fallen heavily in price, and that, m such abnormal circumstances as 
then prevailed, even the complete remission of the charge would not 
have ameliorated the position to any considerable extent Essex 
claimed both re^ aluation and nationalisation of tithe, but received 
neither, and j et witbm little more than a decade, thanks to an m 
crease in the world’s supply of gold, again produced wheat at a 
profit, and was able to meet the tithe owners’ demands 

On the same lines, but forty years earlier, we find Sir James Caird 
pointing out that Wiltshire tenant farmers, after the e\ ents of 1 886 
had freed them from fear of the tithe owners’ increased demands, 
actually broke up large areas of downland for tillage purposes The 
freedom thus secured them was checked again at the time Caird 
wrote, but it was probable that farming bad benefited m the long 
run In penods of depression, whilst rents were lowered by land 
lords, tithe, howe\ er, was subject to no sudden downward fluctua 
tions — its weight could be foreseen with certamty for lengthy 
penods In such times it '«%as usual to find the suggestion put for 
ward that com lands should no longer be tithed in relation to the 
price of cereals, but, if total remission was not agreed to, some other 
basis should be chosen 

Commutation having thus been effected and the value of tithe 
rent charge m 1836 fixed as parity, it remains to trace its subsequent 
movements, which the diagram on p 181 will facilitate Brieflj , it 
may be stated that up to 1883 it mamtamed its Ie\el •with fluctua 
tions not greatly exceeding 10 per cent abo've or below parity, the 
highest point attained, £112 15s efd , was in 1875, and the lowest 
in 1855, when £89 15s 8|d was indicated For the greater part of 
the half century it stood obo\e£lOO The effect of the repeal of the 
Com Laws in 1846 was not felt by British agriculturists until the 
late ’seventies, owing to reasons which are dealt ■with elsewhere, but 
the policy embodied in that action has been held to afford special 
grounds of complaint on the part of tithe owners tVhat exactly 
happened’ From 1883 (the septennial average ha ving exerted a de 
laying action) the value of tithe rent charge declined annuall j , until, 
in 1901, It w as w orth £66 10s 9 Jd , for thirtj four years it remained 
below parity, and, despite participating m the admitted recovery 
that was takmg place prior to the outbreak of the Great ar, it was 
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only the rapidly rising prices caused by the latter upheaval that 
propelled it above £100 in 1918 

The official reply to the complaints of owners during this long 
period was that the whole conception of the sliding scale was to 
bring the value of tithe into relationship with the cost of living, and 
that £66 in 1901 was the equivalent of £100 in 1S36, commodity 
prices in general having fallen correspondingly This iras a perfeetlj 
legitimate answer, but one to be pondered over seriously when the 
policy involved in the official action taken in 1918 is considered The 
value of the charge, to the nearest pound, was, in 1915, £77, in 1916, 
£83, in 1917, £92, and in 1918 exactly £109 3s lid Payers of tithe, 
accustomed for a generation to a below parity value, became voci 
ferous at what they considered the unfair share of the increased 
profits of farming being taken by the tithe owner Their outcry led 
to immediate legislative action, and the \ alue of tithe was, by the 
Tithe Act of 1918, decreed to be fixed at its then level until January 
1st, 1926 Thus £109 8^ lid was the controlled value of this charge 
for some eight years The Act fixing these terms also prescribed 
reversion to a fifteen year average of the pnce of the three cereals 
after the expiration of the eight years m question 
The arguments used on both sides are fanuhar to all The tithe 
owner, especially the clerical owner, hit in common with the rest of 
the community by the increx»sed cost of living, was denied the right 
successfully asserted by the vast majority of his fellows to a com 
mensurate increase m income, it was immatenal that he might have 
received payment on a sliding scale when prices were low, there 
must be a limit fixed to the movement when they rose The fanner 
payer declared that payment at the rate of 9 per cent above parity 
was far more than the owner of tithe bad ever expected to attain 
that the industry could not afford to pay any further share of its 
larger profits — if they were in all cases larger, which was disputed — 
to those who suffered none of the troubles connected with farming 
under war conditions 

What exactly did the owmers lose by the Act of 1918? On a 
sepfenniaf basis f lie rent charge vaiiie wottfif Asrv ieeiT rrr 

£141 m 1920, £162 in 1921, £172 in 1922 and 1923, £166 in 1924 
and £156 m 1925 High sums admittedly, but wnthin thepow er to pay 
of occupying oivners who had entered the mdustry on a pre war 
capital valuation and had not ms ested all their profits of 1915-17 m 
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land at current prices; certainly not \rithm the power to pay of many 
of those who purchased land and farming stock in 1918 to 1920; pro- 
bably not of landlords who lived on agricultural rents. The dis- 
advantages attachmg to the septennial average in such economic 
upheavals were thus illustrated, font is certain that, whatever might 
have been the protests, it would have been easier to secure much 
higher payments on the basis of the actual values of com annually 
recorded in these years than to have obtained the septennial 
average, whose delayed action would have drawn moderately high 
tithe-charges into a period of lower commodity prices. The actual 
yearly prices would have been as follows: 1919, £180; 1920, £202; 
1921, £228; 1922, £149; 1923, £114; 1924, £l01; 1925, £120. 

There would have been another safeguard for the pa5'er m the 
event of the annual price bemg substituted, for there is a clause in 
the Tithe Act of 1891 which provided that the tithe-oViTier should 
not be entitled to recover more than two-thirds of the gross value 
of the land (or the net annual value to the landlord). In the past 
there had not been general occasion to make use of this provision, 
and indmdual farmers had often been chary of claiming such relief, 
as It entailed making public theu* financial condition, but when the 
whole body of payers would have been similarly circumstanced (rents 
not having been raised seriously durmg the war) its application would 
have become mdesprcad. It is probable, however, that the course 
adopted m 1918 was the best for both sides, but generosity towards 
the tithe-owner might have been earned a step farther than it v as. 

He was mdeed, if a clenc, afforded further relief by clauses con- 
tained jn the supplementarj' Act, passed in 1920, whereby rates on 
tithe belonging to an ecclesiastical corporation, as well as those at- 
tached to a benefice, received considerable remission. Such bodies, 
or persons, ere rehe-v ed entirely of rates on this form of property 
if their total income from it did not exceed £300 per annum, and 
only became liable for half what they would otherwise have paid 
if the income lay between £300 and £500. The Inland Revenue 
authority still paid half the current rates under the Act of 1899, but 
any excess demand resulting from the clauses of the new Act had to 
be met by the general body of rate-payers. This concession, coming 
on the top of the 1899 Act, has been declared m certain cases to have 
resulted in an excessi^ e charge bemg placed on the shoulders of non- 
clerical rate-payers. Instances must, however, be rare of areas where 
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the major portion of rates is represented by the incumbent’s tithe 
On the other hand jt was then advocated that all tithe should be 
freed from assessment to local rates 
Welsh tithe received special treatment under two Church Acts 
(1914 and 1919), whereby it was secularised and will eventually be 
transferred, through Church Commissioners, to the County Councils 
and the University of Wales to be expended upon higher education 
It continues to be a legal obligation, but, to anticipate, unlike its 
English counterpart, has no connection with Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
makes no contribution to a sinking fund and is, therefore, fixed at 
£105 

Before bringing up to date the history of tithe there remam two 
features to mention One is the Tithe Act of 1891, nhich, apart from 
offering limited relief to payers of tithes which would otherwise hai e 
been excessive m amount, altered the legal position as between land 
lord and tenant Prior to 1891 it had been permissible for tenants to 
deduct from their rents the payments they had made direct to the 
tithe owner, but most leases did not encourage this custom, and a 
large proportion of all the payments was made wholly by tenants, 
although the Act of 1886 had evidently intended that the landlords 
should be responsible The new Act enforced the payment by the 
landowner, It also effected alterations in the lawrelatingtorecovery 
and distraint 

Next comes the question of redemption The advantages attaching 
to this procedure had for long been recognised, the Reports of most 
Royal Commissions and independent Committees containing recom- 
mendations to this effect Sir James Caird himself had formulated 
a scheme m 1S81, by which the Government would ba^e taken over 
the charge, paid £75 for each £100 of value and allowed the remain- 
ing £25 to accumulate for forty seven years at 3 per cent , the capital 
sum thus raised would have guaranteed the perpetual payment of 
£75 to the owners 4VholesaIe redemption, as explamed abo\ e, was 
effected in Ireland at the tune of the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, when the Government assumed its ownership Piecemeal 
redemption in England was always possible after 1836, but it ^as 
so hedged in by restrictions and formalities that little recourse was 
had to it, indeed, up to 1918 only some £73,000 worth of tithe had 
been thus extinguished WTiatei er might be the existing level of the 
charge, payment had to be at the rate of twentj fiv e times the parity 
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to cnticism from any party or Church In the light of the latest 
legislation— now to be discussed — the tune is approaching when 
payment of tithe on the basis of the average value of three com 
modities will seem as crude as the incumbents’ efforts two hundred 
years ago at Brotherton and Clayworth to safeguard their claims on 
bees, pigeons or labourers’ wages appear to the present generation 
Long before the transitionary penod enjoined by the Act of 1918 
had expired, it was obvious that tithe payers would strenuously 
oppose a reversion to any scheme that linked tithe with the pnce of 
cereals averaged over a period of years, thus, the fifteen year pro 
posal was doomed in advance There was also a recrudescence of 
agitation against tithe owners and much frank criticism of the very 
principles involved — Tithe payers’ Associations sprang up and urged 
their members to oppose, by all and every means, any feing of the 
charge above “an economic level” After much preliminary dis 
cussion with the parties concerned, the Government eventually in 
troduced the most important and far reaching piece of legislation 
affectmg tithe ever discussed in Parliament This became the Tithe 
Act of 1925, by which ecclesiastical tithe was fixed at £109 10s , viz 
£105 for every £100 of the originally commuted charge, with an addi 
tional£4 10s contribution to asinkmgfund, the £5 was treatedas 
a flat rate payment (m lieu of the varying contributions to rates 
previously made) to be administered by the Exchequer, which 
makes up any deficit imder this bead to the local authorities This 
form of tithe was, m effect, thus stabilised at £100 — less, of course 
taxation and certam small chaiges for collection — for a penod of 
eighty five years from March 1927 The administration of the scheme 
was placed in the hands of Queen Anne’s Bounty, a very suitable 
quasi legal quasi ecclesiastical body, whose previous, and normal 
work had been mamly concerned with the Church’s first fruits and 
tenths Its obligations now comprise the collection annually of some 
£2,165 000 of ecclesiastical tithe and the handing over of it to about 
SIX thousand beneficed clergy — a minority of all oivners havnng pre- 
ferred to retain this duty themselves Thus, unless the State inter 
venes again in the meantime, ecclesiastical tithe in/f disappear m 
the year 2012, and its then beneficianes mil be in possession of an 
equal money mcome from sources that none will be able to regard 
as suspect There is, of course, one obvious criticism to level against 
this othennse excellent and fair treatment of a most difficult and 
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controversial problem, viz the uncertainty that must necessarilj 
attach to the future values of money, who can sa>, for example, 
what will be the purchasing power of £109 lOy m 1940, let alone 
in 1960 or 1980*^ It should have been possible either to insert some 
clause m the Act giving Queen Anne’s Bounty latitude to review the 
situation if, and when, marked fluctuations m the purchasmg power 
of money occur, or else a slidmg scale might, in the first instance, 
ha\ e been introduced 

Under the provisions of the 1925 Act lay tithe was also fixed, but 
fixed at £l05, with no pro\nsion for a sinkmg fund and with no com 
pensatory amelioration in ratmg contributions The la> owner, 
therefore, still paj s m full under this latter head, and agam, unless 
he redeems the charge, he and his successors ivill continue in its 
possession mdefimtely In the case of redemption, the limit, pre 
nouslj referredto, of twenty fivejears’ purchase has beenrescmded 
and the JIimstr> of Agnculture determines a sum which will when 
invested m Go\emmeat securities, bring in the same net mcome, 
alternatively, redemption ma> proceed by means of annmtj ex 
tending up to a sixty years’ period 

Such was the revolutionary plan which, at first, seemed Iikelj to 
satisfy, so far as that has ev er been possible, the conflictmg views of 
both owners and paj ers, for, through them respective organisations, 
each claimed that justice had failed* Within two or three years, 
however, it became apparent that the papers, faced with a con 
tmuous fall m coramoditj prices and rents were determined to re 
open the whole question Discussion, and e% en public meetings 
having failed to ad\ ance them, in manj parts of the countri there 
was commenced a campaign of refusal to pa> Forced sales and dis 
tramt generally followed m these cases and the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, together with private (lay) owners, found them 
selves, most undeservedly, the subject of considerable hostility 
Their effecti\e reply to the agitators who frequentlv stated that 
tithe exceeded the ^ alue of the rent and e% en, on occasion, of the 
produce of the soil, was that their remedy lay m the previouslj 
mentioned provision of the Tithe Act of 1891, which ordained the 
remission of all tithe in excess of ISs id in the pound of the annual 
(Schedule “B”) value of the land They further pointed out that 
every reduction m rental value on account of agricultural depression 
lowered the margm abov e which a claim for remission of excess 
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tithe could be made, and, m every such remission, the tithe owner 
was already sharing m the loss Nevertheless, despite this and a 
promise from the Bounty Governors that they would exercise 
clemency in all cases of real hardship, the agitation continued, and 
was especially marked in those parts of England where depression 
was most felt — e g in the heavy land arable districts Incidents 
occurred in connection ivith distraint which showed that organised 
opposition on the part of the recalcitrant payers’ friends might have 
led to very serious results, but occasionally they revealedahumorous 
aspect For example, the following description, relating to a parish 
in Kent, appeared in The Times during December, 1932 

The second attempt to carry out the distramt was planned for this 
mormng It is stated that five lomes were brought to Canterbury from 
Essex for the transport of the goods, but the owner of four of the vehicles, 
when informed by telephone of the purpose for which they were required, 
ordered them to be returned The fifth lorry, which had been hired 
separately, set oft at an early hour with an escort of pohce m pUm 
furniture vans, and arrived at the first of the farms to be visited shortly 
before 7 o clock In addition to the pohce m the vans others, including 
a number of officers in plain clothes, were observed near the farms The 
constables had been brought secretly uito the district from Ashford 
Sittingboume and other places in East ^ent The first call of the soheitot 
was m respect of two Jersey heifers which it was stated, had been seized 
and advertised, but the farmer declared that he had never bad a Jersey 
heifer on the farm, and a search proved futile No better results were 
obtained from other farms m the valley, and the only capture, during a 
round which lasted until midday, was a couple of hens taken from a small 
holding The fowls were ninniog loose when the effort was made to seize 
them, and a crowd of farmers found amusement in the chase set up to 
secure the birds When two hens were eventually placed in the lorry the 
farmers contended that distraint had been made on White Leghorns, 
whereas one of the birds taken was a cross breed The lorry and the police 
escort left for Canterbury about 1 o clock 

How reminiscent is this of the eighteenth century tithe oivners 
endeavours to secure his rights — the great preparations, the heavy 
expenditure, the striving after so much and the attainment of so 
little! 

This IS perhaps a suitable place at which again to recur to the 
question of the incidence of tithe as affected by recent legislation 
On p 174 it will be remembered were given the prices up to the year 
1925 at which the charge would have stood had not the Act of 1918 
been passed In continuation of these figures, it may now be ex- 
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plained that, had the original septennial average been in force from 
1S26 until the present time, the course pursued by tithe would 
(expressed to the nearest pound) have been as follows; 1926, £147; 
1927, £133; 1928, £117; 1929, £111; 1930, £109; 1931, £106. The 
corresponding gains to the payer, whether clerical or lay, have, it 
must be agreed, been very great. It must also be borne in mind that 
the Act of 1918 had provided for the adoption of a fifteen year 



FluctuatioDS iQ tbe level of tithe, 1B3&-1932 

■ Actual basis of payments 

— — I,evel if septeotusl average had bees retained 
Level if fifteen year average had been adopted 

average of cereal prices, to take effect in 1926 Had this been in 
operation, then the level of tithe from that year up to 1930 would 
have ranged from £131 up to £139; once again the difference be 
tween these figures and £109. 10#. (which includes the sinking fund 
contribution) constitutes a very great concession to the payer and a 
very great hardship to the owner of tithe, which the diagram above 
well illustrates. It has, indeed, been calculated that the combined 
results of the Acts of 1918 and 1923 have been to relieve landowners 
from the payment of a sura exceedmg £14,000,000. 
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Reviewing the last twenty years’ history of this payment, falling 
upon certain owners of agncultural laud, one finds that in 1914 the 
then payment of £2,793,000 represented an average sum of only 
Is 9fd peracreofagncuIturaHand,of£8per“farm”orof£lO 17s 
per “farmer” — not a cnishing burden for the mdustry On the 
other hand, mstances would be found where it ranged up to some 
10s per acre, when it would be the heaviest charge on the land 
owner’s shoulders At £109 3s lid, it stood only 21 per cent above 
the 1914, or basic, level and was equivalent to an average cost of 
2s 2^ per acre, now, at £l05, the figure is slightly reduced or, if 
the sinlong fund be included, it remains virtually unchanged It is 
not right to be too oblivious, in this coimection, to the position of 
the tithe owners, as, whether clerical or lay, they, too, had suffered 
imder inflated costs of living, to meet which they had admittedly 
gained less by legislation than had most classes of the community, 
for a permitted 5 per cent rise above parity (after a maximum, and 
bnef, increase of less than 10 per cent ) is demonstrably con 
servati\ e treatment, no matter whether those affected fall within 
the category of (lay) mvestors or are (clencal) persons derivmg part 
of their exiguous incomes from a “reserved rent charge” 

This IS not the place m which to discuss the ethics of tithe pay 
meat, it is simply the duty of the historian or of the economist to 
give an imbiased account of its development and of its mcidence 
One is bound to record, however, that exception has, during the last 
century, been taken to it on the grounds that, even in England it 
often causes the payment of money by members of one religious 
body to the support of the personnel of another denonunation On 
these grounds, it is urged, that neither commutation in the past nor 
redemption at the present meets the case, that only its immediate 
and complete extmction or its forcible secularisation by the State to 
such purposes as education can assuage the claims of conscience 
Surely the answer to this is that, for upwards of fifteen hundred 
} ears, custom has ordained its payment, not idly to any sectarian 
party, but to the partial support of the established and national 
Church — that Church which the vast majority of even its non 
members call to their assistance on a/l the most important occasions 
in their passage through life? 



Chapter IX 

LAND TAX, RATES AND INCOME TAX 

Ongia of Land tax, its uneven locideDce, Beports ofSoysl Commissions, its present 
weight, history of Local tasation and Poor rates rates m times of agncultural 
depression, suggestions for alleviation who pays the rates?, railway property in 
rural areas rates and other taxes in relation to fanners’ outgoings burden of rates 
in the Great War the derating of agncultural properties , measure of the reliefs 
accorded , local rates in Scotland and Ireland 

As the only other chaise peculiar to land, this tax naturallj follows 
tithe, although it has nothuig in common mth it, for it is com 
paratu ely modem m ongm, relativel> unimportant in weight, and 
wholly arbitrary in its incidence IVhile some authorities have held 
that It was directlj traceable to the feudal dues, such as tallage and 
scutage, the bulk of modem opinion inclines to the new that, his 
toncallj , It must be treated as a separate charge, and that any con 
tmuity claimed for it must be based on the grounds that it took the 
place of the Tudor “subsidy”, which was also a property tax, and 
a tax apportioned on a County basis 

The histor) of Land tax commences in 1692, when an Act of 
Parliament was passed to raise money for national purposes This 
was, in effect, nothing but a property tax, and a widely flung one, 
for It contamed proMSions for taxing all three possible sources of 
income, \iz profits and salaries, interest on the value of goods, 
merchandise and other personal property, and, lastly, the annual 
\ alue of all forms of real estate In the light of subsequent contro 
^ ersj it is important that a right conception of the ongm of this tax, 
and of the intentions of its framers, should be achieved It has, for 
example, been repeated! j suggested during the last half century that 
It was always nhat its name implied, solely a tax on the \alue of 
land, and that jt tierebj^ jset a /wpcedcnt to modem legislators that 
they are urged to follow 

MTiat, then, was the exact phraseol<^ of the clause m the original 
Act dealmg ^nth personal property^ It was as follows 

That every person, body pohtic and corporate, having any estate in 
ready monies, or m any debts owing to them, or ha%nng any estate in 
goods, wares, merchandise, or otbw chattels or persona! estate wbatso 
ever within this realm or without, shall yield and pay unto their 3Iajesties 
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four shillings in the pound according to the true j early value thereof 
that IS to say for every hundred pounds of such ready money and debts 
and for every hundred pounds worth of such goods, wares, etc , or other 
personal estate, the sum of four and twenty shillings 

In other words, the rate of interest assumed from this form of pro 
perty was 6 per cent , and the tax was imposed at the rate of four 
shillings in the pound Salaries paid on the same scale as did real 
estate, the basis m the latter case being the full yearly value 
The total amount of Land tax raised by the Act in its first year of 
operation was £1,922,000 The next stage in its development com 
prised a slight modification by the reduction m 1697 of the rate on 
personal estate to three shillings in the pound at the same time the 
amounts to be raised in each County or Borough were fixed pro 
portionally to what they had produced in previous years That it 
was, from the beginning, extremely unpopular, the following extract 
from a letter, written m 1693 by Sir James Shaen to Sir Wiliam 
Russell, demonstrates 

No man knows better than yourself how long and earnestly I have 
endeavoured to ease all ye real estates in England from ye insupportable 
burden of 4s in ye pound, which must at last infallibly crush and ruin 
all ye landed men, but bemg without Doers [Doer - Agent or Steward] 
was deprived of ye means to bnng ye same to its wished effect, tho 
almost all ye members [of Parhament] severally desired >e same thing 
(Legh MSS , Lyme Letters, 1660-1760, p 201 ) 

Land tax was continued by aid of annual Bills for exactly one 
hundred years, always on the same lines and always covering the 
same forms of wealth, but the amount received under the headings 
of personal property steadily dwindled This has been attributed to 
the lack of adequate machinery for its collection and to its un 
popularity with both the payers and the officials concerned In its 
incidence the tax as a whole was originally extremely unequal, and 
that inequality has, by law, persisted up to the present time The 
Home Counties and East Anglia were, generally speaking, those 
areas which were most highly assessed, and the Northern and 
Western Coimties escaped quite lightly The explanation giv^ > 
Walpole for this was that, m 1692, persons who had favoured the 
Revolution were more inclined to help the government by furnishing 
complete details concerning their estates than were those who had 
opposed the mentation to IVilham and Mary Again, Davenant held 
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that the Welsh and Scotch border Counties had always been liable 
to disturbance, and had in consequence for centuries escaped their 
share of taxation 

In 1797 an Act was passed making the tax perpetual at a maximum 
rate of four shillings in the pound, but allowing the option of re 
demption , at the same time the quotas to be raised from each parish 
and County were irrevocably fixed on the then existing basis 
Examples abound to illustrate the anomalous incidence thereby per 
petuated Lancashire paid half what Hertfordshire did, Cornwall 
raised £81,000 and Durham £10,000, Essex £89,000, and the whole 
of Yorkshire £91,000 The assessments of individual parishes con 
tamed even greater inconsistencies, contiguous areas being rated 
from the maximum of four shillings down to fractions of a penn> in 
the pound Despite the subsequent alterations in the relatii e wealth 
of different Counties, brought about by the industrial revolution, the 
decay of rural prosperity and the transference of population, this 
tax, onginated m 1692, and perpetuated m 1797, is at the present 
time still based on these inequitable foundations Its collection has 
always been in the hands of speciallj appointed Land Tax Com- 
missioners, now acting under the general supervision of the Inland 
Re\ enue Department 

At the time of the Royal Commission of 1836 many questions were 
put to witnesses such as the Chairman of the Board of Stamps and 
Taxes (then the body responsible for administering the Land tax) 
With a new to discoi enng how it was that other forms of propertj 
had dropped out of assessment — it was, for example, admitted that 
the pension of the then Duke of Marlborough had paid up to the 
year 1835, that of the great Duke having been levied on from 1704, 
the Duke of Schomberg’s personal annuity was also covered In the 
case of personal property this witness thought that “difficulties 
arose, and the easier method of (taxing) land was taken ” In answer 
to the specific question “ Do you think that land then not only paid 
Its Own contributions, but also for the default of those who had 
personal property^” he replied that it was “^erj possible” Two 
generations later, before the Ro>al Commission of 1893, corre- 
sponding e\ndence was given It was then elicited that m 1832, the 
last j ear before the repeal of the relev ant section, that portion of the 
tax leviable on personaltj actually brought in only £5200, this was 
theoTeticallj collected from the whole personalty of Great Britain, 
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Ireland always having been outside the scope of the Land tax The 
other clauses dealing with salaries and pensions were retained until 
the year 1876, but their efficacy in collecting money had become 
ludicrous long before the latter date. 

The explanation of the official apathy towards this side of the 
Land tax during the first half of the nineteenth century probably 
lies in the fact that Pitt, after 1798, had a fresh weapon to hand m 
the shape of the Income tax — a weapon far more potent than any 
clauses of the old Land tax The latter, however, was still asuccessful 
means of collecting money from those connected with the soil, so it 
was suffered to remain, thenceforward being m reality only what its 
name implied, even if, in theory, its provisions still applied to certain 
other forms of property 

Before discussing the incidence of Land tax on agriculture, there 
are one or two of its features which deserve attention Exemptions 
are allowed to property owned by the Crown, by the Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, by certain chanties, and by tTvo or three of 
the older public schools, further, it is not due from estates whose 
omier’s income is below £160 per annum, and half of it is remitted 
where the income is above that limit but below £400 Redemption 
has always been possible since 1708, and has, indeed, been earned 
out on a much larger proportionate scale than in the case of tithe 
Various rates of purchase were m vogue at different times, but, 
generally speaking, some thirty years’ purchase was required— this 
was, in fact, the exact number of years provided for in the Finance 
Act of 1896, pnor to that date a method, dependent upon the price 
of Consols, resulted m thirty three years being the average Despite 
the apparently high cost of effecting redemption, it has eliminated 
more than two thirds of the tax, which m recent ytais has brought 
m barely £600,000 per annum It has been the general practice of 
those about to improve the value of their land by the erection of 
buildings to redeem before commencing operations, thus, the 
majority of urban properties are now free from this tax, and the 
bulk of what remains is derived from purely agricultural property 

Complaints are fteanf rn times of agn^Hars! depress/on Aw?? 
those occupied in farming land in such Counties as Essex that Land 
tax constitutes an unfair burden upon their undertakings In this 
connection reference may be made to a table drawn up to show the 
cost of the tax per acre of farm land for different Counties, which 
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m the mam, been directed to these latter Nevertheless, the findings 
of the Commission of 1893 on the subject are as true to day as they 
were at the time they were published 
It seems to us obvious that there is the greatest possible difference 
between arent charge voluntarily created byan owner forhis own private 
purposes, and a compulsory tax originally imposed by Parliament for 
public purposes on all classes of property and incomes and subsequently 
exacted for these purposes, solely from one class of property The Chair 
man of the Inland Revenue Commissioners has informed us that m his 
opimon the Land Tax la not only a tax but a tax which has of late years 
weighed very much more heavily on the land m agncultural districts 
than it ever did before In these opinions we entirely concur 
At its present day level of a maximum of one shilling in the 
pound, to which it was reduced by the Fmance Act of 1896, Land 
tax cannot generally be described as a ‘^burden” upon the owner 
ship of land, but, as explained above, its arbitrary incidence tends 
to make it very unpopular It represents only a sxun of 4|£f per acre 
on all the agncultural land m England and Wales, of £l 9s 8d per 
“farm” and of very slightly more than £2 per “farmer” Most 
authorities hold that, when redeemed, this tax must still be regarded 
as a charge on the properties concerned if this view is accepted then 
the figures just given must be doubled Even the method of its col 
lection IS open to considerable criticism, for an undue proportion of 
the yield is swallowed up in the process This is attributable, partly 
to the large number of very small assessments, and partly to the 
actual cost of collection— the machinery employed being neither 
modern nor economical in working IVherever, nowadays, this tax 
IS found, the sale of land, it is alleged with a certain degree of truth, 

IS disproportionately handicapped Presumably it wll continue to 
be collected from a dwindling number of property oumers, until the 
whole system of local and national taxation is overhauled Mean 
while, from its name, but by an absolute misconception of its origin, 
it is adopted as the pattern for schemes by which ‘ Single taxers 
seek to recast all financial charges on to the soil 

In the case of the two remammg forms of taxation, agriculturists 
as compared with other payers have been accorded a preferential 
position It IS not proposed, as m tlie case of tithe and Land tax, to 
trace in detail the development of charges which closely concern, not 
only the farming community, but nearly all citizens, and the history 
of which has, times out of number, been published Rather wiH the 
past connection of agriculture with these taxes be traced, and the 
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attitude of the rest of the coramuiuty towards this question, as it 
affects the farmer, be discussed. 

LOCAL RATES 

It IS incontestable that local rates — and by that term is implied 
the Foot rate — ^were at first levied on all forms of wealth After 
centuries of charitable support of the poor, first by the monasteries, 
and, after their suppression, by the aid of the parish church and the 
parish officials, compulsion was gradually invoked, and Parliament 
forced those possessed of any form of wealth to part with a portion 
of it for the benefit of them poorer brethren In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries numerous Acts came into force, which ordained 
the bases of pajunent and left to local bodies the responsibility of 
their interpretation and the duty of raismg the necessary funds thus 
legalised The Poor Law Act of 1601 is often spoken of as if it ongm 
ated the Poor rate, but it merely consolidated the provisions of 
previous enactments As was the case with I^and tax, all forms of 
property were at first covered, and gradually all save land and 
buildings tacitly dropped out of assessment Agam, the explanation 
is the simple one that other forms of property were elusive, and also 
that the area of lands and the size of buildings, together inth, in 
both cases, their recorded rents, formed an easier criterion by wbch 
to assess the stealth of indii iduals Whatei er aspect they may wear 
to day, historically the rates levied on real property are merely a 
personal charge on the value of land 

Several cases were tried m the latter half of the eighteenth century 
in order to test the legality of assessing personalty to Poor rate, in 
one of which the then Lord Cluef Justice said ‘ tius is a question of 
great difficulty and of vast importance to the public” The legal up 
shot Was that stock in trade was held liable by the courts and other 
forms of personal property were acquitted As late as 1840, Boards 
of Guardians were circularised to the effect that, by a recent legal 
decision, they were to assess the profits of stock in trade This raised 
such a storm of protest that a Bill was at once introduced, which 
finallj excluded this form of property from assessment Once more 
the burdens of others were transferred to agriculturists — this time, 
boweier, not to them exclusivelj 

The question of the incidence of local rates as between tenant 
farmer and landlord is thus raised, and must be treated of m the 
present tense in view of the fact that rates are still levied upon farm 
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land and buddings in certain of the component parts of the former 
United Kingdom Text books agree that, in theory, the landlord 
normally pays all such charges, although his tenant may sign the 
half yearly cheques drawn in favour of the rate collector In so far 
as rates are concerned, it has become an accepted axiom that the 
tenant, when first leasmg the property, mentally deducts such out 
goings, and that, for example, if he thought it was just possible for 
him to make his living and get a minimum return on lus farming 
capital by the annual expenditure of £300, the average demands of 
the rate-collector having been £50, he would offer the landlord £250 
as rent The remaining £50 would, if rates were non existent, have 
doubtless been added to the rent offered This conception holds good 
so long as rates are stationary, but the tenant who has embarked on 
a seven years’ lease, and finds that his £50 creeps up to £60, and then 
to £70, IS certainly himself for the remainder of his lease paying the 
balance On its expiry a fresh bargain will be made between him or 
his successor, and the landlord, based on the existing demands from 
the rating authorities 

That Poor rate has on occasion in the past proved an excessive 
burden on agriculture those acquainted with thehistoryofthepenod 
1815 to 183-4 will appreciate In 1817 a Shropshire parish paid 88s 
in the pound, and at Hindon, Wiltshire, the demand was for SOs 
(Report of Royal C<mmts$ton, 1894) Then, mmanymstances, Poor 
rate collection had perforce to cease altogether, owing to the land 
lords having given up their rents, the farmers their tenancies and 
the clergyman his glebe and tithes’ Anyone who takes the trouble 
to read contemporary reports from the different Counties, will find 
therem lists of properties lying vacant, the rates on which amounted 
to more than the rents Then rates and rent could change places for 
m some Sussex parishes pre war rents were eight shillmgs the acre 
and the Poor rate was equivalent to four shillmgs the acre in 1833 
the rates were eight shillings and rent had been reduced to four 
Yet as early as 1796 we find Kent writing “Poor rates which no 
longer back than twenty years were so light that a farmer when he 
went to take a farm hardly thought it worth while to inquire the 
amount of them, but it is now become the first question he must 
ask’’ Yet so mgramed had the belief become that farmers have 
progressiv ely suffered from increasing charges, that m 1924 a Nor 
folk audience, unwittmgly, but enthusiasticallj , endorsed the exact 
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vrords of a resolution protesting against the weight of taxation which 
had been adopted bj their grandfathers, with far more cause, 
exactly a century earlier The point to observe here is that the bulk 
of these inflated charges, raised during a tune of acute depression, 
were extracted from that one industry which was most seriouslj 
affected by the economic situation Agriculturists represented the 
bulk of the rate paymg commumtj , and the very farmers who v ere 
upon occasion paying the eq^u^aIent of their rents to the rate 
collectors were at the same tune slrugglmg agamst an unprecedented 
fall m the ^ alue of their products In those da> s two remedies were 
put mto force Rents could be, and were, reduced, but such actions 
are slow m effect, wages ought not to ha\e been, but were, reduced, 
with the result that the Poor law officials paid the residue of the 
labourers’ eammgs from the rates, and fanned out the men to their 
oa-nmasters Hence, those temble j ears from 1 817until the Poor Law 
Act of 1834 mercifully placed the status of the agricultural labourer 
and his master once more on a business footmg No other steps were 
then taken to ameliorate the situation, vhich was thus guardedl} 
referred to b> the Select Committee on Agriculture, sitting m 1888 
Your committee have eQdea\ oured to trace the m]urious effects of past 
legislation and to prove the caution necessary in future measures, it maj 
be urged that they have stated many enls but ha\e failed to suggest 
reme^es it should however, be remembered that legislative measures 
once taken and long established can rarely be abandon^ without danger, 
and that to retreat is occasionally more dangerous than to advance In 
conclusion v our comnuttee avow their opinion, that hope of melioration 
of the Landed Interest rests rather on the cautious forbearance than on 
the active interposition of Parliament 

Agnculture thus passed through a crisis without relief from any con 
stitutional charges, but the relationship between master and man 
was embittered for a generation 

Subsequent penods of depression were surmounted by direct 
action on the part of the State, for, in 1896, agricultural land was 
reliev ed of a large share of its burden By the Agricultural Rates 
Act of that y ear the rate of payunent on this class of property was 
reduced to half what it would otherwise hav e been , but unfortimately 
by the wording of the Bill the amount of relief thus accorded, in the 
shape of a direct grant from the Exchequer, v\ as m future to be con 
fined to a sum equal to one half of the amount raised from agn 
cultural land in 1895 Thus, local authorities received a fixed grant 
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in lieu of the portion previously borne fay agnculture, and not a sum ; 
annually increasing in order to keep pace with the constant fresh 
charges they were called upon to meet This had, of course, the m 
direct effect of raising the amount of money to be collected from 
farmers themselves as well as from other rate payers Agriculture 
practised on the outskirts of towns received another small con 
cession m the shape of assessment for the maintenance of purely 
urban amenities at one quarter that applicable to other property 

The Reports of the Commissioners of 1893 afford abundant evi 
dence of the actual decline in the weight of taxation before these 
statutory steps had been taken by Parliament, yet the statements 
made by witnesses before each Commission, from 1819 to 1919 are 
couched in almost identical terms In fact, every generation of t^iose 
associated with the land has considered itself exceptionally hard hit 
by what it designated as its ‘ burdens” The Tribunal of Investiga 
tion was peculiar in this respect, for its Report contained no reference 
to the question Were circumstances different m 3924, or did that 
body correctly and tacitly sum up the situation? 

Between the years 1883 and 1894 the account books of farms, 
scattered over England, reveal payments of rates rangmg from 1 2 
per cent of outgoings up to 6 1 per cent , with an over all average 
of under 8 per cent —equivalent to a little more than 2s an acre 
Sir E W Hamilton, in evidence before the Commission officially 
corroborated these figures, saying that the rates on agricultural land 
then averaged 2s 2d per acre The total contributions to national 
and local taxation were, in the words of the Commissioners ‘ Ss per 
acre, of which between 2s and 2s Sd may be taken to be rates’ 

The following table, relating to a SaUo)k farm of some six hundred 
acres, has been evolved from the Report in question, and exhibits 
the steady nature of the favourable movement which, it will be 
noted, extended to all the other “burdens also 


Percentage of total form outgoings 
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In the earl> ’nineties it could not "be said with truth that the level 
of taxation was high, but the tunes were exceptionally difficult, and, 
as a result of the Commission’s findings, the derating policy, since 
made familiar, was inaugurated by the passing of the 1896 Act. 

Then, and on earlier occasions, it had been urged that Parliament 
should devise an equitable division of rates between the owner and 
the occupier, no such steps, in what would have proved an extremely 
difficult operation, ere taken But the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation referred to “the baffling problems of the incidence of rates 
and taxes”, and a well known authoritj has said “there is no 
problem m the science of political economy which is more mtncate, 
subtle or obscure, than the incidence of taxation It is difficult 
enough to establish the primary incidence, or first blow, it is far 
more difficult, if indeed it is at all possible, to determme the ultimate 
incidence” 

In view of what was tabulated on the previous page, it is not per- 
haps remarkable that local rates were not greatly complained of by 
farmers a generation ago , they were accepted as a “ burden ”, but as 
they had not increased, and xv ere, by present-day standards, absurdly 
low, their mcidence was not made the foundation for a claim to re- 
vision In 1894 it was shoivn that the produce of local rates m rural 
Unions had m the previous thirtj jears fallen by some 26 per cent 
This was due to several causes, but mainly to reductions effected m 
farm rents The unequal mcidence, as between one County and an 
other, and between one Umon or pansh and another was, however, 
a cause of grievance The grounds for such complaint w ere frequently 
dependent on the quantity or extent of railway or miamg propertj 
foimd m purelj rural Umons Evidence offered the Royal Com 
missioners showed that frequently such Unions contamed railway 
property which represented up to 50 percent of their total assessable 
\ alue The passage of a trunk Ime through such a district as that 
twnipnsea' by llei’wjTi in Hertfordsiuie, Btgg!eswade in Bedford 
shire, or Chippenham m Wiltshire, altered the whole incidence of 
local rates to the advantage of rural undertakings On the other 
hand, some districts of Wales, the Cornish peninsula and parts of the 
South and East Coast benefited little From 1870 up to 1894 this 
form of relief had been particularly apparent, as railway assess 
ments were rapidly nsmg, whilst the value of other rural properties 
Was shrmkmg Between these two dates, for mstance, the railway 
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property m Ne-^-burj Union increased m rateable \alue from under 
£800 to over £ 6000 , that situated m Newmarket Umon from £1200 
to £14,000, and that in Wolstanton, Staffordshire, from £1600 to 
£23,000 Forty years ago it was agreed that the majority of non 
urban Unions had very appreciably benefited from tbe construction 
of new railways and from the improvement of old properties This, 
in the areas in question, was a clear gam to the farming industry 
apart from commercial or economic advantages that might have 
followed the advent of unproved means of commumcation 

At that time, too, tbe handicap inflicted by tbe ratmg of tenants’ 
improvements was pomted out This was of universal occurrence 
and was admittedly a check on enterprise, but its financial weight 
was not, from the nature of the case, especially serious m times of 
distress It must be remembered that appeal existed, both against 
existing assessments, and against reassessments for improvements 
If the same advantage was not taken of these facilities m rural, as 
compared with urban, districts the reason may possibly be that ad 
duced b> a witness before the Commission of 1893 He explained 
this hesitation as due to tbe fact that a successful appeal m a rural 
area resulted m one s neighbours being called on to make up the de 
ficit, if they, m turn, appealed, and were equally fortunate, the 
adjacent areas were mulcted It is hard!) conceuable that this 
altruistic explanation could hold good m many cases, and it is pro 
bable that the vast majority of assessments were both opportunely 
made on the existing basis and equitable in their incidence as be 
tween one property and another In normal times it is doubtful if 
the majonty of tenants were deterred from making improvements 
because of the existence of the rate collector, and the statement that 
any considerable body of them deliberately farmed badly m order 
to keep down its assessments is scarcelj credible Such a proposition 
entailed on the part of those who made it a belief that rates then 
bore as fixed a relationship to the value of output as did the m 
cvdence of tithe prior to 1836 

Up to the outbreak of the war, or, mdeed up to the end of 1918, 
the effective weight of local taxation bearing upon agricultural in 
terests had thanks to the 1896 Act, exceeded by little that of the 
nineties Of this there is abundant esudence available m the fourth 
\ olume of the Report of the Ro>al Commission of 1919, where cost 
accounts relating to 323 farms m England, U ales and Scotland are 
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fully dissected and described in the evidence of Sir H G. Howell. 
On the 146,000 acres of this really large sample, rates, including 
“possibly some Income tax and probably Insurance”, averaged 
lid. per acre, or still only 1 6 par cent, of all outgoings. Other 
witnesses agreed that the level of rates on agricultural land was 
about 35. an acre At that time wages accounted for some 24 per 
cent and rent for 10 to 12 per cent of expenditure, the headmg 
“Purchases” (machmery, livestock, fertilisers, etc ), as usual, ac- 
counting for over half of the farmer’s outgoings. Tithe was hence- 
forward stabilised at £109 35. lid , and, m regard to Income tax, 
the j ears of prosperity only witnessed a justifiable and brief altera- 
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I Contribution of agncnltural land and buddings from 189G onwards 

tion in the basis of Schedule “B” assessments. Prior to the post- 
war upheaval it is probable that landlords’ burdens represented less 
than 2s 6d an acre, and those theoretically met by tenants a very 
similar sum. 

Durmg the next few years the customary steps were again taken, 
and the Agricultural Rates Act of 1923 once more haU ed the con- 
tribution of agricultural land, thus, in theory, almost exactly 
counter-balancing the increase of just under 100 per cent, m the 
a\eragele\eloftheratesthemsel\es(65 8|d m 1913-14 and 135 5d 
m 1927-8); as, however, rates in rural districts rose higher than 
those in urban areas, i e o\er 130 per cent , the effective increase, 
based on Ministry of Health official figures, lay somewhere between 

13 2 
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35 and 40 per cent. Rather more than half of this was apparently 
due to assessments raised m conformity with the movement of rents. 

The huge increase in the total sums raised by local rates in Eng- 
land and Wales at the end of the war can best be judged by glancing 
at this Table, which also exhibits the relatively small decline that 
occurred during the next decade. 


Year 

Total sum 
collected 

In the £ 
(collected) 

1903~i 

1008-9 

191 

ldlS-9 

1921-2 

1931- 2 

1932- 3 

£52,000000 
£61.000fi00 
£72.000,000 
£84000,000 
£173,000 000 
£148 000,000 
£146,000,000 

Ss Od 

6s Id 

6s 8d. 

Ts 8d 

145 9d 

II* lid 

10* lOd 


Again, by a supplementary Act of 1925, farm buddings became 
derated. Under the three Acts m question the Exchequer contribu- 
tions were as follows 1896, £1,320,000; 1928, £2,856,000, 1025, 
£700,000, making a total of almost £5,000,000, the remaining body 
of rate-payers, thanks particularly to the nature of the 1896 grant, 
being called upon to make good a deficit running into several mil- 
lions Such was the extent of the success achieved by agricultural 
interests, but in this connection the escape from the rating net, in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centimes, of other forms of property 
should be borne in mmd. In these circumstances, during the 
financial year 1927-8, rates levied on agricultural land averaged only 
2s. 8id per acre, or, if ive exclude from our calculations the five 
million acres of “rough grazings”, 3s 2^d Expressed alternatively, 
the contribution in question (£4,132,000) iras approximate]} egual 
to £10 per “farm” in Englandand Wales, or£l3 13s per“farmer”. 
This was not a heavy burden, even if met in its entirety by tenants, 
for, on the majority of farms, rates still represented less than 2 per 
cent of outgoings In this connection, comparison should be effected 
with the major costs then entailed in the production of an acre of 
cereals — e g. S5s. to 405 for labour, and an average of 3l5 for rent. 

A subsequent White Paper affords the interesting information 
that the contribution to local rates by “agricultural land” in 1927-8 
formed merely 2 4 per cent, of the total payments from all classes of 
property Bearing in mind the capital sums represented, compare 
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figures of 2 8 by gas and electricity undertakings, of 2 2 per cent by 
warehouses, and of 2 6 by licensed houses The Census of Production 
gave the value of the output of all such land (including rough 
grazings) in England and "Wales in 1925 at £225,000,000, or £8 10s 
per acre Once again, local taxation, even if wholly remaining with 
the tenant farmer, represented only 1 58 per cent — not an im- 
portant element in the cost of production 

In 1929, under the provisions of the Agricultural Rates Act of 
that year and those of the Local Government Act (1929), the re 
maming rates, viz the last quarter, on agricultural land (amountmg 
in England and Wales to £4,132,000) disappeared as part of a com 
prehensue scheme for relieving “productive" industries, which 
in\olvedthereorganisationof the system of Local Government pre- 
vailmg in this country Great expectations naturally attached to 
the undertaking, but it was difficult to endorse the findmgs of The 
Times leader writer, who stated that — “ If the farmer can only con- 
trive to carry on for the next eighteen months, then there is a real 
hope that the large constructive policy set out m the Budget may 
brmg back into cultivation land that has been left to run wild bring 
tenants to farms that are now unoccupied — is this the process that 
IS known as a ‘dole to the landlord’’ — and give British agriculture 
a new lease of life" To the historian or to the economist there m 
evitably recurred these words of the late Prof J H Nicholson 
“If take the Reports of the last two Commissions on agricultural 
depression, we find that the mam causes are, in the first period, bad 
seasons, and in the second, low prices The precise influence of rates 
and taxes, even if considerable, would be overshadowed by these 
greater causes” This explanation, mdeed, holds true with still 
greater force in the case of the third depression through which the 
mdustry is still passing Incidentally, matters were not so bad as 
the leader writer imagmed (the conditions he described were those 
of a century ago) , on the other hand, the reliefs to which he referred 
so hopefully were of far less magnitude than he postulated A re 
mission of two or three shillmgs an acre could not have brought 
about an agricultural millenmum m the face of conditions that 
already prevailed For diagrammatic representation of the process of 
relief from rates enjoyed by agneultural mterests, readere are invited 
to look at the illustration upon p 195 

Two or three factors call for bnef comment It is often stated 
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that landlords •wrllultunatelj reapthebeneBtofthispohcy Without 
entermg into a discussion as to the prevalence of economic rents or 
the distribution of the two sets of profits concerned, it may be 
pointed out (o) that there is a little evidence that rents were raised 
shortly after 1896 or 1923, and (&) that lengthy tenancies, had they 
still been commonly m sogue, would certainly have secured to the 
occupier the clear reduction which in theory annual leases fad to 
accomplish Agam, it was inevitable that relief should be accorded 
without regard to comparative needs, and the successful market- 
gardener, the fruit grower, and the fen farmer secured benefits 
greater than those granted the light land farmer and the struggling 
producer of wheat on the heavy clajs It has been suggested that, 
in general, the grass-land fanner gamed most, as, owing to his smaller 
wages biU, rates formed a larger proportion of his outgoings Close 
investigation, however, indicates that there was little foundation 
for this belief 

The objection of the Departmental Committee on Local Taxation 
to the “unduly heavy burden” caused by the large amount of their 
rateable property m proportion to the “general ability” of farmers 
will henceforward have no force, and any suggestion for the re 
mission of local rates on farm dwelling houses will nghtly meet with 
strong opposition, for such contributions, together with those on 
their cottages, now represent the onJ> payments made by agn 
cultunsts for local purposes and, even here, m both cases, preferen 
tial treatment is accorded by assessment committees, for these 
bodies were officially mstructed to deduct from 33| up to 40 per 
cent of the gross value when fixing assessments of farm houses 
and farm cottages of “persons primarily engaged in carrying on or 
directing agricultural operations or employed m the service of 
the occupier thereof” 

Farmers were thus progressively relieved of total payments equi 
valent to over 12s per acre per annum (about £40 per “farm ” and 
over £50 per “farmer”), more than half (£9,000,000) of the sum in 
lAVediamseirtMa paj^str; tJjejvmswder/shont. 

£7,000 000) from mcreased payments by non agricultural rate- 
pay ers If the last instalments of the reliefs were, to the farmer, re 
latively unimportant, the principle at stake had, on the grounds of 
equity, for over thirty years affected the whole communitv 

In the case of Scotland the position was already a complicated 
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one and differed from that existing south of the Border, so that the 
legislatn e steps taken -n-ere necessarily peculiar to that countr> 
Under a Rating Act of 1926, the owners were paj mg three quarters 
of the rates on farms treated as a whole (i e land and bftildmgs) and 
tenants were responsible for the remaining portion 

Under the provisions of the Local Government (Scotland) Act of 
1929, the basis of assessment was reduced to one eighth of the 
annual value — the estimated proportion home bj the dwelling 
house to the assessment of the whole farm — the ongmal proposal 
having been one sixth, in opposition to which a figure of one twelfth 
had been put forward by the Scottish National Farmers’ Umon 
Under temporarj’ arrangements, made to co\ er existing leases, the 
landlord was under obligation to pass on half of his relief to sitting 
tenants in the shape of a reduction m rent — such relief is equal to 
two and a half times the former’s new rates under the Act It is 
estimated that the total remissions are equivalent to £950,000 per 
annum, of which sum £800,000 nominally benefits landlords and 
£150,000 directly affects tenants \\Tiere the tenant occupied the 
land on a jear to >ear basis this arrangement — m\oIving a con- 
siderable reduction m rent — was not to be extended bejond 1985, 
unless an express renewal of the lease were secured Statutor> Small 
Holders, withm the meaning of the Small Landholders Acts, can 
claim return of rates from their landlord on the same basis as above 
imtil their fixed rent is altered upon application to the Land Court 
Thus, Scottish farmers, as a bodv, benefited by derating to much the 
same extent as did their English brothers, but fay a more olved 
method of application 

In Ireland, as a whole, a policy more similar to that of England 
had all along been pursued, for, under the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act of 1898, a sum equal to one half of the combmed Poor- 
rate and CauIlt^ “Cess” had been thereafter annually applied to 
ffte refief of rates upon agricufturaf land K6 provision was how 
ei er, made to limit to one half of the normal rate the future con 
tributions from the occupiers of these properties The total, and 
fixed, grant m aid from the British Exchequer was £727,655, which, 
at the partition of the coimtzx m 1923, was resoh ed into its com- 
ponents of £599,011 for the Free State and of £128,644 for Ulster 
In the former countrj, the aid m question has, since 1925, been 
augmented by a similar amount annually ■ioted, with the result that, 
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according to a local Report upon rating, agncultural property m 
the South, instead of contributing £2,230,000, is now relieved of 
£1,198,022, or some 55 per cent In the Spring of 1933 further con 
cessions were granted, including total remission of rates upon the 
first £I0 of agricultural assessments In Ulster, a similar procedure 
was adopted in 1923 and was continued (with certam triflmg ex 
ceptions) up to 1929, in which year complete derating of agncultural 
land and of buildings was effected It should be observed that, as 
rates increased steadily prior to derating, the relief had been getting 
relatively smaller and in the last year or so occupiers were, it was 
estimated, contributing some 62 per cent of the full rating charge 
What British farmers had, for many years, mistakenly described 
as their “raw material” — viz the land — was thus freed from any 
contribution to local taxation , if correctly designated as a “ factory”, 
these forms of property would legitimately have qualified for such 
treatment, for, under the widely flung legislation affectmgthe rating 
system of the country, simultaneously put mto operation, all 
factories, quarries, mines and transport systems were relieved of 
three quarters of their rating contributions It should be noted that 
relief to railways was conditional upon preferential rates being put 
into force for the conveyance of certain types of agricultural produce 
—this concession, it was then estimated, was equivalent to about 
£800,000 per annum 



Chapter X 

LAND TAX, RATES AND INCOME TAX 

(coxti^tod) 

Recent legislation affecting rates and local government the position of agncultunsts 
in relation to local administrabon Income tax as a burden upon agncultural 
interests the farmers preferential treatment Adam Smith s maxims eomparatire 
weight of the casting rates and taxes, their combmed effect upon agncultimsts 
taxation of land values the 1909-10 Budget and Lord Snowden s proposals Land 
taxes in Germany and in the New liVorld the Bntish farmers position summarised 

Th e opportunity at that tune presented to reorganise and to re 
adjust the financial relationship between the Central Government 
and Local Authorities was seized concurrentlj with the coming into 
force of the provisions of the Rating and Valuation Act of 1925, 
which aimed at effectmg unifomutj in the basis of assessment to 
rates This latter question was one of great importance, for, while 
rents had risen during the prenous ten years the} bad not done so 
imiformly— either m regard to type of propert} or geographical 
distnbution — and rates were general} out of harmonj with them, 
reassessment implied, therefore, m effect, no reduction m total 
contribution, but a general lowermg of “rates m the pound*’ and an 
increase m the contribution of many forms of propert} hitherto 
undervalued The first mentioned work invoH ed, through the 
medium of the Local Government Act of 1 929, a large increase in the 
amount of money gi\en in the shape of “Block grants” to local 
authorities m connection with their obligations under the heads of 
education, roads and relief of the poor, it further necessitated the 
redistribution and enlargement of local assessment areas and the 
assumption b} Councils of entirely new responsibilities Thus, when 
the Poor Law s} stem came under scrutmy, it was decided to hand 
o^ er ail duties in connection therewith to the Count} Councils and 
Coimty Boroughs, this, in turn, meant the final disappearance of 
Boards of Guardians, of Overseers and of the “ Unions ” themselves 
— a severance that, histoncalK, was little commented upon or 
apparent!} regretted — and the emergence of “Public Assistance 
Committees” of the Count} Councils The 0^ erseers of more than 
13,000 parishes were, for rating purposes, superseded b} some 1800 
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local Committees, and, instead of separate valuations for different 
rates in one and the same area, a single valuation ivas thenceforward 
made By spreading these cbaiges over the newly enlarged areas, a 
fairer distribution of the burdens was effected as between district 
and district, and, although it is yet early to express an opinion, 
efficiency and economy should both have been promoted Thus, too, 
has history repeated itself, for, as a century ago the parishes, being 
found too small for the efficient administration of poor relief, were 
bound together in Unions, so now these Umons agam proving m 
sufficient m si 2 e have been amalgamated into larger units 

The system of Block grants previously m existence had grown 
steadily during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, until not 
even Treasury or other Government officials could either explam 
fully the origm of them all or account for their precise allocation 
Concurrently, there had sprung up, on the part of County Councillors 
and other elected representatives, a belief that “grants in aid” of 
local rates were as manna falling from heaven and could accordingly 
be spent without thought None seemed to appreciate that such 
contributions — frequently resting upon a pernicious “pound for 
pound” basis — obtamed from “the tax payer” were really bemg 
paid for by themselves In the last year of this now superseded 
system, grants had represented more than a third of the total 
expenditure by local authorities, eg in 392S-7, while rates in 
England and Wales brought in £159,000,000, no less than £87,000,000 
was derived from outside sources Under the new method, the slate 
was wiped clean and a fresh start made, but sunplicity could, even 
now, not be claimed as one of the resultant advantages, for the 
reformed Block grants were based upon the relative situation of 
each admimstrative County area m respect to its rateable value, to 
its population (weighted proportionately to its numbers of children 
under five years of age and of unemployed m excess of a certain 
standard), and to its density of population per mile of mam road, 
they were not fixed for an indefinite penod of time, but were to be 
subject to quinquennial revision By these means any general 
increase m the sums to be raised locally was rendered unlikely, the 
extent of Government grants was known in advance and the total 
expenditure of grants plus rates had, by 1933, tended slightly to 
fall, the contnbution of the State on account of loss of rates was 
stabilised at a little over £43,000,000 per annum, which sum m- 
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eluded £5,000,000 for normal development Perhaps the most 
serious aspect of local government finance was the enormous in- 
crease in the indebtedness of the authorities themseh es The loan 
debt m question rose from £560,000,000 in 1914 to £1,200,000,000 in 
1931, and its service cost almost £90,000,000 per annum This vras a 
measure of the expenditure upon schemes for social amelioration, 
housing and so forth that the post war atmosphere engendered, at 
least two more generations will be saddled with its payment 

In so far as County Councils are concerned, there is an element of 
danger in the present situation, for those persons — the farmers — 
who in the past have often been both numerically and influentially 
their most important members, have now little direct interest in 
their proeeedmgs This is especially the case m the Eastern Counties 
where, m the past, the relatively sparse population and predommant 
rural life caused agricultural mterests to be accorded preferential 
treatment ov er urban and official views Now, it is often stated, the 
farmer has little mducement to seek election to his Council and, if 
elected, has no incentive towards the pursuit of reduced expenditure 
or of efficient service A generation ago, it was alleged agamst the 
agriculturist that, not only did he dominate the newly formed 
County Councils, but that he was obstructive to their work, it was 
even quoted agamst him that he opposed education, because the 
country child “was better without it”, refused to vote money for the 
improvement of roads on the ground that they were good enough 
for his carts, and mamtained that neither police nor asylums were 
called for in the country, since both malefactors and lunatics were 
products of the towns I Dismissmg these statements as greatly ex 
aggerated, it may, even so, be asked if the pendulum has perhaps not 
swung too far in the opposite direction, and if the Councils, m future, 
are to lack the restrained and informed criticism, together with 
the constructive abilitj , possessed by a bodj of men truly imbued 
With knowledge of, and lovefor, all that is best m the countrj’side^ 
As relevant to this subject, it may be observed that, under the 
Local Government Act of 1925, the authority and position of 
County Councils were further strengthened at the expense of non 
County Boroughs and the other lesser umts of local government, 
while the redistribution of boimdanw frequently detracted from 
rural amenities The traditional orgamsation, dotmg from the Local 
Goreminent Act of 18S8, was thus modified, and, although there 
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still exists the sequence of (Urban) authorities, viz County Boroughs 
now with 75,000 population as qualification, Boroughs and Urban 
District Councils and (Rural) County, Rural District, Parish (over 
300 population) Councils and Parish meetings (over 100 population), 
the powers and duties of the smaller units are, relative to the larger, 
being progressively curtailed Here again, rural and agricultural 
interests in the past coincided, as the three partners together did 
much for life in their villages by their presence upon Rural Distnet 
and Parish Councils Evai if they were only concerned with the 
administration of charities, the supply of water, of libraries, or of 
allotments, or were engaged in preserving rights of way, these were 
duties that would lapse by default and were of the very essence of 
rural life With the advent of quick transport and of easy com 
munications, it is obvious that such work is being more and more 
concentrated in distant centres and placed in the hands of paid 
officials Simultaneously, the level of rates in the counties is ap 
preaching that found m urban areas The situation is not without 
danger, since, as shon-n above, one of the largest, and certainly the 
most important of, rural elements has now little inducement to take 
an active interest in the social or fiscal aspects of local government 
Such tendencies are to be deplored when it is remembered that the 
area of practically every administrative County Council was framed 
to coincide with histoncaJ boundaries, and their functions are 
rooted in bygone country life Must, for example, the Soke of 
Peterborough and the Isle of Ely lose every vestige of their past 
associations and merely represent s3monyins for efficient bureau- 
cracy’ On the other hand, it is easy to argue that in modem con 
ditions the division of, say, Sussex and Suffolk into two admuustra 
tive areas is an expensive luxury 

INCOME TAX 

Income tax may, historically, be said to date from 1798 when Pitt, 
for the purpose of finanang the war wth France, increased the 
existmg “ assessed Taxes ” , the following year this took the form of 
a 10 per cent levy on all incomes over £60 per annum In 1803, 
after the peace of Amiens, Income tax again emerged, upon this 
occasion carrying with it the familiar Schedules A, B C, D, and E 
Repealed in 1815, its principles were once more adopted by the then 
Chancellor in 1842 In the nmeteenth century its standard rate 
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and that the average rental of this land is now just over a pound 
per acre, then it is clear that, with tlie existing method of deductions 
and allowances, every mamed man farming land up to about 350 
acres is totally exempt, and that possession of even a small family 
carries exemption up to 300 acres As a matter of fact, less than one 
farm in eight exceeds 150 acres in area The contributions, therefore, 
imder schedule B, which, some twenty years ago (a period vhen 
figures were available), produced £203,000, must still be extremely 
meagre During the war years, the 2000 persons electing to be 
assessed under schedule D revealed an average profit of a little over 
£300 per annum, or half what they would have been assessed upon 
imder B The only composite estimate of the contnbution of 
farming profits is represented by an unofficial statement made to 
the Colw3m Committee, which placed the figure at £1,500,000 in 
1022-8— this, in an admittedly bad year, was equivalent to less than 
£5 per “ farmer” Practising agricultimsts are too apt to claim that 
Income tax is an element m the cost of production, and when 
analysing financially their operations bai e been known to add 10^ 
an acre to each crop, on the ground that tax paid on other sources of 
income should be debited to these products as formmg an essential 
part of their cost Much can be urged agamst the retention of 
schedule B, thus, certain parts of the country have produced ex 
amples of heavy profits made on small areas of land (£5000 has been 
cleared on a farm of 200 acres producing carrots and onions), and the 
spread of education has made it possible for ell tenants to complete 
the requirements of schedule D They have, too, when assessed under 
schedule B the very important option of electing, if losses have been 
sustamed, to transfer to schedule D This approaches, from the 
standpoint of the non agncultural Income tax payer, perilously close 
to running with the hare and hunting mth the hounds f The time 
IS oi er-npe for the abolition of a concession no longer necessitated 
Whatever may be the position of the oivner of large tracts of 
agricultural land, the tenant farmer is not entitled to regard Income 
tax as a “burden” Examples abound, however, m the case of 
large estates where Income tax and Surtax absorb the whole of what 
their owners describe as “profits”, unfortunately, such properties 
cannot invariably be considered agricultural in the strictest sense of 
the word, as they frequently mclude amenities that are not essential 
to the practice of farming Columns of TAe Times are often devoted 
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to an analvsis of the outgoings on properties ranging in extent up to 
man> thousand acres , ivhen represented as percentages of the gross 
income, typical figures for Income tax and Surtax maj be as high as 
30 or 40 per cent Such figures are, of course, valueless to the rural 
economist Tvho wishes to secure statistics of the expenses of that 
illusi\e thing — the ‘ average” farm, the> merely show, which is 
admitted on all sides, that la^e estates do not “pay”, and at the 
same time afford an opportunity for their owners to complain of the 
assessment to Income tax of their gross incomes and not of their net 
profits But the repayments that follow on this procedure are some 
tunes overlooked and fail to appear m the submitted tables 

These comments in no way detract from the truth of the state 
ment, so often heard, that numerous large estates have to be broken 
up from the inability of their possessors to make both ends meet, 
thej are merelj intended as a reminder that, whilst agriculture 
embraces areas of land from less than one acre m extent up to manj 
thousands, yet if it is to be dissected as a business concern, there 
must be excluded from serutmy those undertakings m which the 
making of a profit is not the one and onlj end in view An> mcrease 
in the growing practice of keeping analyses of costs among farmers 
IS greatly to be encouraged as it is by such means that knowledge of 
the respective weights of the various charges on commercial under 
takings is acquired Figures collected from some hundreds of 
holdings of all sires, to show the relationship borne by rates, tithe, 
Land tax and Income tax to gross or net profits have upon many 
recent occasions proved invaluable 

Before analysing the comparative incidence of the four charges 
falling upon the possessors or occupiers of land that base been 
discussed in the foregoing pages it may be well to repeat the postu 
lates that Adam Smith laid down as axiomatic in regard to taxation 
in any form 

(а) The Subjects of every Stale ought to contribute towards the 
support of the Go^ emraent as nearly as possible in proportion to 
their respective abilities, that is, in proportion to the ^e^enue 
which they respectiveU enjoy under the protection of the State 

(б) The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be 
certain and not arbitrary 

(c) El ery tax ought to be levied at the time or in the manner m 
which it is most likely to be eoniement for the contributor to pay 
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(d) Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and 
keep out of the pockets of the people as little as possible over and 
above i^hat it brings in to the public Treasury. 

These maxims are as sound to day as when they were first wntten, 
although the principle of equal payment has, m the case of Income 
tax, long been abandoned and preferential treatment progressively 
accorded those AVith small “revenues”. Let us see to what extent 
the four charges on agriculture conform to them Whilst justified 
historically and, doubtless, ethically as a charge on land, tithe does 
not come within the definition of a tax; it is now not of universal 
application, and its incidence bears no necessary relationship to 
present day fanmng operations. As a charge on agriculture in 
general it is not of the first magnitude, but in certain individual 
cases it can still prove a handicap to occupying owners On the 
other hand the bulk of it mil be automatically redeemed, and 
the remainder can be so terminated by compounding for future 
payments 

Land tax comes m the same category. It is even less universal m 
its incidence, on the other band, it is a national charge, and should 
therefore be historically above suspicion. It could not, however, 
claim an enquiry into its past with equanimity, and, if now relatively 
unimportant as a means of taxing agricultural land, it nevertheless 
stands in need of thorough revision or of abolition before private 
persons have had to complete the process by redemption. Although 
in a few cases it may represent a relatively heavy charge and com 
plamts are heard against the methods employed in its collection, yet 
the industry as a whole is not clamant against it. 

The remaimng direct charges are generally placed by economists 
in two divisions — onerous and beneficial Take rates first, although 
their incidence is agriculturally now negligible These are local in 
their application and doubtless origmally beneficial, but agriculture, 
up to its relief, claimed that the majority of the objects for the 
support of which it was rated were essentially urban, if not national, 
in their character. Rates, at one time, admittedly represented the 
heaviesf extraneous cbargeson the land, and justice demanded that 
a full enquiry should be carried out into their incidence upon purely 
agricultural property The verdict was hailed as vindicating the 
farmer’s point of view, but its practical execution was eleemosyTiary, 
rather than economic, in charactw- Income tax is a national 
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charge, but to what degree it is onerous— or, rather, non beneficial — 
IS nowadays a complicated question Millions of pounds, raised by 
Income tax, are returned, in the shape of grants, to the districts from 
which they were taken 

It now becomes possible to compare the combined weight of 
taxation before the war and m the year (1927) when, prior to remis 
Sion of rates on agrieulturai land, the gross weight of all charges 
upon the ownership or occupation of land may be said to have been 
at their maxima 


Acres of crops 
grass and rough ' 
graaings 1 

Per acre 

Total 

Total sum 

Hates 

i Tithe 

1 

Land tax 

1914 30 896 000 

1 

1927 80 716 000 

Increase 

Is njd 
(£3 000 000) 
2s dl<f 
(£4 182 000) 
38 7 % 

1 is oi<f 
! (£2 79» 000) 

; 2$ iyt 

1 (£3 397 000) 

1 21 8 % 

5d 

(£M0 000) 
4pf 

(£600 000) 
- 10 0 % 

4s 2d 

5s Sid 

26 5 % 

£6 435 000 

£8 129 000 
26 3 % 


Tithe and Land tax, redeemed subsequent to 1914, are excluded 
from this review, but their inclusion would not materially affect the 
figures It must be generally agreed that a net increase of 26 per 
cent , at a time when every other industry and individual had been 
called upon to face far heavier increments, did not necessarilj 
afford grounds for serious complaint 
There arises next the question of the allocation of the three 
outgomgs m the above Table as between landlord and tenant In 
1914 the two charges falling upon the former were 2s , they 
subsequently rose to 2s 7d , an mcrease of 16 per cent , or con 
siderably less than the (temporary) augmentation m tenant s con 
tnbutions It will be agreed that, no matter upon whom the first 
/aJir, the owner met (/md now meets stiH more) the }{on's 
share of these statutory charges and the trend of legislation has 
been cumulatively to add to his load MTiiIe it is sigmficant that the 
bulk of the agitation for the remission of rates emanated from 
tenants, and tithe increases were opposed by landlords, the latter 
have, in the upshot, secured smaller concessions, for, on the com 
plete derating of land, when the total payments per acre were 
reduced by rather more than half, those remaining compnsed 
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owaers^ burdens Although these charges then onlj amounted on 
the a% erage to S 3 per cent of rentals subsequent falls m the rents 
themselves added to their relative wejglit The aggregate of the 
three prmcipal charges is however now lower than it has been since 
the end of the eighteenth centurv If no concessions had been 
granted to agriculturists during the last fortv v ears, the incidence of 
rates and tithe would have been crushing, and collectiv eh , the 
charges would havemadethe position of the tenant difficult, that of 
the landlord almost impossible As matters are, in 1933, the com 
bined charges now remaining viz 2s 7d per acre, represent less 
than 3j in the pound on the gross rents and are aetualh 3S per cent 
below their pre-war level — of what other individuals, of what 
other industry can such a statement be made’ 

In both good times and bad proposals for the adoption of a 
svstem of taxing land values either in heu of the then esasUng 
methods or supplementan thereof hare emanated from private 
mdividuals and from political associations IITiether deriving 
authont} from the eighteenth centurv French Phvsiocrats or, later, 
from Henrj George’s writings, these protagonists hare relied upon 
the slogan ’ Land value is public value and should belong to the 
public Thev have maintamed that such a tax could not be 
shifted from one person to another, would not militate against 
capital or wages and would lead to uniform and ordered development 
of both town and countrv To enforce their arguments thev hav e 
pointed to the profits made bv land speculators, bv suburban 
builders and bv the possessors of sites in the centres of large cities 
When conjomed with a policv aiming at amalgamation and en 
largement of rating areas, these schemes, before the recent Local 
Gov ernment legislation rendered nugatorv such combmation, 
secured numerous advocates The next stage generallv entered 
upon bv this school of thought has required the shiftmg of all taxes 
to real estate — and there, whatever he mav hav e thought of the 
advasabihtv of taxing urban propertv — the owner of agricultural 
land kss cixapao} ■mtbtbi>schocd For althoi^h the land 

taxer mav construct a plausible edifice for the taxation of land 
values in large and growing towns when he comes to explain bis 
propo^s to the countrvman he is forced to admit that the svstem 
would penalise the large landowner for the benefit of the Small 
Holder Outbwaite giv es examples in Land Values TaxaUon of the 
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mcidence of his suggested tax on agricultural land, here, his readers 
are assured that rents Mill fall, because the large lando\vner mil 
be compelled to get nd of the bulk of his undeveloped property , that 
derelict holdings ^vill be forced into cultivation, that the medium 
sized farmer will be no worse off, whilst paying greatlj enhanced 
wages, and that the really small man will contribute next to nothing, 
as the value of his land (given up by the aforesaid large owner) 
would be so low 

In these pages it is unnecessary to follow the different contro 
\ ersialists in their arguments, or to attempt to estimate the probable 
effects that would follow the introduction of a complete and ex 
elusive Single tax, all that seems relevant is a brief description of 
the two minor proposals that have reached the Statute book In his 
Budget of 1909-10, Sir Lloyd George first introduced the principle 
of an “undeveloped land tax”, which, it is most significant to state, 
was only to apply to urban land Under this scheme there was to be 
paid a 20 per cent duty on any increase over and above the basic 
(1909) value of these properties as revealed by sale, by transfer at 
death or when leased for periods exceeding twenty years, the land 
belonging to bodies corporate was to have been assessed as upon 
April 6th, 1914, and every fifteenth year subsequently The ‘ un 
improved”, or stripped site value, was the object of assessment, and 
the process was necessarily slow and complicated, resting, as it did 
upon purely fictitious values If the war had not intervened, it is 
possible that the intentions of its sponsors might have been achieved , 
but for this reason, and as a result of political changes, the whole 
undertaking failed to be implemented and there existed, v hen it v\ as 
repealed twenty years later, merely a partial valuation of urban 
estates, which had cost £5,000,000 and brought in £1,300,000 It 
Mas claimed by opponents of the measure that a further result 
could be seen in the diminished number of houses erected, oinng to 
the bTulders' fears of taxation , agnculture could, m any ev enl, hav e 
regarded the n hole matter witli indifference 
Another Chancellor of the Exchequer, Jlr (aftemards Lord) 
Snowden, essayed m 1931 a somewhat more ambitious under 
taking, which it was intended should have come into force two 
>ears later The basis of this so called “Land tax” on unearned 
increment w as to have been a payment of one penny per annum, 
coramencmg m the > ear 1933-4, upon every pound of capital value. 
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revealed in the 12,000,000 hereditaments which the Chancellor 
believed could be satisfactorily valued within two years He stated 
in the House of Commons, when introducing the Finance Act of 
1931, that this tax would cheapen land and throw it open for use, 
and he gave many instances in which he alleged that excessive 
profits had been derived by private individuals through speculative 
land purchases or by reason of public development in u hich they had 
played no material part — in bis own words, “the taxation of land 
values was a rent paid to the cominiinity’ Once more, “stripped 
site” value was to form the basis of valuation, which was to be 
repeated at intervals of five years Again, too, the value was to be 
that price which it was assumed a purchaser would pay if the site 
were vacant, but the surrounding buildmgs and all other amenities 
remamed unaltered Land which had no value higher than that 
described as “cultivationaf’* was to be exempt, but, although this 
provision was expressly stated to apply to allotments and market 
gardens, nevertheless, farmers situated in the vicinity of towns 
feared that they would be drawTi mto the net, for agricultural land 
was, despite urgent representations, to be included m the valuation, 
but with an assurance that only any excess over and above cultiva 
tional value would be taxed It was the ^pressed hope of the party 
in power that one eventual result would be the transference from 
rating assessments of all houses and buildings to this site value basis 
The proposal was not put to the test, for political vicissitudes 
shortly afterwards prevented the carrying into effect of the second 
attempt to tax in this country these elusii e values 

In Germany, there came mto existence m IQOi, as an Imperial 
tax, mcremental duties payable only upon the transference of 
urban land Here a sliding scale was utilised, which ranged from 
10 (where the increase did not exceed a similar amount) up to 30 per 
cent The tax was gradually taken over from the State by the local 
authorities and, in 1911, more than six hundred of these bodies were 
collectmg taxes upon this basis The principal difficulties met with 
were in connection with the valuations 

Li the New R orfcf, generaffy speakrt^, tsxetccn cf isad raAre? 
forms an unportant method of raising re^nue, but always, it must 
be observed, is care taken to provide for preferential treatment in 
the case of agricultural properties Throughout Canada, the system 
IS widespread, in South Africa, too, it is found m most of the im- 
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portant centres of population, it has virtually ousted other 
systems m the Dominion of Australia and upwards of one hundred 
and fifty local authorities have adopted it m New Zealand, it is 
foimd in many parts of the United States and, often side by side 
with some form of local Income tax, has appeared in Central Europe 
In practically all the above quoted examples, however, it wiU be 
appreciated that the bulk of the charge inevitably, and of purpose, 
falls upon the owner of (urban) property m proportion to its 
development It is, for the primary producer there situated, a 
method of raismg re\enue that is, at least, tolerable In this 
country, when stripped of political colouring, discussion has 
generally centred round such academic aspects of the problem as the 
desirability of subsidising local rates from national taxation and the 
related question of the advantages likely to be reflected m the fuller 
development of urban amemties affected by the local retention of 
larger sums raised m taxation 

Curiously, it is a source of surprise to British agriculturists to find 
that taxation falling upon their opposite numbers m other countries 
may be higher than their own 7hus, in the^Old World, the much 
quoted Damsh farmer contributes to taxation upon the lines ]ust 
desenbed and m accordance with the fertility of the soil he uses — 
the equivalent of ISs per acre is reputed to be a common figure on 
medium sized farms, and examples of £l are not unknown In- 
come tax, too, is levied on a sliding scale, wluch extends sufficiently 
far down to touch the smallest propnetor 

In ourorni Dependencies, taking Canada as an example — whence 
conies the most senous competition with British farmers — charges 
may range from 10 cents per acre on prairie farms, up to 1 dollar 
50 cents on suburban holdings, in such provinces as Ontano the 
av erage would appear to be m the neighbourhood of 70 cents — say 
3^ — ^proportionately a far heavier burden than the verj similar sum 
recently levied on English farm land, where the outgoings and 
receipts per acre are approximately double those in Canada Even 
the substitution of “fair values” for a flat rate system, which 
operates m favour of rural distncts, has not m reality reduced 
taxation to the lev el which it is assumed by many persons on this 
side of the Atlantic to occupy 

Sluch light would be thrown on the whole question by a world 
surv ej of the incidence, or the effects, of taxation upon farmers. 
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This, sure}}, is a question for the International Agricultural 
Institute at Rome, Tvhose functions are economic as well as statistical, 
for a remarkable opportunity is presented to investigate the com 
parative economic and fiscal position occupied by agriculturists m 
relation to their States and to other industnes as n ell as the efficacy 
of different methods of taxing the owner of real property and the 
cultivator of the soil 

To sum up the present situation in this country. Neither the 
British tenant farmer nor the occupying owner of nine out of ten 
farms has, either now orfor the last eighty years, suffered under heavy 
direct taxation — indirect taxation is, naturally, excluded as bemg 
dependent upon personal indulgences and predilections, not neces- 
sarily differing from those affected by other classes Psychology, 
conservatism, ignorance of history and lack of knowledge concemmg 
the contributions made by other groups of individuals were together 
responsible for a widespread belief that the agriculturist was sub- 
jected to excessive taxation On the other hand, the contributions 
taken from the owners of considerable properties in the form, not 
only of annual contributions, but of Death duties, have progressively 
swallowed up a large proportion of the gross rents received by a 
numerically small body The economic and socio political tendency 
which leads to the shifting of burdens from the one class to the other 
has been encouraged by legislation \Vhde there may be more 
equitable and more effective methods of taxmg practising agri 
cultunsts, there is, certainly, little opportunity, or need, for further 
reduction in the existing forms, except possibly in one or to o minor 
directions Land tax might be abolished, and schedule B of the 
Income tax, as an option, should certainly be withdrawn, the 
incidence of Death duties on real estates might receive further 
s}Tnpathetic consideration 

After all, the passage of an extremely brief period in the life 
history of British agriculture has resulted m remarkable changes 
It has witnessed the disappearance of many anomalies, and it has 
revealed the land as possessing great recuperative powers, it has 
fOOT fiVe* defest cf tk€' Aod svccessc^s, has 

witnessed, not only the reversal of a tendency for taxation and 
rating to fall disproportionately on one particular class of property, 
but the progressis e alleviation of charges deepl} rooted in custom 
and tradition — it has even seen the roots themselves tom up, 
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despite the prophecies and fears expressed before numerous Com 
missions, the resulting transference of millions of pounds has been 
successful!) accomplished The final stages of the process, originally 
brought about by rural agitation, involved the reconstruction of the 
British s) stem of local government, the wholesale reassessment of 
properties and the recasting of the relationship between the central 
Government and subordinate authorities The dispassionate 
historian, looking back at the past century, sees the grandfather of 
the present farmer, in addition to meeting in their entirety the 
present day emasculated “burdens” (eg rates at perhaps 20s or 
30s , tithe, literally a tenth of the produce. Land tax at four 
shillmgs in the pound) taxed upon his riding horse, on his working 
horses, on his carts, on his gig, on the malt he produced, and on the 
windows of his house But, m commenting on the extent of the 
grandson’s victorj, he cannot fail to express surprise at the calm 
attitude with which all the reliefs and grants have been accepted 
"Whilst strugghngfor reduction of taxation, three different generations 
of farmers have passed through periods of depression, surmounting 
on each occasion economic disabilities far greater than fiscal If they 
have preferred to concentrate upon the task of securing remission 
here, rather than elsewhere, who shall criticise that policy’ An age- 
long agitation, of minor economic import, but crossed by political, 
social and e\ en religious issues, has drawn to a conclusion 



Chapter XI 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

Labour m mediaeval tunes tbe Napoleonic war aod its influence on master and man 
outbreaks and their suppression origin of Trades Unionism Joseph Arch and his 
work the first strikes progress of the National Umon disabil ties under which 
Unions suffer position of the employer of labour agricultural wages distribution 
of high and low rales alleged superiority of North countrymen numbers of persons 
engaged in agneulture the war tone Agncultural age* Boani 

Th e above title is given to this and the following Chapter because 
they attempt to deal with the whole question of the application of 
man power to the land, rather than to reproduce m detail once again 
the familiar story of the evolution of the agricultural labourer 
himself Elsewhere can be read at length the history of this humbler 
member of the rural trinity — of his slavery under the Britons, his 
comparative freedom on the manor, his revolt and repression at the 
end of the fourteenth century, his ‘GoldenAge‘ (ifitreallyexisted), 
and finally his loss of immemorial rights a hundred and thirty years 
ago Here there is but one comment to make m regard to his 
history pnor to ISOO nz it is too often assumed, or even asserted, 
that, throughout the centuries, the agncultural labourer was little 
better than a beast of burden, that his environment was terrible, his 
social condition degraded, and his prospects hopeless But any 
impartial historian is bound to observe that, whilst his efforts to 
improve his lot, whether in 1381 or at an} intervening period up 
to 1830, were always justifiable, yet there has been a tendency to 
exaggerate the seventy of the conditions he sought to alter, rather 
than to emphasise the ideals at which he aimed 

On the mediaeval manor we are, for example, led to believe that 
the lowest grades of employees or of tenants existed under conditions 
of inconceivable squalor and >vretchedness, we are told of their 
hovels, their lack of clothes, warmth light, and utensils, and the 
tacit assumption is encouraged that the ford meanwhile battened m 
luxurious surroundings Surely it is more reasonable to assert that 
there was an almost total lack of what we now know as domestic 
furniture and also of conveniences m the dwellings of both the lord 
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and of the labourer’ It is questionable whether the latter’s standard 
of living did not more nearlj approximate to that of his master than 
does the corresponding manner of Ii\ung of his successor to day to 
that of his emploj er Even as late as the sixteenth and se\ enteenth 
centuries inventories of the personal property of the well to do 
classes— clergy, squires and tradesmen — show an astomshing de 
ficiency in those articles of domestic use which we have become 
accustomed to look upon as commonplace essentials m every 
cottage Manj of the peasants risings were not really agrarian in 
their origin, for the objects of their leaders went far be> ond correct 
mg any abuses or disabilities under which manonal tenants may ha\ e 
suffered No one will deny that, durmg the Georgian enclosure 
movement, great mjustice was committed and individual hardships 
were frequent m that period, but the victims suffered from an 
economic upheav al m which tbe interests of the weakest were not 
safeguarded adequately or in tune, rather than from legislation 
deliberatelj directed against one class of person 
Lastly, many writers hold that only at a few clearly defined 
periods in the history of this countrj was a ladder available by the 
aid of whose rungs the agricultural labourer might possibly ascend 
to the propnetorship of a small farm and thence mdefimtely up 
wards The truth, surely, is that at all times up to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the agncultural labourer started with an 
imtial, and often hereditarj , adv antage in that he had a direct claim 
to certain privileges attaching to the land, that after the second 
enclosure movement he lost this advantage and was placed in 
equality with those at the bottom of other mdustnes The majority 
of slaves were free by 1086, and subsequent manor records contam 
evidence of a constant upward social movement, whence, for 
example, came the dispossessed small farmers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries if not from the ranks of those who had once been 
partlj cottars and partly day labourers’ Anj one who has searched 
the College admission registers at Cambridge and Oxford will 
recollect that the sons of ‘ > eomen ** formed one of the most common 
types of student in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Men 
who could afford such an education for their sons, and could, more 
over, m days before education was compulsorj , afford to lose their 
services on the land for some jears, certainly came of a stock that 
vvas vinle enough and independent enough to have attained its 
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position by its own efforts, the sequel was generally apparent in the 
succeeding generations, which produced beneficed clergy, barristers 
and knights Jesse Collmgs has enumerated a list of men, famous in 
every rank of life, whose parents were humble tillers of the soil In 
agriculture, as in all other walks of life, there is room at the top, and 
at all periods of the last thousand years there has been m this and in 
other countries a steady upward movement of the best class of man 
Character has aln ays asserted itself, and in agriculture nothing is, or 
has been, easier than to rest quietly in a particular grade, but there 
have never been artificial restraints that prevented the advance 
ment of the competent and of the hardworlang The true reading of 
history here is, surely, that for centuries the labourer in husbandry 
started with both feet on the lower rungs of the ladder, and that, 
during the last hundred years, the latter has remained, but he now 
stands on the ground facing it? On the other hand there is no doubt 
that a small stream of incompetent farmers was, and is, descending 
that same ladder, and reverting, within a generation or so, into 
labourers 

The history of the present day hereditarily landless labourer 
dates from the war with France, when, in order that a large acreage 
of grass might be converted to wheat raising, enclosure took away 
from him his privileges as a commoner and therewith, as we have 
]ust seen, his original advantage of being two or three rungs up the 
rural ladder All are familiar with the exact benefits that these 
privileges conferred, and will observe that, as usual in economic 
history, the effects of their loss were not immediately brought to 
notice, being disguised to a certain extent by other factors that the 
years succeeding 1792 brought m their tram The sequel came when 
the peace of 1815 led to the usual deflationof money, unemployment, 
and a tardy reduction m the cost of food, but, thanks to the In 
dustrial Revolution, the labourer and his family also lost those 
benefits associated ivith the ancillary industries of almost every 
district m the countryside 

In the meantime palliatives had been tried m the shape of the 
Settlement Acts and the Speenhamland policy, under which the 
industry suffered from an attempt to combine husbandry and out 
relief In consequence the twenty years lying between Waterloo 
and the Poor Law Act of 1834 represent the worst time in the 
history of the relationship between master and man on the land 
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The following extract from The Times of 1822 will show that the 
system referred to was apt to be harshly administered 

A paper of a strange desenption, regulating the allowance to the 
Southampton poor, makes its appearance m our columns A certam 
numher of magistrates met together at inchester, and came to resolu 
tions which we almost blush to transcribe There are amongst them the 
names of nch men, who, ne\ er having felt what it is to be hungry ought 
to decide with caution about the cravings of their destitute fellov 
creatures There are on the list five aniplj beneficed clergjTnen who ought 
to be hberal and humane Yet we lament to say a bench so constituted 
was capable of resohnng that a labourer, with a wife and child to support, 
who refused to accept wages throughout the year amounting m the 
averagetoky 6d perweek sbouldforfeitallclaimtoreheffromhispansb 
Gracious Heasen' are these unthinking or hard hearted men aware to 
what torture they condemn a human l^ng in this country, when they 
grant him for his mdividual maintenance but the sum of two shillings 
and threepence for se\ en day s, of which six ere to be consumed in labour’ 
Less than id for twenty four hours, to find house and clothes and food, 
and fire Let these magistrates reconsider their resolutions unless they 
mean to dr» e the wretched paupers within their district to utter despair, 
and to the infliction of all its tremendous consequences on themsehes 
and on society 

The burning of ricks and destruction of machinery (undoubtedly the 
“tremendous consequences”) went on for the greater part of the 
period, and, in the end, the burden of rates, rather than a sense of 
shame, caused the introduction of a new system and the disap 
pearance of the Roundsmen One reads accounts of the assizes held 
in the Southern Counties in 1830 and 1831, notes the seventy of the 
judges, the transportations and the death sentences, but one often 
fails to recollect that some of the cases m question were the result 
of brutal attacks on unarmed indi\ iduals or of the terrorisation and 
robbery of defenceless persons by organised gangs, and that this 
Was the culmination of a campaign that had lasted for many y ears 
Kevertbeless, a century ago the eranmal \a,w was adimmsteied on a 
Widely different conception from present day standards 

In 1823 when moving, in the House of Commons, for a revision of 
the criminal law. Sir James Slacintosh had drawn attention to the 
fact that no less than ‘ two hundred and tw enty felonies polluted the 
Statute Book”, and that executions were taking place at the rate of 
over twehe hundred per annum He held that, “when mankind 
beheld the life of a fellow creature sacrificed for a paltry theft, a 
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trifling injury or fraud, their feelings at once revolted, they sym- 
pathised with the sufferer in his dying moments, and, ascribing his 
punishment to the effect of supenor power alone, they often in- 
wardly loaded both laws and judges with execrations” Death 
sentences being thus passed in nomial tunes for petty larceny, the 
events of 1830 appeared to demand the maximum punishment that 
the law could administer Equally hard cases are to be found in 
the years immediately succeeding the advent of peace when, too, 
agriculture was relatively prosperous At the Lincoln Assizes m 
March 1818, for instance, several agricultural labourers were sen- 
tenced to death for alleged ^anan offences, among them being 
‘‘William Kehos, aged 22, a private soldier in the 95th Regt of 
Foot, charged with feloniously slaughtering and stealing from the 
close of Matthew IVhite of Lincoln one wether hog” The 95th was 
one of Moore’s famous regiments, afterwards to be known as the 
Rifle Brigade, and doubtless Private Kehos had been with it at 
Waterloo less than three years previously Here was no case of 
organised destruction, but merely theft by doubtless an unemployed, 
and, possibly, hungry, “ex-service” man Whilst such sentences as 
this were absolutely indefensible, it must be remembered, m 
visualising the events of the following twelve years, that any 
slackening of the seventy of the law was clearly impossible in 
dealing with the outrages of armed mobs If thieves were hung, 
determined noters and gangs of fire-raisers must suffer similar 
penalties 

After a serious outbreak in 1816 at Littleport, in the Isle of Ely, 
when considerable damage had been done, although the disturbers 
had in the face of artillery retreated from a threatened attack upon 
the Cathedral city, the subsequent legal proceedings appear to have 
been conducted mainly with a view to the desired dramatic effect, 
and this equally applied to the character of the judgments re- 
corded, as the following extract from E Conybeare’s History of 
Cambridgeshire indicates 

A Special Commission was held for the trial of these unhappy men In 
spite of strong testimony to character, five were hanged, and five more 
transported for life, the rest undergoing vanous terms of imprisonment — 
all to the accompaniment of ecclesiastical rejoicings, the Bishop entering 
the cathedral in solemn procession, to the strains of the triumphal 
anthem, “Why do the heathen rage?’ , with his Sword of State borne 
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before him (by his STte^'thanttaee taii£™rf these 

habitants, carrying -white wands Not ^ sympathy 

rr»erh“.?:LraS-MseJar,— 

It died none too soon 

The revolts of 1381 and «31 ttawS thrclass 

deny that the legislation passed to force the pe b ^ 

thelmtecnthcentury, "rrlo^rLt him his 

for enhanced production m 18 ’ , v ojie sided, but 

immediate access to the land, were J blame the execu 

that admission must not cause order to the country in the 

tive that had. on each occasion, to ^ 

light of the then existing moral and legal cod landless, 

'After 1834 emerged the labourer represented 

and not for a full generation to be um agriculture, the 

That same generation was to SM , , ^gatablished, and the 

prmciple of Free Trade apparently features are 

labourer obtaining at least a bare i g trace the development 

referred to elsewhere,itisproposedat once to trace thedeveiop 

of Trades Unionism as applied to opciUture history, the 

All other methods having faded him t^^lftool. 

farm labourer was at length able to j ^ those of other 
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formation of the first Union to those six Domet ^ 
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week, instead, they suffered , , dress having failed them, 
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a ’’Frmndly Society” was thereupon to^=d “ ea«rhefore the 
Unionism, then all those unfortunate men PP ,,„,bers 

visilmg jistiees during these ten troubled years were 
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in spirit, for “combination” for any sucb purpose rras prohibited 
under the then existing laws Trades Unionism in general was first 
recognised by that British panacea for all economic difficulties— a 
Royal Commission— and, as a result of its findings, two Acts of 
Parliament were passed to regulanse the position— the first in 18G9, 
the second in 1871 Prior to that time occupations other than 
agriculture had possessed Unions, but their activities had necessarily 
to be earned on unobtrusively Spasmodic efforts to draw attention 
to their position by means of local strikes m Buckinghamshire and 
Hertfordshire were the first evidences of a corporate spirit m ani 
festing itself on strictly legal lines among agriculturists Two or 
three years later Canon Girdlestone took up the cudgels on behalf of 
the farm labourer — directly, by persuading numbers of them m the 
South West of England to migrate to the better paid districts of the 
North, and, indirectly, by championing their cause in public 
Although East Anglia was, m future, destined to be the centre 
of the activities of the Unions, the original parent society was formed 
by the late Joseph Arch at Leamington in the spring of 187'2 Arch 
was himself an agricultural labourer, but was also a talented 
Methodist preacher, and was thus afforded opportunities of reaching 
his members at times and in places where be was sure of an audience. 
The “National Agricultural Labourers’ Union” quickly secured the 
adhesion of numerous small bodies of menibers m the Southern 
and Eastern counties, but it equally aroused the opposition of the 
farmers, and led to the formation of Farmers’ Unions At that time 
the principal objects of the Labourers’ Umon w ere represented by an 
agitation for advances in money wages, combined with shorter hours 
of labour Only so far as persons such as Jes.se Codings and Canon 
Girdlestone made such a course possible, was the work of these early 
societies directed towards a general improvement of their members’ 
economic position The provision of allotments and of cottage 
gardens, the abolition of child labour, the better education of the 
young, the maintenance of the sick and the aged, the reform of 
local government — all these objects were to be found in the pro 
gramme of those more enlightened reformers Arch himself always 
emphasised the political side of the work, and incidentally made 
considerable efforts to foment antagonism betw een Nonconformity 
and the Established Church and between the squire and the rest of 
the village Collings, one of his earliest supporters, brought with 
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him his scheme for a new system of land tenure, this in turn led to 
the patronage of J S Mill and of other similar thmkers The Umon 
was well launched, and its membership rapidlj mcreased, but, n hen 
It attempted to secure concrete benefits for its members by direct 
action, it was not successful 

Small strikes had been orgamsed m the first few months, and 
Arch claimed that the rise (which laned between a few pence and 
some four shillings) in the cash earnings of labourers, noticeable in 
1872, was entirely due to the work of the Union But, as Hasbach 
has pointed out, e\ en if the figures gl^ en are themseh es reliable, 
these increases were proportionately much greater in the North 
(some 20 per cent ) than in the South (3 to 10 per cent ), and it was 
precisely in the North that the Union was not represented It would 
appear, therefore, that an> increases m cash earmngs were due to 
causes other than the influence of Trades Unionism A whole work 
{The Agricultural Lock out, 1874, by Frederick Clifford) has been 
del oted to account of the unsuccessful strikes in East Anglia that 
the Union in its prune attempted Here one can only draw attention, 
m the briefest manner, to this interesting piece of rural history 
Suffolk and Essex were the Counties affected, and the parish of 
Exmng, within a few miles of Newmarket, was the scene of the 
principal struggle In September, 1872, the local Union had de 
manded a rise of wages and a certain curtailment of hours of labour, 
the reply of the employers had taken the shape of aetn ely forming a 
counter orgamsation During 1873 a lock out w as conducted against 
the labourers, who w ere forced to retreat from their position On 
February 28th, 1874, however, a fresh demand for an increase in 
wages from thirteen to fourteen shdlmgs, together with a week of 
fiftj four hours, was put forward Thiswasacomparati\eIj moderate 
request, for Arch’s origmal manifesto had placed sixteen shillmgs as 
the minimum requirement The masters again replied with a 
refusal, coupled with a lock out This time, although Newmarket and 
Exnmg formed the focus of the strife, subsidiary engagements took 
place throughout Cambridgeshire, Essex and Norfolk, the Unions 
claiming that some ten thousand of their members were locked out 
The dispute lasted for no less a period than eighteen weeks, at the 
end of that tune the men returned to work on their emplojers’ 
terms As a means of ad\ ertising their cause, and at the same time 
of raising funds, a pilgrimage had been orgamsed bj the Umon 
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ofRcials 'n hich, consisting of some scores of their adherents, made its 
•way to the Midlands on foot Sheffield, Wolverhampton and other 
large towns were visited, and speeches were made, some £700 was 
collected as a result The strike cost the Union upwards of £24 000, 
and, although in some districts it lasted throughout the harvest, yet, 
by defections from membership, and by the help of casual labour, no 
difficulty was experienced on that score, as the following extract 
from The Agricultural Lock out, 1874, shows 

Harvest began m some parts of the Elastem Counties in the third week 
of July, and the farmers at once found that they had as many hands as 
they required without employing Unionists, who therefore remained idle 
The time had come when they were led to believe that their old masters 
would be forced to take them back, and they saw the harvest ripe and 
being gathered in by strangers Only those who know the rehance placed 
by agricultural labourers upon the harvest money can know how severe 
a blow this was to the Umon hands High wages seemed to bnng plenty 
of people ready to earn them Several hundreds of sturdy coprohtc 
diggers ■were set free from the pits a hundred or so of men were ready 
to come from Wiltshire, but were told they were not wanted One farmer 
wrote that the labourers were leaving the neighbourhood wholesale ‘and 
if the Union leaders could hear the language used about them by the men 
they would learn for the first time how evanescent a thing popularity is ' 
The struggle came to an end in July, as soon as it was found that the 
farmers could get the corn harvested without aid from their locked out 
labourers 

Thus, the first and the largest strike (or lock-out) of agricultural 
labourers m this country ended disastrously for the Unions, and 
dealt Arch’s movement a blow from which it took many years to 
recover It was conducted by both parties concerned on perfectly 
correct lines, and was entirely free from outbreaks of personal 
violence or of intimidation on the part of either side Although 
other strikes w ere organised in later years, this effort was the most 
ambitious undertaking of its kind, bothin respect of the area covered, 
and its duration 

At this time the membership of the Labourers’ Union 'was over 
seventy thousand, but within six years it fell to barely a quarter of 
that figure This was attributable to two causes In the first place a 
rival body had been formed in 1873, styled the Federal Union of 
Agricultural and General Labourers, which, as its name implies, 
embraced within its membership urban labourers, this and similar 
smaller organisations detracted from the numerical and moral force 
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of Arch’s adherents Again, odd as it may seem, hundreds of 
members of the origmal society withdrew their membership, 
believing that the purposes for which they had enrolled were 
accomplished, or that the obligation no longer existed, incidentallj , 
many members were in arrears with subscriptions Then commenced 
the period of agricultural depression, which lasted from the late 
’seventies for more than twentj years, the agricultural labourer 
suffermg m common with the landlord and the tenant farmer Wage 
reductions were perforce effected. Arch himself counsellmg his 
members to acqmesce in this unfortunate necessity, and the Umons 
declmed still further in membership By 1890, so far as the labourers’ 
organisation was concerned, a partial revival had set m and fresh 
societies were formed — notably in Norfolk and other of the Eastern 
Counties, but the climatic conditions of 189i dealt a blow to the 
combmation of labour The explanation of the persistent vitality of 
the movement in East Anglia is due partly to the fact that labour 
per acre was “denser” in this arable area (and therefore more easily 
organised) and also because these Counties were ahrays Liberal m 
their political tendencies and Nonconformist m their religious 
leanings 

Arch’s Union, having previously lost the support of Collmgs 
struggled on until the late ’eighties, other smaller bodies succumbed 
oinng to the economic position By 1906 only a very few independent 
societies remained In that jear, George Edwards (subsequently to 
be knighted) was requested by his Norfolk neighbours to expand his 
activities from the secretaryship of a small society to the formation 
of a more ambitious undertaking Thus, the Eastern Coimties 
Agricultural Labourers and Small Holders Umon was founded, 
n’hich lasted, under that title, until 1912, when it was reorgamsed as 
the National Agricultural Labourers’ and Rural Workers’ Union, 
finally, in 1920, this predominant Society adopted its now familiar 
title of the National Union of Agricultural Workers The only other 
body, datmg from the same period, that claims to cater for the 
^'“ral worker, is the Workers’ Umon (now forming part of the 
Transport U orkers’ Vzuon) That Society met with v arying success 
in Its efforts to attract agricultural workers and ultimately their 
numbers were neghgible in its membership roll Soon, the position 
of the labourer e^ibited signs of improv ement by participating m 
the recovery of the industry that set in just pnor to the outbreak of 
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the Great War The National Union joined in this revival — its 
membership then being some ^ght to ten thousand — and iras thus 
placed in a more advantageous position to represent its members in 
the claims which were soon to be entered on their behalf before the 
Agricultural Wages Board The necessity for adequate representa 
tion in the presence of this important tribunal also caused a rapid 
expansion m the membership of the National Farmers’ Umon, and, 
at the termination of the irar, both bodies were left in a condition, 
as to funds and membership, widely removed from their pre war 
status Accordmgly, the activities of the Union were, if anything, 
increased and its officials were able to report extended activities in 
many fields, e g legislation covermg wage regulations, insurance 
and housmg, while they also claimed, m certam mstances, to ba\e 
safeguarded, or even to have enforced by legal means, the rights of 
mdividual members It is, in effect, also an mdustnal Society, for, 
in return for a weekly subscription of 3d , it affords its members a 
considerable measure of social insurance, while its publication, 
Land Worker, disseminates its political news and coalesces its 
members The numbers adhering to the National Umon of Agri 
cultural Il’^orkers, at that post war period approached 150,000, 
but, by 198S, had fallen to approximately 40, 000-^less than oiie*tenth 
of the potential membership Concurrently, the members of the 
National Farmers’ Umon had steadily increased from 21,0002n 3934 
to 114,000, this being almost one third of the maximum total 
obtainable from the occupiers of all holdings above an acre in 
extent, and fully representative of medium and large undertakings 

If the strike weapon has not been called into use during the last 
two decades to the extent that early agitators anticipated, it does 
not follow that other methods have been neglected On the con 
trary, political and press propaganda have been effectively used 
Arch himself lived to become the acknowledged representative of 
rural labour and to sit in Parliament for North West Norfolk — a 
particularly appropriate seat, as it comprised one of the oldest of bis 
strongholds 

The deve-yopxnej^t of Trades ’Umtansro jd a^jcuJtiire baying been 
briefly traced, it remains to examme the reasons for its comparative 
inefficiency In all other occupations one has become accustomed to 
regard it as an all powerful machme, capable of paralysmg — at any 
rate temporarily — any mdustrj, and inconveniencing millions of 
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neutral observers, if not at the same time bemg always successful m 
seeurmg the bulk of its demands In agneultiire however one has 
seen nothmg but spasmodic or local attempts resultny in failure the 
Umons themselves have net er enrolled more than a fraetira of their 
potential members and defections have often been rife tlTiat 

“llTthrLt place, agriculture is, from its nature, ^ 
occupation, to secure a hearmg from some thousands of labourers, 
distributed over perhaps a hundred villages m eve^ Co™^. 
demands the multiplication of officials and a great outlay of time 

and money The hours of labour are comparatively long, and there is 

no factory door at which to meet crowds of prospective ^ 

a predetermined hour Nor can members, once secure , ® 

quently collected to hear advice or to receive mstmctions from “6“ 
local officials, and those in arrears with subscriptions 
constantly remmded of the penalties attachmg o eir P 
Neither does abstention carry with it the disadvantages that CTSt m 
similar circumstances m other occupations Non mem e 

ostracised on the farm as they are in the factory 7 aupresto 

a small mmonty of the whole body of h mfof In 

the Umons, and partly because field work m addition 
isolated character, is not exclusively confined to ose . 
of any particular age group Agam, certainly in the past subscnp 
tionsL their Union have represented a relativ ely greater “ 

the pockets of the agricultural workers than o t e corre^ „iand 
payments by factory hands In Scotland and the North of England 
where • living m” is the general custom, the “ 

society, or its orders m emergency, are not likely o pre 
servants, who are, to all intents and purposes, members 
employers’ households for a definite number o mon s 

me above represent the mhereut diffleidties ^>8^ wffieh the 
rural orgamser of labour alwaj s finds himself ranged The tomer at 
the same time is armed with equaUj potent advanffiges ILs We 
does not immediately suffer from a cessation ^ 
a machmc shop or a transport organisation At ^ 

y car an arable farmer can watch his land remammg 
comparative equanimity for at least as long a peno demands 

cxis^on httle^r no strike pay . m thi 

the mimmmn of man power, and, on withdrawal of hired labom,^ 
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farmer, his family or some old employee can minister to its wants 
If harvest or the period of some seasonal operation is selected for a 
strike, that is just the time when additional extraneous labour is 
most abundant The prevoition of non unionist labour from 
participating at such times is singularly difficult m the case of 
agriculture — quite apart from the innate conservatism of the rural 
worker to methods of active opposition — spaces are great and 
workers are scattered At times of pressure there are normally 
bodies of workers ready to go at once to any centre, prior to 1915 
Insh harvesters always formed a nucleus of strike breakers, and an 
appeal from fanners to townsfolk, m circumstances of stress, always 
results m numbers of unskilled labourers, school boys and well 
meaning, but comparatively useless, individuals, hurrying to assist 
During the greater part of the last seventy years the number of 
regular farm labourers was declining, and a reserve of older men had 
formed in the villages— men who were thoroughly familiar with 
every phase of work on the farm and who could, for a short time, 
resume their places thereon Shortage of labour is seldom a difficulty 
that farmers have to contend with, m fact there has been for two 
generations a superabundant supply, always acting as a check on 
extremists in times of strike Only during the last two years of the 
war was the farmer short of assistance, and then he was officially 
supplied with numerous substitutes By 1920 matters had so far 
resumed their pre war complexion that a labourer was heard to 
remark ‘ farmers are getting independent again” This word is 
symptomatic of the position of the employer of rural labour, he is 
independent to a degree that is unknown in other industries The 
National Farmers’ Umon and similar bodies have always been m 
a stronger position than the corresponding formations of other 
employers of labour Indeed, such a thmg as a complete national 
strike IS an impossibility in the country omng to the w idely different 
character of farming operations and to the divergent hiring systems 
in vogue m each area, which would preclude employees from united 
action and enable employers to make full use of substituted labour 
Socially and economically. Trades Umonism on the land should have 
a future before it, but as a weapon for the sudden application of 
constramt to orgamsed employers it is of little avail 
What are apt to be lightly described as “agncultural labourers’ 
n ages ” afford one of the most difficult economic problems connected 
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Tnth the land In all trades one is accustomed to the distmction to 
be drawn between money wages and real wages, but, in the ease of 
agncnlture, the position is complicated b} the introduction of a 
third factor — the value to be attached to payments in kind and 
other benefits that are not immediately patent Agriculture is 
peculiar m that the provisions of the Truck Acts have always been 
held mappUcable to it, and partial payment m goods is not illegal 
Generally speaking, the further North one goes the more emolu 
ments will be found to consist of payment in. kind In Scotland the 
system reaches its climax, and a labourer maj receive m this form a 
really considerable proportion of his total wages, for, across the 
border again, the further North one travels the more one finds goods 
taking the place of cash, until, before the war, in Orkney and Shetland 
cash was represented by some 7s and the \ alue of allowances was 
6^ 9d AScotehploughmanmightrecei%e70 lb of oatmeal monthly, 
half a gallon of milk daily and one and a half tons of potatoes each, 
year, often together with a similar quantity of coal The lexed 
question of the advantages attaching to the bothy s> stem m Scot 
land Cannot be discussed here, but it should be observed that the 
Scotch labourer differs from the Southern m that he lives on the 
farm whereon he works (if married, m a cottage, if single in a 
both} ), he IS engaged by the half year or > ear, gets a larger proper 
tion of his remuneration in kind, does scarcely any piece work and 
receives no extra paj'ment at tunes of harvest 
Allowances m England and Wales can still, despite the existence 
of Wages Boards, take many forms Houses provided rent free, or 
for a nommal payment, represent the largest addition to cash 
comings, the supply of such products as potatoes, bacon, milk or 
vegetables is a weekly supplement in numerous cases , added to these 
are the smaller advantages frequently accruing from the possession 
of strips of potato land, the provision of beer or cider and of other 
gifts, lastly, m certain Counties, harvest money comes in once a 
year as a lump sum As such allowances \ ary widely from County 
to Coimty, it wjU be appreciated that it is a task of extreme difficulty 
to assess the a^ erage value of all benefits, but one of the most recent 
prewar estimates — that of the Board of Trade m 1907 — gaie 
Is Id per week as their value in England and Wales Here again a 
complication is introduced, for the different grades of employees 
received i arying quantities of goods, and had \ arynng claims on free 
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quarters The Board of Trade figure represented the average of a]] 
grades, the receipts of individuals being valued at 9d m the case of 
ordinary labourers and la ed in tiiat of stockmen The correspond 
mgfigureinl918showedarisetols 5d for labourers and to 2s 9jd 
for stockmen. Specialists, ■wherever they are employed throughout 
the British Isles, always receive a la^er proportion of their emolu 
ments m kind than do ordmaiy labourers The earnings of the latter 
class have generally been more dependent on piece work, however, 
and in this instance allowance must be made for possible loss of 
tune, again, local custom crops up, and the problem is complicated 
by the different systems that varying types of farm operations 
necessitate In these circumstances, a statement issued by a 
Committee of the then Agricultural Wages Board m 1919 is apposite 
as sho-mng the ramifications m the systems extant m England for 
rewardmg agricultural labour 

Farm workers are paid by many systems Amongst ordinary labourers, 
some are paid almost entirely by tune rates, wholly or mainly m cash 
Others particularly m vegetable growing districts, are paid mainly by 
piece rates, m cash Between these extremes are men who are paid time 
rates during the greater part of the year, with piece rates, or bonuses, at 
special periods, such as bay making and harvest Generally speakmg 
the value of allowances m kmd made to ordinary labourers is quite small 
The skilled man, or, more properly, men who have responsibihty with 
regard to stock, as shepherds, cattlemen and horsemen, are generally paid 
by tune-rates These rates may be paid wholly id cash, but more generally 
are paid partly m kmd These classes also sometimes work for piece rates, 
or receive special rates for overtime, or bonuses for work m special penods 
Further some men amongst these classes are boarded and lodged others 
are partly fed, by the emplojer A few ordinary labourers are boarded 
and lodged, or partly fed by the employer, but the custom of boarding 
and lodging, or providing meals, is more or less confined to certain dis 
tncts, and the number of men boarded and lodged, or fed, is comparatively 
small, especiall} amongst ordinary labourers 

Enough has been said to demonstrate the difficulties attachmg to 
the compilation of any precise figure showing the “average” 
earmngs of all agriculturists Official figures are available which 
give the cash receipts for the different grades of worker, but these 
have necessarily to be subdivided into summer and -winter rates, and 
accuracy requires that they be confined to County areas or weighted 
m proportion to the numbers of men employed m each class 
Proceedmg on these lines, we find that in 1907 the winter rates of 
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labourers’ cash earnings varied from 12f Id in Dorset to 19^ Ad m 
Lancashire, those for stockmen, horsekeepers and shepherds from 
14s m "Wiltshire to 20s 4d in Durham Summer rates were some 
tunes a penny or twopence higher, and sometimes a eorrespondmg 
amount lower To these sums must be added the value of allowances 
m kmd, amountmg, as we hai e just seen, to an average of 9d for 
labourers and of Is Gd for those engaged m the care of livestock 
County rates agam varied from 3d per week m Middlesex to 2s 2d 
in Hereford, and stockmen m Bedfordshire received value to the 
extent of lid , whilst the benefits of those in Lmcolnshire were 
assessed at 3s 4d the week In the four East Anglian Counties 
harvest money varied between £5 and£lO, but it superseded ordmary 
weekly rates of pay so long as this work lasted In the Kesteven 
division of Lincolnshire pre war extras and allowances to waggoners 
might total over £17 per annum In 1902 Wilson Fox’s Report to the 
Board of Trade contained the following figures for the value of the 
total emoluments (weekly cash, allowances m kind and extra pay 
ments), for ordinary labourers, m England 17s 5d , m Wales 175 7d, 
in Scotland 195 5d , and in Ireland IO5 9d , for all forms of male 
labour I85 8d, 175 5d, 19s 8d and 10s lid respectively Actually, 
the lowest total earnings m the United IQngdom were found in 
Count) Mayo, where 85 9d representedtheweekly wages and value 
receii ed by an adult labourer — his cash receipts being given as only 
7« By 1914 all m\ estigators agree that a nse of at least a shilling had 
taken place m cash wages, and Bowley (Pncss and Wages in the Untied 
Rtngdom, 1914-1920) gives 17s lOd as their le\ el m April 1915, or, 
saj , 19s as total receipts — these figures being for England and Wales 
alone Stockmen and shepherds were of course earning at least two 
or three shillings beyond what the ordinary labourer commanded 
Cash wages, plus the value of allowances m kmd and extra 
payments, represent the “total wages’ earned by those employed 
on the land, but the figure thus secured is useless unless we correlate 
It With the cost of living, or, m other words, assess its purchasmg 
power in commodities, thus obtaining a clue to real ’wages Tables 
of cash earnings, and also of total vrages, have been compiled at 
frequent mter\als by contemporary im estigators such as Young, 
Marshall and Caird, and we ba\e evidence about corresponding 
payments centuries earlier m the researches of historians, but all of 
these findmgs require extreme care m handling when placed upon a 
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comparative basis It is for instance useless to know that in Essex 
in 1746 labourers’ cash wages were 5s a week, and thirty years later 
65 a week, nor can we appreciate their economic position when 
Yoimg tells us that, fifty miles North of London, he found labomers 
earning 7s Id m 1771 In all these instances, for the purpose of 
passmg judgment on the position ofthoseemployedmagnculture, it 
would be essential to know the cost of the staple articles of food 
and of clothing that went to meet a t3T)ical labourer’s household 
requirements On many former occasions it has been sought to 
relate cash wages to the number of pecks of wheat that they would 
secure, and tables have been prepared on these Imes They carried, 
however, httle conviction, for they ignored the fact that m times of 
high wheat prices alternative forms of food would be increasmgly 
relied upon, and that in former periods the labourer’s loaf contained 
other mgredients, while, fundamentally, they contradicted the 
recorded fact that wheat prices have rarely had any very close 
connection with the movements of the mdex number representative 
of commodity prices m general With these reservations m mind, it 
IS interesting to note that Messrs C S OrwinandB I Felton have 
illustrated {Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
1981, p 255) the steady increase, since 1866, of the purchasing 
power of agricultural wages, expressed both m fractions of a quarter 
of wheat and m pounds of beef In both cases only minor setbacks 
are to be observed, and these occurred m the war years or durmg the 
life of the Concihation Committees At certain penods the figures 
themsehes were as follows 



PurcbasiDg 

PurchasiDg 

Year 

power of wages 
ID quarters 
of wheat 

power of wages 

ID pQUDds of 

English beef 

1867-71 

022 

20 8 

1802 

04* 

33 6 

1607 

0-49 

at 4 

1919 

0 52 

33 6 

1923 

060 

37 6 

1930 

OSS 

41 6 


The corresponding data for early m 1933 would have been 
actually 1 31 quarters of wheat and 47 2 pounds of beef Man, 
however — even agricultural man — does not live by bread alone! 
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For all the above reasons it is not proposed to enumerate the 
fluctuations m the cash payments of the labourer m previous 
centunes, but rather to attempt some analysis of his economic 
situation dunng the last thirty jears, to compare it Tuth that pre« 
vailmg durmg the former European war, and to comment on certam 
features affecting agneultural labour m general Any comparison 
made even between total earnings nowadays and apparentlj com 
parable figures pnor to the enclosure movement of 1790-1830 
requires exceedingly careful treatment, for it must be home m 
mmd that, not only were the unenclosed commons a source of 
additional income to labourers, but that what we now attempt to 
resurrect under the title of “village industries’’ were then wide 
spread actualities Every household had the opportunity of 
creating some additional source of meome over and abo^ e that 
eamedby Its head, whether it was glove malong, knitting, wearing, 
or a dozen other trades engaged m bj the women and children 
Then family eammgs ought to have been the criterion for compan 
son, and there is still room to argue that this should be the basis e% en 
at the present time For m few other occupations has it been so 
customary— or perhaps necessarj — for women and children to add 
their labour to that of their men folk Even after the concentration 
— albeit m surptismgly small units (pace J H Clapham) — of 
mdustry m urban areas, one finds that the farm labourers’ earnings 
■^ere still augmented bj the shillings and pence of his wife and 
children, not then gamed by home work but bj field work The 
mechanic, the coal miner and the railway employee, each with } oung 
families, are the onlj bread winners”, on the land, the larger the 
family the more it has always been capable of earning — despite the 
aetmties of the education authorities Even at the present time the 
labour of children over the legal school age, together with the 
assistance of those of all ages in tunes of holiday, considerablj 
augments the total weekly eammgs of a rural household This is one 
of the unseen factors to be borne in mmd when making comparison 
between agnculture and other mdustnes, for, in official Reports, 
examples are recorded of North country families earmng, in 1902, 
O' er £200 per annum on the land It is also doubtless the explana 
tiouoftheseemmglj insoluble problem presented bj the agricultural 
labourer of the mid nineteenth cenlurj — the man whose cash 
^^Tnings for sixtj jears of actiie labour never exceeded twehe 
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s hillin gs a week, and who, nevertheless, brought up a large family of 
childj^n in health and decency Medical officers and welfare 
supervisors of the present day declare that such things were im- 
possible, but mstances abound in which the generations raised under 
such conditions have subsequently advanced themselves m the 
world Twelve shillmgs a week, plus a free cottage, plus allowances 
of food in kind, with, m addition, the shilling or two brought in each 
week by three or four children, formed a very different proposition 
from a bare twelve shillmgs This is no defence of what were, even m 
Great Bntam, madequate cash wages, but it is merely mtended to 
show that statements confined to the money handed over weekly to 
the farm labourer himself should not be seized upon as representing 
the total amount of his mcommgs The Irish labourers, whose total 
emoluments averaged 10s 9d and ranged down to 8s 9d per week, 
fortunately represented conditions unknown in the rest of the 
kmgdom, they are only explicable m the light of the popular belief 
that potatoes formed the staple dietary of these men 
The distribution of comparatively high or low wages affords an 
interestmg side light on economic history Apart from the considera 
tion of living m arrangements or of the payments made to half 
j early farm servants, cash wages in the North of England have, for 
centunes, been higher than those in the South The competition 
from minin g and manufacturing centres roust be held primarily 
responsible for this feature, which is also to be observed within a 
short radius of large towns The demand for unskilled and semi 
skilled labour on the outskirts of the latter m connection with 
horses, roads and railways is felt in addition to the direct call of the 
factory As a frontispiece to Caird’s EngUsh Agriculture in 1850-1 
will be foimd a map showing the range of farm wages in England 
The Ime dividing high rates from lowruns rather South of IVest from 
the Wash as far as Staffordshire and then turns North West, 
reaehmg the coast on the borders of Cheshire and Flint Thus, parts 
of Leicestershire and Shropshire were included m the high wages 
portion, and the whole of Northamptonshire, Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire were in the low ITie Report of i^’i/son Fox re/atrng" 
to wages in 1902 contained a map of the United Kingdom on similar 
lines , here, the same features were observ ed, save that, additionally, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Gloucester, Oxford, Berkshire, Wiltshire and 
Dorset were below the average for Southern England, and Surrey 
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and Glamorgan were above All subsequent investigations have 
recorded the same broad results, with, of course, isolated exceptions, 
such as that afforded by Middlesex On page 235 will be seen an up 
to date illustration of the wage distribution County by County, in 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland Here, too, even in the case 
of England and Wales, where the fixing of rates is subject to direc 
tion, the former tendencies will still be observed In general it will 
be noted that the higher paid workers are to be found in the grazing 
districts, but the South Western Counties have always paid lower 
wages, as wntness J S Mill’s strictures on those then prevailing in 
Dorset The standard of labour in the Northern Counties is ad 
mittedly somewhat higher, according to neutral observers every 
class of work is better performed and more quickly completed 
^Vhilst, on the one hand, it has been held that this is naturally 
attributable to higher wages, most authorities agree that labour 
North of the Humber is itself more painstaking and less inclined to 
cavil at hard work Climatic conditions affect the question also, as 
less time is available in which to carry out certain operations, and 
work in the open is a more strenuous occupation, so that in both 
respects the character of labour is tested Evidence, tantamount to 
proof, of the supenonty of North country labour is found m the 
shape of labour bills per acre on arable land in the Northern and 
Southern Counties, the total expenses for labour are therein shown 
to be practically identical, although the same number of men may 
be engaged on similar operations — those m the former area receiving 
cash wages considerably m excess of those of the Southern workers 
A ploughman in Northumberland moves appreciably faster than one 
in Cambridgeshire, and it is probable that piece work rates could be 
shown to be based on larger anticipated results in the North Some 
thirty years ago the Scotch farmers domiciled in Southern England 
were complaining of the inefficiency of the local labour compared 
with what they had been accustomed to employ beyond the border 
Official reports have also contained evidence on this point, as the 
following example shows “In reference to the sloivness of the 
Sc^ih^m isbcarex genexaUyr a Jaiye Scotch farmer, nf snroe forty 
years’ experience m Surrey, used at one time regularly to import 
ploughmen from the South of Scotland He paid them more than 
the average wage, and they usually stayed two years, when the 
many opportumties of better emplojrment became too much for 
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them They used to plough an acare, sometimes a Scotch one (6000 
yards) to the Surrey man’s three quarters of an acre m a day ” Soil 
conditions must, ho^vever, be taken mto consideration, thus, it^as 
agreed by Scotch farmers m evidence before the Commission of 
1893 that, m Essex, their best fellow countrymen could do little 
more work in a given time on the heavy clay than the natives could 
accomplish 

There are two outstanding periods in which it is well to examine 
the position of the English agricultural labourer, both are covered 
by a European war and both brought about an mcrease m the 
prospenty of the fanner, but the French war saw agriculture un 
controlled by the State, whilst the Great War supplied the first 
opportumty for a large experiment in Government control — a 
control that was extended to the determination of a minimum wage 
for farm workers The first quarter of the nineteenth century repre 
scnts one of the saddest penods in the history of agncultural labour 
Commodity prices rose steadily for the first dozen years, while at the 
same tune the hereditary benefits of the villager were swept from 
him, his subsidiary sources of mcome disappeared, and he became 
the corpus mle for expenments in Poor law administration Enough 
has previously been said to demonstrate the dangers attaching to 
anj attempt to show the past relationship of eammgs to expenses, 
but certam figures, compiled by Arthur Young, maj be accepted as 
crude evidence of the seriousness of the position That authonty 
estimated the rise in bread prices by 1812 as 100 per cent , of meat 
146 per cent , and of all provisions as approximately 135 per cent , 
cash wages on the other hand, he found, had only risen 100 per 
cent Blulst these are obviously round figures, j et, making every 
allowance for possible maccuracy it must be admitted that the 
incomings of a labourer’s household were, by that date, quite m 
capable of meeting his bardj essential outgoings Space does not 
permit of any account of the slow fall in prices after 1815, or of the 
reduction m cash earnings effected by employers in an attempt to 
weather the ine\ itable after war depression It is only possible to 
summarise the history of the twenty years that succeeded Waterloo 
by throwing out the suggestion that, if war had inflicted hardships 
on the labourer, peace conditions jomed the landlord and the tenant 
with him in common despair 

Between the two wars there mtervened a recovery and another 
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long penod of depression — ^the latter, as has been shown, only 
beginning to pass away some few years pnor to 1914 It had been 
accompamed by a decline in the numbers of those employed on the 
land, as the following Table, extracted from the Censm Returns of 
1911 shows, but the fall m the cost of living had undoubtedlj 
mcreased the real wages of those workers who remamed 

England and Wales 



(1) 

ryuzobers of male 
farm workers 
m England 
and Wales 

(2) 

Numbers of males oi 
ten years of age and 
upwards engaged 
in agneulture 

(8) 

Percentage of 
(2) to all males 
ten years of age 
and upwards 

1851 

1,232476 

1 544 087 

23 5 

1861 

1,206480 

1439 96a 

21 2 

1871 

1 014 428 

1 S71401 

16 8 

1881 

924 871 

1488 173 

18 8 

1891 

841 884 

1 233 036 

116 

1901 

715 138 

1 153 18a 

95 

1911 

7a74j2 

1453459 

92 


The above figures, m the case of workers, exclude men employed 
m trades ancillary to agriculture They accordingly differ slightly 
from others given m similar Tables elsewhere It will be deduced 
that the numbers of those engaged m farming as a busmess did not 
declme very seriously, but if we confine our examination to workers 
the results are very striking Ten years later, that is in 1911, 
evidence of the recovery of agriculture could be seen reflected in the 
numbers of workers employed — representmg the first increase m 
sixty years, it has, however, been suggested that the figures for 1901 
were reduced by the absence of the Yeomanry Regiments m South 
Africa, and was thus not truly mdicative of the number of workers 
normally employed upon the land Despite a decrease of 38 per cent 
from the year 1851, agriculture, id 1911, still ga\ e employment to a 
larger body of male workers than any other mdustry save that of 
coal TTHTiing and bmlding Moreover, if correspondmg figures were 
taken for the Umted Kingdom, it would have headed the list, as it 
stiU does for England and Wales if employers are mcluded The 
relative declme m importance of a^culture as an occupation, 
however, is vividly shown by the percentage of males it provided 
employment for at the decennial mtervals, m 1851 almost one m 
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four made his living on the land, in 1901 less than one in ten did so 
Jfei ertheless, it was an exceedingly important and peculiarly diverse 
and mtncate occupation, the labour conditions m which an ad hoc 
bodv successfully attempted to regulate from 1917 Precedents for 
this action were not lacking, for, even if we exclude the efforts of the 
Justices of the Peace to correlate wages and food prices in the early 
nineteenth centurj , the Statute of Labourers of 1849 represents a 
direct, but mistaken, attempt at the fixmg of cash wages 
When the Government claimed the right to compel agriculturists 
to farm their land m a particular waj , and in consequence guaranteed 
them a certain monetary return, it was obviously bound to insist 
that they paid their employees a wage roughlj commensurate with 
the enhanced profits then accruing, for, failing this, the experience 
of the French war would has e been repeated, and wages would have 
been outstnpped b> prices Part II of the Com Production Act of 
1917 accotdii^ly contamed provisions for givmg esqiression to this 
form of war tune control niceties, in the first place of ascer- 
taining the existing rates of pay and allowances m each Countj m 
Great Bntam and Leland, and, secoiidI> , of assessing, for anj gi^ en 
period of time, the purchasing power of constantly depreciatmg cash 
payments and the improving value of allowances in kind, will be 
undfiKtood bj anyone who has glanced at the difficulties attendant 
on these operations even m tunes of economic stabilitj 
VHien fixing remuneration the Agricultural Wages Board was 
directedbj the Com Production Act ‘so far as possible to secure for 
able bodied men wages, which m the opinion of the Board are 
adequate to promote efficiency and to enable a man m an ordinarj 
case to maintam himself and his familj with such standards of 
comfort as may be reasonable, m relation to the nature of his 
occupation” The statutory fixing of wages bad been a subject for 
academic discussion for manj jears prior to 1917 In 1796, when 
wheat was already fetchmg over 74s the quarter, a defimte request 
for the granting of a mmimnin srage to farm labourers was made to 
Pitt, who rephed “ I will not do that, but I will do a better thing — 

I will take care that no one shall suffer from want the poor people 
who cannot hve on their wages shall be rebel ed out of the Parish 
Rates” The results of his methods afford a striking contrast to the 
success achieied bj the altematne plan which was adopted one 
hundred and twenty j ears later Such bodies as the Land Enquiry 
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Committee had, a few years before 1914, strongly advocated a 
minimum wage, and their arguments had been replied to by the 
Land Agents’ Society The objections generally put forward had 
been that casual labour would to a great extent take the place of 
permanent, that the old and relatively feeble labourer would be 
swept aside, and that arable land would revert to grass Under war 
conditions there was of course no nsk of the last disadvantage 
crystallising, and the first was negatived by the deliberate substitu 
tion of women, of German prisoners and of soldiers of a low category, 
that the services of the less physically fit were apt to be dispensed 
with there was slight evidence after the labour shortage was made 
good in 1919 As affording a demonstration of the practicability of 
enforcmg a mmimum wage in agriculture under war conditions the 
four years’ life of the IVages Board was completely successful, 
whether, m the absence of a quid pro quo m the shape of guaranteed 
pnces, It could have wielded sufficient authority to compel com 
pliance with its regulations is quite another question 
The Com Production Act set up a Central Wages Board for 
England and Wales, which m turn established District Boards 
similar machmery was extemporised m Scotland and m Ireland The 
Central Board was composed of sixteen representatives of farmers 
and sixteen of labour, with seven neutral representatives directly 
appomted by the Board of Agnculture District Committees were 
similarl) representative of all mterests Recommendations for 
alterations in the rate of wages were put forward by the District 
Committees, and were then adjudicated upon by the Central 
Board, whose published findingshad the force of law The Board was 
empowered to deal 'ivith the rates of remuneration for all forms of 
agricultural labour, that of women and boys included, and of 
persons employed m subsidiary rural occupations, it could fix 
scales both for piece work, time rates and overtime, as well as grant 
permission for payment at rates below the mmimum, it had con 
siderable powers of a quasi judicial character and, as its deputy 
chairman, the late Sir Henry Rew, said, its work affected the lives of 
some five tnilhon persons When it commenced its operations a 
mmimum cash wage of 25s a week was already enforceable under 
the pro\ isions of the Corn Production Act — representing, by August 
1917 a nse of almost 50 per cent beyond the 1914 level Thesucces 
sive mmimum rates for ordinary labourers established by the Board 
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were as follows early in 1918 30s , a year later, 36s 6d , m April 
1920, 42s and in August of that year, 46s These of course were the 
rates applicable to those Counties or districts in which cash wages 
had always been low — those fixed for the Northern districts were 
naturally somewhat higher, as were the overall average rates for the 
whole country DifScuIties soon arose m the matter of payments to 
skilled men and to those m charge of livestock, whose remuneration 
had always been higher than that of the ordmary labourer Certam 
Counties paid these workers the ordmary minimum wage plus such 
Overtime as their special duties necessitated, others agreed to the 
raismg of weekly cash wages to a level above that applicable to 
other employees Even at the end no uniform system was in vogue, 
for the Central Board itself did not attempt to enforce one system 
for the whole country, but left the local Boards a free hand 
In 1920, fifty shdlmgs, as a umversal mimmum, was the final aim of 
the men’s representati\ es on the Board, who claimed that this was 
only in harmony with the cost of living index number If, however, 
the latter is plotted graphically side by side with the successive 
increases granted to agricultural labourers it will be noted (see 
page 246) that, prior to the advent of the Wages Board, the cost of 
limg had outstripped the increase m cash wages, but, from the 
spring of 1919 until the middle of 1920, the latter were m advance of 
the index number Except for the brief* peak”penodmthecostof 
this was the situation until the autumn of 1922, the lead m 
the subsequent decime bemg taken by that mdex number This is 
not the place in which to criticise at length the official index number 
m its apphcation to agriculture, but the nature of its composition 
uiust be borne m mmd when comparing it with the cash eammgs 
of an agricultural labourer It is weighted by the inclusion of such 
Items as railway fares, rent, rates, and general household expenses, 
several of which are not strictly applicable to the case of the farm 
labourer, and some are only so in part Again, he still has the 
advantage of the free provision m kmd of certam commodities that 
are of some importance in bmlduig up the index number If bis 
economic position were, therefore, to be regulated bj the mo\ ements 
of the general cost of living (which represents a predommantly 
urban budget) he would be thereby directly benefited, apart from 
participatmg in certam imnor, but recognised, advantages which 
this method confers, e g the quabty and tjpe of commodities are 
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assumed to be constant, and purchases to be maintained m quantity 
at the pre war level Econonusts are agreed that the lowest paid 
workers received relatively the greatest augmentations in wages 
during the period of rising prices, agriculturists certainly obtained 
marked increases in real wages When the minimum level of 46s was 
reached, the increases in total wages ranged from a rise of 245 per 
cent m Oxfordshire down to one of 116 per cent in Northumber 
land , in August 1920 the cash remuneration of ordinary farm workers 
in England and Wales represented an increase of 160 per cent over 
July 1914, the cost of living index number then stood at 155 
Bowley shows that, m twelve principal trades, only bricklayers’ and 
engineers’ labourers and railwaymen had secured increases greater 
than this Hours of labourhad also been reduced, and, not only was 
overtime recognised, but enhanced hourly rates fixed for it, so that 
the opportunity of securing additional money was thus afforded, 
again, unemployment was absent, so that altogether labour was 
assured of a full week’s work for remuneration at a higher level than 
that at which the cost of living index number stood 
It is not essential in this Chapter to follow the course of events that 
led up to the repeal of the Corn Production Act, the majority of the 
nation was satisfied that the nght course was pursued, and that the 
tune had come when agriculture should again stand alone without 
direct and incalculable financial support It is equally idle to 
enquire what would have been the movements in agricultural wages 
if the Board had not been formed It is sufficient to suggest that 
dunng its lifetime it accomplished a vast amount of difficult, and 
often thankless, work with the minimum recourse to the Law 
Courts Its last corporate action was to reduce the statutory wage 
from 465 to 425 , leaving as a legacy to its successors the work of 
tiding over the even more difficult penod of falling prices 
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Conciliation Committees subsequent remlroductioa of Wages Boards the cost of 
labour migrant and casual workers labour gangs emigration and movement to the 
towns food and health of rural workers amenities of country life farm work a 
skilled trade artificial steps for amelioration of mral conditions statistics of labour 
employed on different types and sues of holdings cost of labour per acre and for 
different types of crop labour s share in the profits of farming 

The B ages Board having ceased to exist as from October 1st, 1921, 
voluntary methods were given an opportiinitj of ca^^ 5 ^ng on its 
work Conciliation Committees, as they were designated were there 
fore established on much the same lines as those of the fonner district 
Wages Boards, that is to say, they were composed of representatives 
ofboth masters and men and comprised the same, or smaller areas 
within their spheres of actinty Upon agreement as to hours and 
wages having been reached two courses were open to these Com 
mittees, they could merel> record this agreement and leave it to 
farmers within their district to paj, and labourers to agree to re 
ceive, such rates, or if they so elected, they could formally submit 
their findmgs to the ■^£^mst^y of Agriculture Only in the latter ev ent 
were the rates and conditions so fixed, after confirmation b> the 
Mimstry and local adv ertisement considered as legall} binding and 
enforceable in the Courts within a period of three months As was 
to be expected the majontj of the new Committees preferred to 
look upon their proceedings as forming a voluntary basis for agree 
nient rather than to feel that they were again committing themselv es 
into the hands of the legislature thus, in the first j ear only five re 
ported their agreed rates Naturallj , also, under the prev ailing con 
ditions Committees did not fix wages for any but ver> short periods 
of time As was stated above, the Wages Board itself had left a cash 
Wage of 42s enforceable for the month of September 1921 , this the 
Committees proceeded steadilj to reduce, until the following spnng, 
on the following lines October, 40s , November, 38s , December, 
37s , January, 83s 6d , Februarj, 33s , March, 32s 6d , April, 32s , 
from Maj, imtil after the harvest of 1922, S2s was the prevailing 
lev el Thereafter it became obvious that stdl further reductions were 
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necessary, and agreements for payments m the region of 30s be- 
came frequent It will be observed that the above movements cor 
responded approximately to the cost of living index number, only 
the later reductions after the autumn of 1922 failmg to harmonise 
with it In the light of what was said in regard to this question when 
the Wages Board rates were under discussion, it is clear that in 
spendmg power labourers* cash earnings were worth more in the 
summer of 1922 than they bad been in that of 1914 The drawbacks 
to a hard and fast system of payment, which ignored individual 
ability and left mere age as the determining factor, were frequently 
tackled by the Committees In some cases their regulations did not 
apply to workers over sixty five or under twenty one years of age 
only m a very few areas were the rates for female labour settled, and, 
generally speaking, their findings were appbcable to the “able 
bodied” Hours of work were in many cases extended, and overtime 
was frequently left to individual arrangement, for the reduction m 
the number of hours worked each week as a result of the orders of 
the Wages Board had, it was claimed, seriously increased the labour 
bills on farms, mstances adduced showing that where six men bad 
been sufficient in 1912 seven were required m 1921 In the Northern 
Counties attempts were made to fix a value to allowances in kind 
and to other benefits (such as standardising the value of a free 
cottage), but elsewhere this side of the question was tacitly ignored 
It IS probable that Conciliation Committees eased the labour situa 
tion during a very difficult penod of transition, by bringing together, 
for mutual discussion of their problems, those most intimately con 
nected with the land 

The Conciliation Committees were, not unnaturally, neverpopular 
with the workers’ representatives and tended to be ignored by em 
ployers of labour, so that, on the transformation of the political 
situation in 1923 it was not surprising to find the party then re 
turned to power immediately setting about the re-establishment of 
'\^ ages Boards upon a compulsory footmg In the meantime, the 
average weekly wages had fallen to S8s the smallest cash wage paid 
during the period between October 1922 and the end of 1924 being 
the 25s of Norfolk and certain other Eastern Counties Under the 
Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act of 1924, County, or district, 
Boards were agam formed, upon which sat equal numbers of 
representatives of the two parties concerned, together with certain 
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independent members nominated by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and a similarly appointed chairman These Boards were more auto 
nomous than their predecessors, formed under war time conditions, 
for they were empowered to put mto operation their own recom 
mendations — ^which were legallj enforceable — ^without recourse to 
the Central Board in London, whose duties were now maml> of a 
supervisor} character Onl> if the County Boards failed to function 
or to agree upon anj important matter, would the o\ emdmg au 
thont) of the Board itself be put mto action Bj the earlj spnng 
of 1925, orders determmmg rates of wages had been issued for ever} 
Count} in England and Wales Agreements were generallv m the 
neighbourhood of 80s to Sis , and the result was an average wage 
of 31s 5d for the eoimtr} (viz England and Wales) as a whole It 
should, however, be noted that no longer was there an} but voluntan 
determination of agricultural wages m either part of Ireland or m 
Scotland After 1926 these controlled rates m England and Wales 
were destined to remain well above the corresponding position 
occupied by the cost of living index number hours of labour, too, 
became stereotj'ped in the region of 4S-50 for winter months and 
50-52 for those of summer — a considerable reduction upon the pre 
war level Additional!}, the weeU> halfhohda} bad been gained 
and overtime recognised by agreed rates of remuneration For the 
following years, and up to the present time, the percentage increase 
abo5 e the basic, or pre war level, ductuated from 72-80 per cent , 
for wages have remamed at an average of over 31s smce the Boards 
were formed in 1924, the actual range m Count} rates was, m the 
summer of 1932, from 2Sr 6d m Gloucestershire to 4Ir in the 
Eastern Dmsion of Lancashire In the meantime, the cost of Il^’lng 
fell — at first slowly, but subsequent!}, durmg 1930 and 1931, with 
some rapidit} — and the result has been a ^ erj substantial rise m the 
real wages, or the spendmg power, of the ordinar} agricultural 
workers concerned Nor should the average of the Count} rates of 
remuneration be regarded as indicative of the eamtngs of the re 
cipients in question, for special investigations conducted b} the 
Mimstr} of Agriculture, have shoivn that, in 1931, the total receipts 
for that class of emplo} ee were SSs 8d , or some 2s in eveess of the 
average Statutor} mmunum wage, while the total earnings of horse 
men and of stoclanen were about 37s 6d and 89s respective!} The 
map on p 235 illustrates the sanations in normal uage-rates m the 
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different Counties It should, however, be observed that, m the case 
of the Irish Free State and Scotland, eamtngs have, in the absence 
of comparable data, been substituted for wages By analogy with 
England, this would imply an addition of, perhaps. Is or Is 6i for 
the former country and of 2s for the latter relatively few Counties 
are senously affected but a certain number in South eastern Scotland 
might, if substitution were possible, be degraded to the extent of 
one degree of shading 



Wages (ti 2 cash and other emoluments) of agncultuial labouxers compated 
with the official cost of living index number from 1915 to 1932 
Wages — Cost of living index number 

During the last two years, many appeals were made by emplojers 
to County Boards, urging a reduction in their fixed rates and, m a 
few cases, these representations were complied -with to the extent of 
a shilling or eighteenpence, but the majority of the bodies expressed 
themselves bound to implement the clause of the 1924 Act, which 
charged them to provide for the agricultural labourer “ such a stan 
dard of comfort as may be reasonable in relation to the nature of 
his occupation ” It seemed impossible to convince such Committees 
that, if the standard of wages adopted by them in 1925 complied 
with these conditions — as presumably it did — then there had been 
during the next seven years a steady improvement in the standard 
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women, as well as for boys and girls of varying ages Thus, the dif 
ficulties anticipated in these fields, when stable conditions were re 
established, did not materialise 

In Scotland, where complete freedom in the matter of wage 
fixing remained, rates have been mamtamed at a level quite com 
mensurate with the increase in the cost of living, otherwise very 
closely retaining their original local variations For adult male 
workers, cash ranged from 20s per week in Banff and Aberdeen to 
39s in Renfrew, with, in addition, perquisites of lOs to 14s in most 
districts In 1932, there were very few Counties m which a total 
wage of less than 30s was being paid, and the comparatively high 
level of Scottish wages in general is illustrated by the map 

In Ireland, the average total remuneration for the Free State and 
Ulster (combined) declined from 26s 3d in 1925 to 23s Qd in 1932 
Leinster (23s 6d ) and Jlunster (24s 8d ) were, in the latter named 
year, remunerating their workers better to the extent of a shillmg 
or so than were Connaught or Ulster None of these Irish figures is 
disproportionate to the pre war rates found in that country, for they 
were, indeed, almost exactly double those ruling at the time of 
Wilson Fox’s investigation thirty years earlier It may, therefore 
perhaps be argued that, although conditions in Ireland are ever a 
law unto themselves, British rates, if permanently decontrolled 
would not have fallen below the comparable level represented by 
some 25s to 28s 

Thus, in both Scotland and Ireland the restoration of free bar 
gaming between master and man led to nothing worse than a reduc 
tion m money wages which left real wages slightly better than they 
were m 1914 The margin between that position and the 20 per cent 
increase obtained by the English and the Welsh workers is the 
measure of the benefits derived by the latter from the statutory con 
trol of their wages Ocular confirmation of the existence of this im 
provement can be obtained m every village of the country — better 
clothing for the members of the labourers’ families, more, and better, 
food (butter has taken the place of margarine), more meat is con 
s’lKTiti, w/iwligw/ia. w/ot* (wAfcas 

None grudges this amelioration, but the emploj er, who generally 
failed to retain hts improved status, points to his disproportionate!) 
inflated wages bill as presenting almost the only opening for re 
ducmg costs 
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The National Farmers* Union estimated that the cost of agri- 
cultural labour had mcreased by 110 per cent after the year 1929 
and individual employers either endorsed that statement or held 
that it erred upon the conserv ati\ e side Independent investigators, 
in or about 1932, ivere prepared to agree that this item of expendi 
tore, where conditions after the war remamed unaltered, had, m the 
majontj of cases, doubled The explanation of the disparity be- 
tween increase in wage rates (or in eammgs) and m the cost of labour 
to the master lies, of course, principally m the reduced number of 
hours now normally worked and m the extra outlaj m^ oh ed m the 
payments for overtime ^Vhateve^ may have been the case just after 
the war, it is difficult, now, to subscribe to another explanatory 
statement, ■\’i 2 that labour is not so effieicnt as it was it is a cr> 
that has echoed down the centuries The seriousness of the situation 
to the employer can be appreciated when it is remembered that, m 
arable areas, the cost of manual labour now forms over one third of 
all outgoings Thus, in the latest enquiry earned out by the Cam- 
bridge Department of Agriculture (Farm Economics Branch, Beport 
No 19, 1982) covenng, approximately, one thousand farms m the 
Eastern Counties, it was found that labour represented 37 7 per 
cent of all costs That this expenditure has formed a steadilj in 
creasing proportion of farm outgoings is endenced by the following 
Table, which provides an interesting conspectus of the situation 
O’ler a period of about fiftv \ears 


Distribution of outgoings 



ISM-93 

5 fanns 

1819 

33^ farms 

2926 

13 farms 

2931 

934 farms 

Labour 

20a 

24 0 

28 9 

3-7 

Lh estock feeding stuffs 

52 1 

51-0 

43 6 

337 

raachiner} and manures 

Rent 

17 3 

10 0 

11 6 

13-0 

Rates 

18 

16 

I C 

— 

Other cepeoses 

83 

13 4 

14 3 

13 6 


The tvio earliest examples are extracted from the Reports of the 
Commission prenously referred to in the Chapters upon Taxation 
The increase in labour costs was stcadj up to some six or se\ en j ears 
ago, this item ha\nng risen from some 20 per cent of the total to 
almost 30 per cent , but, after the ellectis e reintroduction of State 
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control, the nse was more rapid It must be noted, however, that, 
as other sources of expenditure declined, e g purchases of require 
raents and local rates, the relahie importance of the labour biD 
assumed larger proportions, but this does not detract from the 
senousness of the position that faces employers of agricultural 
labour It is scarcely to be wondered at that, as a result, the> are, 
upon occasion, either demanding the repeal of Wages legislation or 
else dramatically threatening a wholesale reduction m employment 
That neither policj will be implemented is certam, but what re 
percussions there may be in the future economy of arable farming is 
another question that time alone will solve 

Agnculture, as an occupation, is peculiar m that it affords seasonal 
work for casual helpers, most trades are susceptible to recognised 
fluctuations caused by climatic and other conditions, but there are 
few that, at times of increasing output, can absorb many unskilled 
workers Farmers, however, the world over, are m the habit of 
accepting almost any tj^pe of assistance for some tno months m the 
summer and for shorter periods at certain other times of the year 
Abroad, much of this help comes from the immigration of workers 
from neighbouring States, in France the Spaniard comes North m 
June and July and the Swiss and Italian cross the Alps, m Germany 
Poles flock over the Eastern frontier and, with others, penetrate 
even to Denmark, in Canada and the United States elements of the 
town population move liVestward for the harvest season In the 
British Isles, howe\ er, our operations are on a comparati% ely small 
scale and our distances much less, so that regular migrations have 
been the exception True, before 1915 gangs of Irish labourers 'VTSited 
parts of England, and, to a lesser extent, Scotland for ban est work, 
but their services have since been dispensed with, although they 
ha\e occasionally returned to the Eastern Counties m connection 
with field work upon sugar beet In the old days they earned con 
siderable sums of money, working under their oivn foremen upon 
piece work, and were generally well conducted Present tunes afford 
no such example of male labour migrating on any considerable scale, 
imt fnat ami ir<3p pr^itg; c-Jtase saataf mofemeats <jf /•mm 

London and other centres to Kent, Cambndgeshire and certam " est 
of England Counties The defimtion of casual or of temporary 
workers in agnculture is diflicult, and results in ambiguities in the 
statistical Tables of labour employed in different parts of the country 
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or at different seasons For. =‘ltb'>“ghnotsubjecttoiv.demosemmt 
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of their employees were always nfe From the farmer’s point of view 
the existence of these gangs had certain advantages He knew 
exactly what a given operation Tvould cost him, he had no responsi 
bihty for feedmg or housing the members of the gang (who returned 
to their homes daily), and, mease of bad weather, he was not paying 
for labour that was unremunerative From the nature of the case 
the work was well supervised and quickly performed Because this 
system was found to be paying its promoters well, farmers them 
selves turned to it, and oiganised what came to be knovm as 
“private” gangs Hence, by 1867, several thousands of persons of 
both sexes, and of all ages, were found to be thus employed under 
conditions calling for public attention A Gangs Act was passed, 
which drastically altered the form of labour contractmg, provided 
for the licensmg of gang masters, for the exclusion of children below 
eight years of age, and for the division of the sexes mto separate 
parties These gangs had for some thirty years provided seasonal 
labour in a part of the country where special conditions applied, 
elsewhere they were not called into existence They flourished best 
where distances were great, villages imder built and large farms the 
rule After the passing of the Gangs Act attention was paid to 
the better provision of cottages and this, combined with the sub 
sequent Education Acts, effectively put a stop to the organised 
and mobile labour of women and children, in, frequently, deplorable 
conditions 

Actmg as a reservoir to give winter employment, forests form an 
asset that is lackmg m the greater part of the United Kingdom 
Compared with farm land, a given acreage of woods or of forest can 
naturally afford little regular occupation, but on the Contment it 
often provides the means of earning money at seasons when work on 
the land is otherwise out of the question In the Eastern Counties 
of England and in some other localities there are now, howeier, 
similar opportumties being provided upon a small scale, for, in the 
Forestry Commission’s newly planted areas in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
some winter employment is available for farm workers and, where 
Forest Holdmgs have been set up, the intention is that part tune 
work under the Commission shall be available for their occupiers 
Sugar beet factories also provide, again mainly in the arable dis 
tncts, sheltered work at seasons when outdoor occupation is difficult 
to secure and unpleasant to perform 
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Migration Tnthm the countr} , m the shape of permanent trans 
ference, ■was an economic weapon which other leaders of labour be 
sides Canon Girdlestone attempted to use, but it was two-edged, for 
Farmers’ TJmons could retaliate bv invoking the help of other classes 
of workers from a distance Emigration itself was utilised bv the 
Canon and his colleagues, as a factor in their fight for higher wages, 
and thej claimed that several hundred thousand agncultural 
labourers had gone overseas at the instigation of the Unions The 
number of Bntxsh emigrants after 1870 was upwards of 100,000 per 
annum, and a large percentage of the men concerned were land 
workers, but it is highlv probable that thejr would have emigrated 
m any case, and equaHv certain that Union funds did not pro'nde the 
bulk of their expenses For the next thirt\ \ ears agriculture m these 
Islands could onlj support a diminishing number of labourers, as 
was shown by the Table upon p 238 Those who did not leave their 
country are popularly supposed to ha\e migrated to the towns This 
statement requires a certam amount of modification, for it is often 
erroneously assumed to connote deserted villages and labour bereft 
fanners The census returns, however, show that, whilst all urban 
sreas were tapidlN growing, most rural districts were not actualh 
declmmg m numbers, but were at least maintaining a stationan 
population This has been equalK true during the last fortv > ears 
for while m 1891 the rural population of England and Uales was 
8,107,000, in 1901, 7,470,000 in 1911, 7,907,000, in 1921, 7,851 000, 
b} 1931 It had nsen to 7,999,765 The proportions borne to the total 
population b\ urban and rural dwellers were, m 1931, 80 per cent 
and 20 per cent respectirelj (1891, 72 and 28, 1901, 77 and 23, 
1911, 78 1 and 21 9, 1921, 79 3 and 20 7) The phenomenon is wide- 
spread, as the following extract from a Bulletin of the International 
Institute of Agriculture shows 

In cTerj countij which has available statistics it is found that the rural 

’f'2'pii2ft«mTncreases^essTapifii>^V<<n\WL6?\Vrt:\tf?riA 

of the rural population to the total number of inhabitants has perceptibh 
dunmished, and almost eremrhere the relative smallness of the rural 
population IS apparent It is onlj m some countnes long cultivated that 
a depopulation of the country distncts m the absolute significance of the 
word has been noted 

In so far as the actual numbers of male workers m regular agn 
cultural erapIojTnent during the last decade are concerned, the 
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accompanying Table demonstrates that, even here, there has been 
but a small decline. 

Regular male workers over 21 years of age tn England and Wales 
1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 

457 000 427 000 441 000 453 000 452 000 435 000 

In Great Britain there was admittedly a transference of many 
rural workers to the towns after 1870, but if one could visualise the 
whole scene one would see the older folk sta 5 nng on in the villages 
and the younger men, who were surplus to the lessenmg demands of 
the land, divided into two parties—one setting forth abroad to con 
tinue an agricultural career, the other moving to the towns to adopt 
some other profession This incidentally gives rise to the criticism 
so often heard that the younger generation, when it does elect to 
remain on the land, is not as painstaking or conscientious as its 
forbears Certain manual operations are nowadays admittedly dis 
tasteful to the younger men — thatching and mownng are given as 
instances of this — ^who naturally prefer to take charge of machinery 
But exactly the same complaints have been made by farmer wit 
nesses before all the Commissions that have sat since 1888, and, if in 
every instance they were true, the standard of labour to day would 
be farcically low Incidentally, it must be observed that the laudator 
iempons acU seems always to have been recruited from the ranks of 
agriculture • 

There is one factor that must always be kept in mind when dis 
cussing the question of the alleged attraction exercised by the towns 
upon rural labourers Whilst in many cases town life does genuinely 
appeal to those reared in the country, yet, on the other hand, there 
are countless townsfolk who leave highly paid employment to seek 
a healthier and quieter life on the land — incidentally often diminish 
ing the supply of cottages in the villages or raising their rents , agam, 
the last decade has witnessed a great expansion m the numbers of 
to^vn workers who, while living m the country, find it possible to 
travel daily to places of employment There are also coimtrymen 
who thankfully return to their villages after experiencing the nature 
of urban employment Enhanced cash wages do not necessarily 
connote a higher standard of livmg, and factory life may well be 
more monotonous than field labour, and not as healthy The census 
figures for 1931 do not bear out the “deserted village” theory, and 
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3t would seem as if modern improvemrats m the means of locomotion, 
combined with the winning of the weeiJy half holiday, have brought 
the amenities of town life sufiBeiently near the villages to make the 
majonty of yoimg farm hands think twice before removing them- 
selves and their families into the heart of large cities 
There is a curious feature of the acrimonious discussions that 
broke out at frequent intervals durmg the last century concerning 
the pros and cons of country life, the horrible conditions of existence 
to be found therein were expatiated upon and, almost m the same 
breath, followed the claim that the countrj produced the strongest 
and healthiest citizens In 1842 the Poor Law Commissioners issued 
a Sep<yrt on the condition of the labourmg population, which e\ i 
denced a \ery scnous state of affairs throughout rural England 
0\ ercTowdmg was rife, samtation was practically non existent, and 
imniorality rampant During the next three decades sumlar in- 
vestigations had led to similar verdicts But when comparison was 
emended to the quantity and type of food obtained by urban and 
rural workers, the other side of the question was opened up, for 
medical enquiries elicited that the subsistence mmimum for an able- 
bodied man, both in regard to carbonaceous and mtrogenous food, 
■was, for agricultural labourers, exceeded by a considerablj larger 
margin than existed m the case of the majoritj of industrial workers 
Individual Counties varied great]} m this matter, but, as would be 
expected, conditions were generallj best m the North and worst m 
the South West The reservations made at the tune were that, whilst 
the men folk, might be sufficient!} nourished, m the case of those 
with large families the pinch was felt b\ the children Matters ha\ e 
greatlj improved m the last two generations, and, as a result of the 
powers conferred on County Councils, housmg conditions m the 
country are now general!} good Life in the open air must cancel 
^} disadvantages that accrue from an} lower standard of life, for 
the records of all countries show that m time of war a higher propor 
tion of what were, in England, designated A 1 men comes from rural 
than from urban districts, the same is true of peace conditions, for 
the majonty of the recruits for the police force, a here ph} sique is 
the mam requirement, are secured m the country Again, when 
National Health Insurance w as introduced, it soon became apparent 
that the countiy was contributing unduly towards the benefits de- 
rived b} the townsman. The Registrar General's returns show that 
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the annual death rate in rural distncts is ivell below that found m 
urban , this is also true of the individual rates applicable to children 
under one year of age, of infantile mortality in general, and of deaths 
from infectious diseases, as well as from tuberculosis 

Any present day discussion of the value of the labour of women 
on the land is apt to be complicated by the introduction of reference 
to their services in this capacity during the war But the women 
who helped the farmer from 1915 to 1919 can no more be classified 
as trained agricultural workers than could those of their sisters, who 
temporarily took men’s posts in numerous other occupations, claim 
to be tradesmen In all such cases theirs was emergency work, and 
it would be unfair critically to assay its value m after years, but it 
may be noticed that when fifty years earlier the labour gangs were 
at the height of their power it was claimed that j oung and active 
women were equallj as efiBcient as men and equally capable of 
cairymg out a full day’s work The labour of village women m agn 
culture has principally been of a seasonal character, save in the 
North, where greater advantage is taken of their regular services 
In 1981 some 93,000 women and girk were recorded as working upon 
the land m England and Wales, of whom 6i,000 were regularly em 
ployed, the remamder bemg classed as ‘ casual” The emplojTneBt 
of children upon the land was gradually and progressively dis 
couraged as the School Boards gamed strength Complamts were 
frequently heard from farmers m the ’seventies of the last century, 
when restnctioos were placed on the work of children below certain 
ages (unless a mimmum number of attendances at school could be 
proved), that the former tidiness of their land was lacking Child 
labour had been to a great extent utilised for weeding and stone 
picking — operations that tended subsequently to be neglected, it 
was also objected that education caused boys with ambition to leave 
their homes and take up work m the towns 

The amemties of the labourer’s life are often spoken of as if they 
lacked much that is to be found at the disposal of the town artisan 
Blit, !ioa^e?caini!iesh!s preset dsypositioaoaeis hamd to -modify 
such news It is certainly true that by 1932 the ratio of population 
to houses was lower m the country than in the towns, for the 
majonty of villages had by then been supplied with officially erected 
dwellmgs, and the census of 1911 had already shown that over 
crowding existed mamly in urban centres — ^and this state post war 
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conditions had aggrat ated One of the minor advantages accruing 
from war control was the Rents Restriction Act and the consequent 
certamtj of tenure for agricultural workers, which made it no longer 
possible for cases of eviction to be earned out on flimsj excuses , on 
the other hand, emploj ers occasionally found themselves saddled 
with mdividuals as tenants, whom, as employees, they had dis 
charged There is, fortimately, no occasion m these pages to enter 
upon a defence of the “tied cottage”, but it will suffice to point to 
history and expediency as together formmg valid objections to anj 
sudden revolt from conditions that are um\ etsal wherever Ii\ estock 
forms an important element in rural economj 

Allotments are reallj the countiyunan s ov erflow gardens (despite 
the circumstances attendant on their inception and despite their 
subsequent widespread adoption by urban dwellers) and m the 
country the supply has seldom fallen short of the demand, in fact, 
the great increase in their numbers from 1915 to 1920 was entirely 
due to the townsman’s demand to be supplied with the country 
man’s facilities for grow^g his own vegetables If the size of rural 
allotments is unduly increased they cannot be efficientlj tended b> 
their owners, who must accordingl} choose between neglectmg their 
plots or losmg wages This is a factor that is frequently o\ erlooked 
when the provision of more numerous or larger allotments for farm 
labourers is urged 

The benefits of State unemp!o>’ment assurance have hitherto not 
been applied to the agricultural labourer, but this is mamly because 
both his own representatives and his empIo\ ers ha\ e m the past 
agreed that the extension to him of the existmg scheme would be 
alike unpopular and unfair m regard to its financial obligations 
UnemplojTnent in agriculture is not m normal tunes one of the fears 
that haunt its regular and able bodied workers, nevertheless, when 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission was sittmg in the autumn 
of 1982, it specificall) called for expert evidence upon this matter 
Of two witnesses summoned before it, one — S Orwm, Director 
of the Agncultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford — stated 
that, in his opinion, it would be advantageous for theindustrj upon 
occasion to be able to stand off its emploj ees in the knowledge that 
the> would be pronded for bj insurance Sir I^illiaai Dampier, 
Secretarj of the Agricultural Research Council, was the other wit 
ness and he, also, but somewhat doubtfully, endorsed this v^ew 
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He expressed the opinion that anything which would tend to retain 
the rigidity of wage rates should, in such tunes of falling t alues, be 
deprecated and he would, on those grounds, prefer to wait until the 
existing Insurance Acts were modified before adding rural workers 
to the ranks of their beneficiaries He further gave it as his opinion 
that both the Farmers’ Umon and workers’ organisations were 
wrong m their conclusions — the former believing that emplojers 
would lose by such a policy and the latter that its members had 
everything to gam thereby Sir William believed that the masters 
would gain on economic grounds, viz that, in the arable districts 
they would be able to dispense with anything up to a quarter of 
their men in winter and that, financially, workers in regular employ 
ment would be in a worse position A memorandum prepared by 
the Ministry of Labour stated that there was no reason to suppose 
that the admiiustrative machinery could not be adapted to cope 
with the new entrants, but that, on the side of benefits, there might 
be difficulty m providing for claimants tests of inability to obtain 
alternative forms of work There, for the present, the whole question 
rests, but it can only be a matter of time before these privileges, in 
some form or another, are extended to include rural workers, for the 
principles and the spirit of msurance are permeating more and more 
into every walk of life 

Provision for sickness and old age in these Islands had first been 
made privately, and afterwards, publicly The village clubs and 
Friendly Societies deserved much credit for carrying on the business 
of insurance against sickness and for providing other minor benefits 
under financial and actuarial conditions that were often the reverse 
of sound The National Health Insurance Act of 1910 made the 
continued existence of such bodies unnecessary, and the provision of 
old age pensions transferred to the national exchequer the duty of 
providing for the rural labourer in old age 

The ‘ ladder” is always available for the keen and industrious 
w orker to ascend, since County Councils normally give preference to 
men of this type when selecting applicants for State provided SnisW 
Holdings Scholarships to secondary schools and to the Universiti^ 
are available for his sons and his daughters The evidence adduced 
before recent Commissions, and that contained in official Keports, all 
points to the frequency w ith which labourers become tenant farmers 
or occupymg owners 
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of soil These 880 strips hai e to be of „ to the other to form 

cut them off m a iraj that he can „„ the surface under 
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ground, and he cuts off aU weed Sillier “ sueh a way 

his work Further, he has to ■»y ^ .xmosed to the action of the 

that the greatest possible area of sx^aw ^ ^ fyom the ten 
weather.%am-take a staek m which is ““ZSes of corn- 

acre field— do the scoffers realise tlmre ^ weight, that have to be 

Straw and gram— from six to eigh^n a wax that the stack does 

built up and fitted in to one “ v the^roof, but is kept out 

not fall down, and the ram is not only jand 

from the sides for months after the staeWs s p ^ course 

5 ou plant a stnp about three and two ,i nionts numbermg some 

this stnp becomes covered with a braid of you gix e the 

two hundred thousand, mixed j !ga^e standmg, at equal 

labourer a hoe, and ask him to thousand small turmp plants, 
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machinery m motion, and guiding two or marhinen exen 
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electrical m type — falls to his lot. nraetice and of 

Each of the above pieces of work requires ye P factory 

expert knowledge Yet his '‘sUHed” rival m workshop or factory 
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in most cases performs year m and year out the same repetitive 
work The mechanic m charge of a lathe is a mere attendant, the 
bricUayer alnays performs similar operations with the same took, 
the shoemaker sticks to his last — ^but only the farm labourer is 
capable of turning his hand, at a moment’s notice, to a dozen dif 
ferent branches of his profession Moreover, his Umon, if he belongs 
to one, does not forbid him freedom of action m this respect, whilst 
the urban Unionist is compelled to confine himself to one particular 
section of his trade 

On the part of certam sections of the public there is a growing 
tendency to intervene m village life It is declared that a “brighter 
village ” will transform and elevate the farm labourer, and that this 
essential object can be achieved by the lavish provision of village 
institutes, libraries, clubs and so forth On similar Imes arefoundre 
ferences to some mystenous period in the history of the country 
when England was “meme”, and, apparently, all the villagers m 
cessantly performed Sforris dances on the green Whilst the reason 
able provision of such facilities is desirable, it is also possible to lay 
too much stress upon this side of rural life The countryman ap 
preciates certain elements of town life, but he generally prefers to 
have the opportunity of visiting them himself and of seeing new 
faces and fresh sights The urbanisation of the country, for it is no 
thing more, is undesirable from every point of view and is not always 
appreciated by those whom it is intended to benefit Far better than 
bringing the town into the country is the provision of quick means 
of transit between the two, so that the country can enjoy, upon 
occasion, the change to town life Artificial encouragement of a 
closer rapprochement between labourer and farmer will not hasten 
the agricultural millenmum, and history is perversely distorted 
when its aid is sought to prove that mediaeval villagers had more 
tune on hand to spend m social enjoyment than have their present 
day successors 

The history of the remuneration and social life of the land worker 
has been briefly reviewed It remains to exaimne what use is made o 
his labour by employers, and to discuss its relative value m differe^^ 
places and m v arious branches of the trade First take what is always 
descnbedas the “ density of labour” The folloiving Table appeared in 
the Report on the AgrtcuUural Output of Great Britain, m connection, 
with the Census of Production, and related to conditions in 1908 
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“density” of labour is considerably less, being in fact about half. About 
five of these small holdings would occupy 100 acres of cultivated land so 
that the total number of persons engaged, including the occupiers them- 
selves, would be 11*1 (including temporary labourers, 12 2) per 100 acres, 
being about one person for every nine acres. If the rough grazmgs 
attached to these holdings are reckoned, the ratio is about one person to 
18 acres. The proportion of arable land in this class of small holding is 
about 17 per cent, of the total area, including the rough grazings. For all 
holdings classed as exceeding 50 acres the “density” of labour appears 
on the average to be much the same, being slightly less on farms above 
800 acres than on those between 50 and 300 acres Taking into account 
the rough grazmgs attached to holdings above 50 acres, it appears that 
they employ on an average one person to about 85 acres, the proportion 
of arable land being about 38 per cent. Incidentally, attention may be 
directed to the distribution of arable land as between the different size- 

groups. As aroughgeneralisationitmaybesaidthatthelargertheholdmg 

the greater the proportion of arable, or, m other words, that small 
holdings are preponderatmgly pasture This fact tends to accentuate the 
greater density of labour on the small farms If the proportion of arable 
were as great on the small as on the large farms, it is evident that the 
number of persons engaged upon them would be very largely increased 

The following is an adaptation from two tables contained in the 
Board of Agriculture’s Report on Wages and Conditions of Employ- 
ment tn Agriculture (Cd. 24, 1019). 


Area 

Persons 
engaged 
per 100 
acres of 
cultivatec 

Persons 

employed 

per 100 

acres of 
cultivatet 

Persons 

engaged 

per 

holding 

I A Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge. Isle 
of Ely, Suffolk, Essex, Hertford, Middle 
sex, London 

62 

40 

47 

I B Norfolk, Lincoln, Yorkshire East Riding 

42 

33 


11 A Kent, Surrey, Sussex,BeTkshire, Hamp- 
shire, Isle of Wight 

50 

42 

41 

H B Nottingham, Leicester, Rutland, North 
ampton, Peterberou^, Buckingham, 
Oxford srwick . 

80 

28 

29 

Ill A Salop, ^Aorcester, Gloucester, Wiltshire, 
Monmouth, Hereford 

4 0 

26 

26 

III B Somerset, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall . 

4 1 

23 


A Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire 
North and West Ridings . 

35 

1 0 

21 

IV B Cumberland, W estmorland, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derby, Stafford 

40 

27 

24 

29 

England 
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The expression “persons engaged” included of course farmers 
themselves and the members of their families, Tvhile “persons em- 
ployed ” covered workers of both sexes Here again it is obnous that 
the density of labour was mainly detennmed by the preponderance 
of arable land, and to a lesser extent by the nature of the soil Such 
Counties as Bedfordshire and Kent for mstance mamtamed addi 
tional labour on their market gardens and hopfields respective!} , 
and Sliddlesex supported 7 5 persons per holdmg while Westmor- 
land had 2 2 Where milk production was extensively earned on it 
resulted m giving work to more persons per acre than did the busi 
ness of sheep and cattle raising, as witness the comparison between 
divisions IIIB or IVB and IVA In such districts, again, holdings 
were apt to be small, and therefore the labour per farm unit was 
further affected 

It will be observed that England, as a whole, provided work 
for 4 5 persons of all types per hundred acres of cultn ated land 
Comparative figures for foreign countries were issued bj the 
“Land Enquiry Committee”, but, as is pointed out m the 
Chapter on “Statistics”, there are many pitfalls encountered in 
such a proceeding— e g what exactly comprises “agriculture”, 
“cultivated land” and “persons employed” m other countries’ 
The densities m question, however, were confidently recorded 
by that body as varjing from eighteen persons per hundred 
acres m Austria dovm to seven m Denmark They should be 
received with caution One must also guard against generahsa 
tions on these grounds m favour of Small Holdmgs, for labour 
density is but one of many factors affecting the economy of 
large and small farms, all of which ha\ e been dealt with m Chapters 
V and VI 

Jlore recent official statistics, viz those contained in the report of 
the second Census of Production, m 1925, gaie the densitj of all 
workers for England as unchanged at 3 2 per hundred acres Here 
the complete range was from 19 37 in the case of fruit and vegetable 
holdmgs down to 2 31 for farms ^hich were mainlj imder grass 
Indmdual Counties varied from Middlesex, with 11 6 persons, do^vm 
to Northumberland with 1 9 

Still later figures, in this case rdating to the arable land of East 
Angha, are a>ailable m Report 19 of the Cambridge Umsersity Farm 
Economics Branch where, on p 21, will be found, for 1931, this 
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Table, Tvith which has been amalgamated a statement showing the 
gross output per £100 spent on manual labour Both sets of figures 
have been quoted in Chapter vi 


Size group 

ftlanual 
workers per 
100 acres 

Gross output 
per £100 
manual labour 

20-50 

56 

£187 

60-100 

42 

£183 

100-150 

36 

£203 

150-300 

26 

£212 

800-500 

26 

£215 

Over 500 

24 

£215 


Next to the number of hands employed, the most important factor 
for their master is the question of the cost of their labour to him 
Movements in the rates of weekly remuneration of farm workers 
have previously been examined, but there is another aspect of the 
question, and that is the labour bill per acre of farm land Vanous 
elaborate calculations have been made on these lines at different 
periods, and for separate types of farm— e g Caird m 1880 estimated 
wages at £l per acre for arable land and 5s for grass, Craigie in 1878 
had given SOs and 9^ 6d respectively Curtler in 1916 published, 
through the medium of the International Agricultural Institute, a 
most comprehensive enquiry of this nature, but m 1919 the Wages 
Board held that such findings were ‘ not entirely reliable”, owing 
to the impossibility of excluding from their scope certain non 
relevant factors With this proviso borne in mind, we may briefly 
glance at Curtler’s figures, and perhaps accept them as providing an 
approximate indication of average conditions then pertaining The 
term ‘wages” here implies total emoluments, and includes pay 
ments made both to women and children and to temporary and 
casual workers The average wages per acre for 308 farms of a 
typical character were £l 5s 7d in 1918-14, the lowest (found on 
stock raising farms) being exactly £1 and the highest (on com pro 
ducing farms) £l 7s lOd The enquiry also extended to holdings 
specialising in potatoes, where the wages bill V. as £2 15s 6d,infnnt 
growing it was £11 4s , and m hopfields no less than £24 14s lOd 
In comparing his results with those secured by the earlier enqumcs, 
Curtler came to the conclusion that the labour bill per acre had 
varied little m the course of thirty years, yet he calculated that 
machmery had, in that space of tune, effected a reduction m manual 
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Jabom- to the extent of some 50 per cent , but “the land is not so 
carefully tilled” and “is often labour starved”, therefore, “the 
labourer does less -work for more money than he did a generation 
ago” 

Again, it was suggested by the same writer that higher wages 
were, in the long run, more economical than low, for, on twenty one 
farms in Lincolnshire, where wages were £1 Oj lid , the labour bill 
per acre was £l 6s 3d , and on thirty one Norfolk holdmgs, with 
wages at 17s 7d , the hill per acre was £l 13s 8d These samples 
were really too small to afford safe grounds for such deductions, and 
also for the corollary statement that, because of their higher wages, 
Lincolnshire labourers produced better and heavier crops The out 
turn per acre in Norfolk was in the case of almost all standard crops 
admittedlj inferior to that achieved m the three divisions of the 
former County, but should not the credit rather be given to the soil? 
Curtler boldly said “ of wheat and barley tbe highly paid labourers 
produce more than the low paid, although the latter are more 
favoured by climate In the case of oats there is little to choose In 
the production of potatoes the superiority clearly lies with the high 
'W'ages, as it does m that of swedes and turnips m the growing of 
hay, especially from rotation grasses, the well paid labourers easily 
beat their less fortunate rivals” Surel> a possible altemati% e ex 
planation may ha%e been that the comparative inferiority of the 
Norfolk land necessitated more contmuous or prolonged operations 
than were required on the fen soil that predominated m Lmcoln 
shore Or perhaps the whole question was misjudged by the trans 
position of cause and effect for, if Lincolnshire labourers were in 
tnnsically better workers than those of Norfolk, this would have 
resulted m their receiving higher wages, and imght have reduced the 
cost of labour per acre proportionallj , as we have already seen could 
be the case in the North of England This would partially, but not 
of course entirely, explsjn tbe phenomenon 

A few years later B J Thompson, in a paper read to the Royal 
Statistical Societj (Slarch, 1926), made an estimate of £2 IOj per 
acre in the case of Great Britam and at the same time, figures pre 
pared at Cambridge — and based upon actual costmgs but relatmg, 
howe'ver, to a period before tbe reifttroduction of Wages Boards — 
indicated a sum of £2 15r as apphcable to arable holdings Con 
sidenng the widely different circumstances, neither of these figures is 
greatlj out of harmonj with those referred to abo\ e, as admittedly 
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wage rates had more than doubled in the intervening years Thomp- 
son also effected comparison with similar expenditure in Denmark, 
and was able to show that, on the average, the cost per acre was 
there considerably in excess of ours, e g making allowance for the 
prevailing rate of exchange, it cost in 1922-23 some £3 8s per acre 
for the labour of hired workers In England, the work of the Wages 
Board was reflected in this field, for Cambridge costings gave an 
average of £3 14s 4<i per acre for 1927-28 and of £3 13s 9d m 
1928-29, since when there has been little or no change to record 
These figures afford corroboration from an independent angle of 
the farmer’s statement that his outlay upon labour has been at 
least doubled as a result of the war In the case of root crops such 
“per acre” costs are high, amountmg to £10 or £ll for potatoes or 
sugar beet 

Expressed alternatively, m terms of “man hours per ten acres of 
crop", the various field products make the following divergent de 
mands sugar beet, 2095, potatoes, 1802, mangolds, 1614, winter 
beans, 608, spring oats, 485, spring barley, 410, wheat, 842, winter 
oats, 809, hay making, 194 (W H Kirkpatrick, Report 14, Farm 
Economics Branch, Cambridge University Department of Agri 
culture) Perhaps more than any other item of expenditure, these 
figures are affected by the predominant size of field In the case of 
sugar beet cultivation the variation has been shown by R McG 
Carslaw to range inversely, thus 


Sue of field 

Labour cost 

(seres) 

per sere 

5 or less 

£11 ia> 

6-10 

£11 es 

11-15 

£10 2i 

(Her J5 

£9 10s 


This IS yet another argument in favour of large fields for arable 
operations, supplementary to the familiar appeal resting upon the 
more economic use that can, in these circumstances, be made of 
macinnery and the smaller non productive charges that follow upon 
a reduction m the total length of hedges and ditches 

The seasonal distribution of farm labour has received considerable 
attention during recent years, and the diagram given below (bor 
rowed from W’ II Kirkpatnek’s above referred to monograph) wu 
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illustrate the principal month to month fluctuations evidenced in 
typical East Anglian conditions at the present tune 
Enough has probably been said to indicate the difficulties at 
tendant on any examination into the comparative labour expenses 
relating to different types of holdmg even when cost accounts are 
available Subsequent investigations have tended to show that, of 
the three factors involved — the size of the farm, the percentage of 
the land under the plough and the type of farming practised — the 
last has most mfluence on the expenses per acre for labour 
What IS known as labour’s share in the business of agnculture 
remains for consideration The pre war Census of Production gave 



Seasonal distnbution of manual labour 


£129 as the gross value of the output per person permanently em 
ployed in agriculture This figure was amved at by di%nding the value 
of everythmg produced on the farms of Great Britain (whether sold 
off or consumed thereon) by the number of employees who had as 
sisted in its raising If farmers themselves were included the corre- 
sponding sum was £90 By themselves these figures were meaning- 
Jess exoept ss an iodjostjoa of the low values of a^iculturah as 
compared with secondary, products, but it has since been possible 
to supplement them Tlius, m Four Fears' Farming m East Angha 
(previously referred to) there are Tables which give corresponding 
data relating to different types and sizes of farms m recent j ears 
On heavy land, a typical figure in the period 192a-27 was £1S0, on 
relatively hght-land holdings it was £160, which those undertakings 
below 120 acres in extent raised to £173 The average for all farms 
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falling under scrutiny was £144 — ^not very different from the 1908 

value, recorded abo\ e 

Orwin {Farming Cosis) and others have shown the approximate 
di\usion between landlord, tenant and labourer of what is known as 
the net returns of the industry Net, or social, output represents the 
amount accruing to the farm as a whole On this basis Orwin showed 
that, in pre war years, 40 per cent went to the farmer, 20 per cent 
to the landlord, and, again, 40 per cent to the worker In a later 
memorandum the same author traced the movements in the relative 
distribution of these percentages durmg the war and post war 

penod In this case assuming 1913-14 to be represented by 100, the 

landlord’s share progressively declined, until in 1918-19 it stood at 
87, the farmer’s rose to a maximum of 115 in 1916-17 (and in 1918- 
19), whilst that of labour first dropped to 94 in 1916-17 and then 
thanks to the action of the Wages Board, rose in 1919-20 to 102 
The above writer’s own summing up affords the best commentary 
on these movements 

Briefly the situation is that, thanks to the Agricultural IVages Board 
(and its appointed members may take heart from the fact), the workeB 
have been maintained in the same position as regards their share in the 
net returns as that m which they were before the war, whilst the farmer 
has received his share m the increase reahsed during the past few years 
together with that which would have gone to the landlord had the pre 
war scale of distnbution been mamtamed Rents and wages under normal 
conditions are slow to adjust themselves to changes m farming fortune, 
and except in a time of violent economic upheaval, it is nght that this 
should be so, for if the landlord may be regarded as a debenture holder 
and labour as a preference shareholder then the farmer, as the ordmaiy 
or deferred shareholder, has to bear the brunt, and if he must take the 
kicks, so also is he entitled to the halfpence 


If it be desired to bring these figures more up to date, certain 
material collected in the previously mentioned Cambndge Survey oj 
the Eastern Counties may, with considerable reservation, be adduce 
Those arable Counties, m the year 1931, revealed a net output o 
£360 per hundred acres of crops and grass, to which must be ad e 
another £36 representing the value of tenants’ drawings in km 
Prelimmanly, of this total sum (£896), 65 per cent went to Inhoim 
(includmg family labour, other than that of the occupier Iiimse )• 
24 per cent , or £97, was handed to the landowner — out of which e 
had to meet taxes, tithe and maintenance charges — and 11 per cen 
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was retained by the tenant This equivalent sum (£43) was required 
to reimburse the latter for his own labour and to meet interest upon 
all forms of working capital If the necessary adjustments are made, 
which mvolve a reduction of gross rents by three fifths to cover the 
outgoings just mentioned, then both net output and the landlord s 
share of it are reduced by £60 per 100 acres and the respecti\e 
partners’ shares become labour, 76 per cent , landlord, 11 per cent , 
tenant, 13 per cent Finally, expressed as mdex numbers upon 
Orwin’s (1913 = 100) base, the figures become 55 m the case of the 
landlord’s share, 32 5 in that of the tenant and 190 for labour The 
situation may be put mto tabular form, thus 


Laadlord 


Farmer 


Worker 


1913-14 

1918-19 

1931 


100 

87 

S5 


100 
115 
32 5 


100 

102* 

190 


• 1919-20 


In 1922 the Labour party’s election programme contamed the 
promise that, if that body were returned to power, the landlord 
would “be required to sacrifice rents rather than to ask the farm 
workers to accept starvation wages” The whole histor> of agricul 
ture m this and other countries negatived the feasibility of an eco 
nomic burden being thus, for more than a very brief period, shirked 
by one partner in the industry The return to those who advance 
the bulk of the capital emplojed has always been smaller than from 
other mvestments, and its complete cessation would have made the 
final plight of the other two partners still worse Since then a decade 
of increasmg losses to the tenant and of reduced rents for the land 
lord has been accompanied by a substantial mcrease, not only m 
money rates, but, disproportionately, m the spending power of the 
third partner The qualities, naturally attributable to such a trinity 
of interests, have been severely stramed, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the many steps taken by the State to alleviate the situa 
tion will be m the near future effectne British agriculture has in 
the past attracted landowners, despite the pecuniary return it 
offered, tenants, despite constant anxiety, and labour, despite low 
cash wages combined with heavy toil, and, if all its members will 
pull together, it should still be possible for it, once rehabilitated, to 
regam its attraetu e force 





Chapter XIII 

MARKETS AND MARKETING 


Origin of fairs and markets Defoe a accoont of Sturbndge Fair, the Royal Com 
mission on markets Iiuh conditions weightsand measures, methods of selling gram 
in this country and in the Umted States marketing of Lvestock and sates by weight 
the Federal Farm Board and orderly marketing >Vheat Pools m Canada and the 
Dominions questions involved in the marketmg of livestock , sales by eye and by 
weight 

Among early civilisations, when religious or other gatherings were 
held, such opportunity was frequently taken to indulge m barter 
and trade, for scattered populations thus found one of their few 
means of exchanging commodities On the introduction of Christi 
anity into Western Europe the practice of combining church festivals 
with what are now known as fairs came into existence Thus, m 
mediaeval times m this, and in other coimtries, fairs and markets 
were already of long standing, indeed, it has been asserted that 
certain French fairs were directly traceable to Roman origui 
Gathenngs of traders on recurrent days evolved mto markets, 
whilst concourses at annual or other lengthy periods— generally on 
the day set aside to the memory of a particular saint — have come 
down to us in the shape of fairs A famous definition of Coke’s that 
a fair represented “a greater species of market recurring at more 
distant intervals” is, therefore, self explanatory, a mart, he con 
sidered, was “a greater species of fair” As population grew and 
means of communication improved, both institutions increased in 
number and in prestige Markets lay within the power of the Crown 
to set up by grant of franchise, and none was recognised without this 
authorisation, the early feudal lords could grant permission for the 
holding of fairs As centres for trade, fairs and markets expanded 
when agriculture passed beyond the self supporting stage and pro 
\ ided a surplus of goods for extraneous consumption, they reachea 
their prime when, in addition foreign trade developed in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries Thereafter, as successively roads, canals 
and railways detracted from their value, they declined in numbers 
and in popularity Fairs have come down to us m a less reputable 
form, whilst markets survive practically unchanged In the middle 
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ages the former "were of far greater importance, and, ■with certain 
exceptions, catered for all trades, 'Vfhilst markets were generally 
confined to transactions m particular commodities The social in 
fluence exerted bj fairs must have been great, as they afforded the 
on!) opportunity for numbers of persons from different parts of the 
countrj to meet together After the eighteenth century they had 
outliv ed their usefulness, and those that sur\nved except m name 
became the excuse for annual outbreaks of horsepIa> and disorder 
Slarkets, as will be shown later, had a different history 
Certain fairs have attained a fame that extended all o\er the 
avdised world Such, at one time or another, hai e been Sturbridge, 
Leipzig, Nijni Novgorod and Hurdwar The latter, situated on the 
Ganges, still attracts natives by the hundred thousand from all 
India, Persia and even from Tibet, during the nmeteenth centurj 
Nijm Novgorod was annuaDy credited ■with trade to the extent of 
manj millions sterling Sturbridge, as the only English represen 
tative among those of world repute, deserv es a short account to 
itself, even if this entails a div ersion from purely agricultural history 
It was held m the outskirts of Cambridge, and the earliest reference 
to it consists of a Rojal grant made, ctrco 1211, to the lepers of 
Sturbridge Hospital, to hold a fair m their close on the feast of the 
Holy Cross From this sprang up that annual concourse of buyers 
and sellers which, in the middle ages, became famous throughout 
not Only this country, but Europe itself The fact that Sturbridge 
was contiguous to the nv er Cam, whence small ships could navigate 
to the sea at Lynn or by devious channels to the Midlands, must be 
held responsible for its populantj, for, without access bj water, 
heavy goods would hav e been debarred from entry Owmg to the 
presence of the Uni\ ersitj , jurisdiction over the fair was not abso 
lutely vested in the town, but was shared between the two bodies , 
hence frequent disputes The Unn ersitj authorities proclaimed the 
fair, and its officials provided on the openmg day an ojster luncli 
and a stupendous dinner, but the to^wu was generally the recipient 
of the Roj al charters and licences As showing the ramifications of 
the trade earned on, it may be mentioned that at \ anous times the 
corporation was engaged in litigation with such towns as Lynn and 
Northampton m regard to the exaction of tolls, and m 1676 we find 
It opposmg a fair as far distant as Maidstone on the ground that the 
latter was prejudicial to Sturbndge 
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The following affords an interesting account of the conditions stiU 
ruling some two hundred years ago, being extracted from Defoe’s 
Tour Through Britain 

Having been at Sturhndge fair when it was in its Height, mthe month 
of September, I must say, that I think it equals that kept at Leipsick m 
Saxony, or the Mart at Frankfort on the ]\Iam 

It is kept in a large Com held, near Chesterton, extending from the 
Side of the River Cam, towards the Road, for about half a Mile square 
If the Field be not cleared of the Com before a certain day in August, 
the Fairkeepers may trample it underfoot, to build their Booths or Tents 
On the other hand, to balance that Seventy, if the Fairkeepers hai e not 
cleared the Field by another certain Day in September, the Ploughmen 
may re enter wth Plough and Cart, and overthrow all mto the Dirt, and 
as for the Filth and Dung, Straw, etc , left behind by the Fairkeepers, 
which IS very considerable, these become the Farmers Fees, and make them 
fuU Amends for the trampling, nding, carting upon, and hardenmg the 
Ground 

It is impossible to descnbe all the Parts and Circumstances of this 
exactly, the Shops are placed in Rows like Streets, whereof one is called 
Cheapside , and here, as m several other Streets, are aU Sorts of Traders, 
who sell by Retale, and come chiefly from London Here may be seen 
Goldsmiths, Toymen, Brasiers, Turners, Milleners, Haberdashers, Hatters 
Mercers, Drapers, Pewterers, China warehouses, and, in a Word aU 
Trades, that can be found in London, with Coffee houses, Taverns, and 
Eating houses, in great Numbers, and all kept m Tents and Booths 
This great Street reaches from the Road, which goes from Cambnd^ 
to Newmarket, turning short out of it to the Left towards the River, and 
holds in a Line near half a Mile quite down to the Riverside In another 
Street parallel with the Road are the like Rows of Booths, but somew^t 
larger, and more intermingled with Wholesale Dealers, and one Side, 
passing out of this last Street to the Right hand, is a great Square, formed 
of the largest Booth, called the Duddery, but whence so called I could not 
learn The Area of this Square is from 80 to 100 yards, where the DealeB 
have room before every Booth to take down and open their Packs, an 
to brmg in Waggons to load and unload 

This Place being pecuhar to the Wholesale Dealers in the Woollen 
Manufacture, the Booths or Tents are of a vast Extent, have differen 
Apartments, and the Quantities of Goods they bring are so great timt t e 
Insides of them look like so many BlackweU halls, and are vast 
houses piled up with Goods to the Top In this Duddery, as I have bee 
informed, have been sold 100,000 Pounds worth of IVoollenManufacti^ 
in less than a eek’s time, besides the prodigious Trade earned on be 
by holesalemen from London, and all Parts of England, who transac 
their Business whoUj in their Pocket books , and, meeting their 
from all Parts, make up their Accounts, receive Sloney chiefly m B » 
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and lake Orders These, they say, exceed by far the Sale of Goods actually 
brought to the Fair, and dehiered in Kind, it being frequent for the 
London 'SVholesalemen to cany back Orders from the Dealers, to 10,000 
Pounds worth of Goods a Man, and some much more This especially 
respects those People who deal in heavy Goods, as ^Miolesale Grocers, 
Salters, Brasiers, Iron merchants, Wme-merchants, and the hke, but 
does not exclude the Dealers m Woollen Sfanufactures, and especially m 
Slercury goods of all sorts, who generally manage their Busmess m this 
manner. 

Here are Clothiers from Hahfax, Leeds, Wakefield, and Huddersfield, 
m Yorkshire, and from Rochdale, Burj , etc , in Lancashire, with vast 



A booth at Stuibndge Fait (from ao old print) 


Quantities of Yorkshire Cloths, Kerseys, Pennystones, Cottons, etc , with 
all sorts of Manchester is are, I^stians, and Things made of Cotton W ool, 
of which the Quantity is so great, that they told me there were near 
lOOO Horse packs of such Goods from that Side of the Country , and these 
took up a Side and Half of the Duddery at least, also a Part of a Street 
of Booths was taken up with Upholsters Ware, such as Tickens, Sackens, 
Kiddermmster Stuffs, Blankets, Rugs, Quilts, etc 
In the Duddery I saw one Warehouse, or Booth, consistmg of six 
Apartments, all belonging to a Dealer m Norwich Stuffs only , who, thej 
Said, had there above 20,000/ Value in those Goods 

W estem Goods had their Share here also, and several Booths were 
filled with Serges, Duroys, Druggets, Shalloons, Cantalloons, Devonshire 
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Kersies, etc , from Exeter, Taunton, Bristol, and other Parts West, and 

some from London also 

But all this IS still outdone, at least m Appearance, by two Articles, 
which are the Peculiars of this Fair, and ate not exhibited till the otho" 
Part of the Fair, for the Woollen Jlanufacture begins to close up , these 
are the Wool, and the Hops There ts scarce any Price fixed for Hops in 
England, till they know how they sell at Sturbndge fair The Quantitj 
that appears m the Fair, is indeed prodigious, and they take up a large 
Part of the Field, on which the Fair is kept, to themselves They are 
brought directly from Chelmsford in Essex, from Canterbury and Maid 
stone in Kent, and from Famham m Surrey, besides what are brought 
from London, of the Growth of those and other Places 

The Article of IVooI is of several Sorts, but pnncipally Fleece Wool, 
out of Lincolnshire, where the longest Staple is found, the Sheep of those 
Parts being of the largest Breed 

The Buyers are chiefly the Manufacturers of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex, and it is a prodigious Quantity they buy. 

Here I saw what I have not observed m any other County of England 
a Pocket of W ool, which seems to have been at first called so in Mock^. 
this Pocket being so big, that it loads a whole Waggon and reacnu 
beyond the most extreme Parts of it, hanging over both before and 
behind , and these ordinarily weigh a Ton, or 2500 Pound Weight of IVoclt 
all m one Bag 

The Quantity of IVooI only, which has been sold at this Place, at one 
Fair, has been said to amount to 60 or 60,0001 m Value , same sa> , a great 
devl more 

By these Articles, a Stranger ma> make some Guess at the immense 
Trade which is earned on at this Place, what prodigious Quantities ot 
Goods are bought and sold, and what a vast Concourse of People are seen 
here from all Parts of England 

I might proceed to speak of several other Sorts of English Jwnu 
factures, vv^ch are brought hither to be sold , as all Sorts of wrought 
and Brass ware from Bimiinghani, edged Tools, ICnives, etc, f^ 
Sheffield, Glass ^\ares, and Stockings, from Nottmgham and Leices » 
and unaccountable Quantities of other Things, of smaller Value, everj 
Mormng 

To attend this Fair, and the prodigious Crouds of People which ^ ^ 
to it, there are Hackney Coaches, which come from London and P ^ 
Day long, to carry the People to and from Cambridge , for there the 
Part of them lodge preive 

It is not to be wondered at, if the Town of Cambridge es^otr 
or entertain the Numbers of People that come to this Fair. ° 
Cambndge only, but all the Towns round are full, nay, the pjg 

and Stables are turned into Inns, to lodge the meaner Sort o 
As for the Fair people, they all eat, dnnk, and sleep, m their 
which are so intermingled with Taverns, Coffee houses, „jjjs 

Eatmg houses, Cooks Shops, etc , and so many Butchers an ©o 
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from all the neighbourmg Counties come in e\ ery Jlommg vritli Beef, 
Mutton, Fowls, Butter, Bread, Cheese, Eggs, and such Things, and go 
with them from Tent to Tent, from Door to Door, that there is no Want 
of Provisions of any Kind, either dressed, or undressed 

In a t\ord, the Fair is hke a well governed City, and there is the least 
Disorder and Confusion (I beheve) that can be seen anywhere, with so 
great a Concourse of People 

Towards the 'Middle of the Fair, and when the great Hurry of Wholesale 
Busmess begins to be over, the Gentry come in, from all Parts of the 
Country round, and though thej come for their Diversion, >et it is not 
a httle Money they lay out, winch generallj falls to the Share of the 
Retailers, such as the Toj shops Goldsmiths, Brasiers, Ironmongers, 
Turners, Jlilleners, Jlercers, etc , and some loose coins they reserve for 
the Puppet shews, Drolls Rope dancers, and such like of which there 
IS no want The middle Day of the Faur is the Horse fair, which is con 
eluded both with Horse and Foot races In less than a W eek after the 
End of the Fair, scarce any Sign of it remains, except by the Heaps of 
Dung, Straw, and other Rubbish, which js left behmd, trod mto the 
Earth, and is as good as a Summer s FaUow for the Land , and, as I has e 
said above, pajs the Husbandman well by the Use of it 

I should nave mentioned, that here is a Court of Justice siwaj s open, 
and held every Day m a Shed built on Purpose in the Fair This is for 
keeping the Peace, and deciding Controversies in Matters arising from 
the Business of the Fair The Magistrates of the Lmversitj of Cambridge 
areJudgesmthisCourt as beingm their Jurisdiction by special Privilege 
Here they determine Matters in a summary M ay, as is practised in those 
we call Pye powder Courts m other Places, or as a Court of Conscience, 
and they have a final Authority without Appeal 

Henrj Gumimg, an eighteenth century Esquire Bedell of the Uni- 
versity, has also left an amusing description of the lighter side of the 
fair, including its theatrical performances, and of the inaugural 
dinner given by the Uni^ ersity, at which the Vice Chancellor took the 
head of the table, m front of a large dish of herrings, and the Semor 
Proctor the bottom By the early nineteenth century Sturbridge had 
ceased to attract attention outside the preemets of the town, and its 
subsequent history comprises a degeneration into an annual pleasure 
fair, ultimately, a street called “Garlic Row’ , where mediaeval corns 
are still dug up, and an ephemeral collection of “merry go rounds” 
alone record the existence of that famous institution 

As fairs declined in importance, and were reduced m number by 
the action of local authorities imderthe Fairs Act of 1S71, so markets 
tended to increase and to become specialised At first consisting of 
gatherings held at the cross roads in town or % illage, they gradually 
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de^ eloped into authonsed centres for trading, and in course of tune 
there Tvas scarcely a town of any importance that did not possess at 
least one weeldj market The ultimate trend of events can be seea 
at Snuthfield, Billingsgate and other great centres for the sale of 
special products, but, on certam days in the week, provincial towns 
still afford the best example of the general market as it has existed 
for centuries, provndmg, as it does, at one and the same tune, aa 
outlet for the agncultural produce of the neighbourhood and facili 
ties for the purchase of farm requisites Alarkets conferred an un 
deniable prestige upon towns, not the least because the nght to hold 
them was granted by the Crown itself, mcidentally, m early tunes 
it is very probable that only well protected places and those with 
adequate facilities for approach were so favoured 

A Royal Commission, whose terms of reference extended to an 
enquiry into markets and tolls, m\estigated the state of affairs 
existmg m the latter part of the nineteenth century, its findings 
were issued m 1890, and contain a full account of the history of this 
form of tradmg Jlatters at the period m question courted mvestiga 
tion, and the Commission’s labours were not m \ am, as the bulk of 
Its recommendations were adopted and introduced into subsequent 
legislation The laxity of control, together with the abuses and 
irregularities then existmg m English markets, have been quoted by 
several writers, so the strictures relating to Ireland, as affording a 
sidelight on perhaps the worst conditions m the whole United King 
dom, will be pursued here Markets were held in 349 Irish towns and 
^^llages, for 125 of which no patents were found, and m 103 cases 
where patents existed the market days were other than those speci 
fied Fairs were found to exist to the number of 1297, but again 
authority was in most cases lacking, for 485 had no patents and 324 
occurred on unauthorised dates The Commission expressed itself 
m the following general terms 

l\ben we consider the present state of most of our Irish markets, the 
filth, the confusion, naj , the actual danger, women and children thrown 
down, the passengers obstructed by horses and cows, sheep and pigs, 
indiscriminately mixed up together, or bj the stall of an apple-sjoin^ 
or the co% ered standmg of some little ^ endor of cabco and ribbands w o 
has erected his temporary shelter in the thoroughfare, whilst at 
outlet, tolI-coUectors armed with bludgeons are claimmg and cnfow^g 
their obnoxious claims, coropare this mth the condition of Continen 
msirkets, the secure pens for cattle, the secluded abattoirs, etc. 
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Conditions of course -were not as bad as this in other parts of the 
United Kingdom, but the necessity for the overhauling of a system 
that had remained untouched from mediaeval times was obvious 
Apart from the actual inconvemences and discomforts that 
awaited persons visiting such markets, there existed still greater 
abuses which insistently called for remedial measures The first was 
connected with the system of tolls and dues extracted from those 
who sold goods, and the second was represented by the anomalous 
system of weights and measures currently in use To a much smaller 
extent both disabilities were also found to exist on this side of St 
George’s Channel, but as the histone mstances of the tolls found at 
Newcastle on Tyne and certain other towns have been frequently 
described, and as the question of weights and measures will be dealt 
with as a whole, Ireland may again furmsh exclusive evidence Tolls, 
in one or in many forms, had been extorted from sellers, or pro 
spective sellers, at practically all Irish markets from time im* 
memorial, but, some twenty five years before the Commission's 
enquiry, extensive noting had caused their abolition m many towns 
of Leinster, Ulster and parts of Munster Those that were met with 
were of many types One, known as “toll thorough”, and described 
as “the worst in Ireland”, was collected at the entrances to towns 
upon all merchantable stuffs, whether sold or not, the proceeds 
bemg theoretically devoted to the repair of walls, streets and bridges 
The “gateage toll”, found m Cork, was exceedingly unpopular, 
bemg “m fact a tax levied upon agnciiltural produce of the sur 
rounding country for the purpose of defrayingexpenses which should 
in justice be borne by local taxation, and no part of it is applied in 
affordmg any accommodation or equivalent to those who contribute 
almost exclusively to its production” The system by which such 
tolls were leased out was condemned, and instances quoted in which 
the collectors ranged from the above mentioned individuals, armed 
'vith bludgeons, to illiterate old women All vendors, mcluding of 
course women, were liable to be closely searched by these custodians, 
who were respecters of nobody, and extended their demands to 
Cover payment on small quantities of provisions, such as eggs, fish, 
apples and so forth, introduced by women and children ^ propos of 
this, the Report contains the following passage “For instance the 
stockings that guls carry to market are subject to tollage At Gort 
^ woman carrjnng a bundle of straw on her back, which she sold for 
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fourpence, was charged a penny toU In Skibhereen a woman bring 
mg m three fish on a Sunday mommg was stopped and one of tfie 
fish seized because she was unable to pay a peimy, the toll de 
manded” In consequence of this obnoxious system the Com 
mission found that evasion was very rife and that counter measures 
were in the habit of bemg taken, which led to yet further irregulari 
ties For instance, an Act of the time of Queen Anne had ordained 
that cattle remaimng unsold at a market might be removed free 
from payment of toll, but “we found the persons employed as col 
lectors in many places endeavouring to meet the constant evasion of 
tolls by obliging all persons leaving the fair with cattle, and claunmg 
to be exempt as unsold, to go through some form, such as touchmg 
a piece of paper posted on a board or a book fastened to a pole, and 
to pledge themselves thereby to the truth of their statements This 
IS called ‘clearing the cattle’ and, we regret, is very extensiveb 
practised” It will be agreed that perhaps the Englishman’s ideas 
of Donnybrook Fair are, after all, not so exaggerated as the natives 
would have him believe 

The Commission recommended — and its recommendations 


applicable to the whole Kingdom as well as to Ireland— that proper 
sites should be provided for markets, that responsible persons should 
be placed in authority over them, that facilities for the erection of 
stalls and for the provision of weighing scales should be availabki 
and, lastly, that all deductions and allowances for “ tret, beamago- 
porterage, brokerage ’ should be illegal It is doubtful if tolls ha 
exercised any direct influence upon the sale of agncultural produce 
or upon its cost to the public , rather w ere their iawbacks refleow 
in the general sense of interference with indinduaJ liberty and t « 
inquisitory powers they conferred The charges made for the use o 
stalls or for the right of selling at present-day markets, in some cas^ 
represent tolls once levied, but they are sums that can be ascertain 
m advance and the incidence of which does not generally hear any 
fixed proportion to the value of the goods disposed of or to 
volume of business transacted TVhilst a few markets are still con^ 
ducted on the principle of charging pro rata for the produce ente o 
them, tolls in the nature of octroi at the entrance to towns are no 
non existent m this country, although notices concerning them m ; 


still be seen affixed to walls 

British w eights and measures have alw ays been a source 


of wonder 
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to other nations, and, again, Ireland furnishes the most striking ex 
amples of confusion A report, made to the Lord Lieutenant bj the 
Registrar General m the year 1856, contained the following extra 
ordinary catalogue of umts then m use In different Counties wheat 
was sold by the barrel of 22 stones, the cwt of 112 Ib or the stone 
of 14 lb , oats, by the barrel, which might contam 12, 14, 24 or 33 
stones, barley, by the barrel of 16 and 24 stones Potatoes were 
dealt ID by the barrel also, bat the number of stones contained was 
\'anousIy found to be 15, 20, 21, 24, 32, 40, 48, 64, 72, 80, 95 and 96, 
they were sold, too, by the stone of 14, 15, 16, 21 and 2S lb , as well 
as by the hundredweight E\en in towns m the same County dif 
ferent weights were m use, naturally, comparison between the crops 
in various localities was thereby made unpossihle, as, for mstance, a 
jield of eight barrels of potatoes per acre m Roscommon would be 
equivalent to one of thirtj two per acre in County Dublin 
A Select Committee, appointed to enquire into the question of the 
weights and measures used for the sale of gram in the United Kmg 
dom, issued its Report m 1898 This document afforded an extra 
ordinary commentary on the existmg situation, for it contained a 
summar> showing the various measures in use m those markets that 
came withm the province of the Com Returns Act From these 189 
towns came reports of no less than fort> six different eighed mea 
sures for wheat, which ranged from 52 to 90 lb a bushel, there were 
also twentj six measures varying from 42 to TO Ib , for barle> , and 
thirty six for oats, ranging from 35 to 63 lb Each part of the United 
Kingdom advocated, through expert witnesses, the standardising 
ofits own selected unit Thus the Scots com traders urged that sale 
by the hundredweight was the onlj proper method for all cereals 
the Li\ erpool Com Association naturallj wished to see their cental 
of 100 lb adopted elsewhere, and groups of Counties such as 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire mamtamed that a departure from the 
quarter of 496 lb would cause complaint, the East Anglian coomb 
was declared unheard of m the West of England Complications 
caused by the indiscrimmate use of such terms as ‘ sale by weight ’ , 
"sale by measure” and ‘sale b> weighed measure” led the Com 
nuttee to recommend that, in sales bj the latter method, for pur 
poses of conversion, standard weights should be adopted “Natural” 
weight was of course the root trouble m all such operations, but un 
expected difficulties cropped up when it was suggested that it might 
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be Ignored; for instance, sellers of barley grown for malting purposes 
declared that here values did not depend on the weight of the gram, 
which was merely a secondary consideration The Committee con 
eluded its labours by issuing, •with two very minorrecommendations, 
the far reaching one that the hundredweight should become the 
universal basis for sales of all cereals in Great Britain, as, fay the 
tune in question, it already -was m Ireland Exactly thirty years 
passed before legislation to this effect was put into operation In 
the meantime the complexities revealed in the methods m vogue a 
getvetatiou ago were not abated, and the “natural” weight of com 
was annually the subject of official appraisement and explanation 
Even during more recent years the existence of local measures was 
a constant source of trouble, for in an official enquiry by a Govern- 
ment Department during the war local agricultural Reporters re- 
ferred to “loads” of wheat and to “Carlisle” bushels of oats, whilst 
coombs, bags, sacks, quarters and bushels were used indiscriminately 
in the same districts Our national custom of having two different 
quarters m the case of home produced and imported cereals caused 
endless confusion, and did not simplify the difficulties attendant on 
the negotiations between the farmers and the Government when the 
question of relating the price of British wheat to that of imported 
was under consideration Fortunately this e-vol has been remedied, 
for, since January 1st, 1923, under the Com Sales Act of 1921, the 
hundredweight has become the only recognised unit of measurement 
for the sale, not only of cereals, but also of meal, beans, potatoes and 
agricultural seeds , although it is not unusual to see recorded, side by 
side with it, the equivalent expression m quarters How it was that 
steps to this end had not been taken years before will always be a 
mystery Not only was thesystem of measures in vogue indefensible, 
but frequently the enforcing of it was neglected, and such powers as 
the Weights and Jleasures Act conferred were not taken advantage 
of as they should ha> e been The evidence adduced on this point be- 
fore the Commission of 1887 was overwhelming, the vast majority 
of the sufferers being small agriculturists As an extraordinary 
anomaly, it may be mentioned that the University of Cambridge 
was long invested by Act of Parliament with the custody and use of 
the weights and measures (including a rod used to check that 
peculiar local unit, the yard of butter) used in the toivn, and had the 
appointment of the Inspectors Gunning, in his account of Stur- 
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bridge Fair, says that after the prodamation, solemnly aimouncing 
that pumshment would be meted out to anj ^ho sold beer m mugs 
other than those allowed by the Umversity, it would be obser% ed 
that the majority present were partakmg of that refreshment from 
mugs shamefully under the standard measure He added that the 
publicans appeared genumely to believe that the money they paid 
for licences at the Commissary’s court was for permission to sell 
short measure. If such things could happen under University juris 
diction, what irregulanties must have existed in remote markets to 
the detriment of the agricultural trader^ 

It IS henceforward necessary to differentiate between the methods 
of sale traditional to each of the commodities produced by the agri 
culturist In mediaev al times the bulk of the wheat, in common with 
other cereals, did not travel beyond the confines of the manor or 
parish in which it had been grown, but certain minor movements be 
tween mdividual manors have been recorded, and small quantities 
of gram were of course conveyed to the towns, but m general wheat 
was consumed on the spot The necessity for conserving supplies w as 
always present, for, durmg the Roman occupation of this country, 
stone built granaries had been freely erected, and the clerical tithe- 
owners referred to m Chapter vu were constantly exercised as to the 
best means of storing their com When a surplus was made av ailable 
by improved methods of husbandry, and its transportation facih 
tated by new means of communication, repressive measures, aimed 
at the middleman, w ere instituted Ev en recognised dealings at ap 
proved centres were hedged in by countless restnctions, as witness 
an extract from the Ltber Albus of the time of Edward I, quoted m 
the Report of the Commission on markets 

Also as to com dealers who bnng com into the citj (of London] for 
sale — that no one shall sell by show or sample But they shall come to 
certain places m the city established with their carts laden, and with their 
horses having the loads upon them without selhng anything, and without 
getting nd of anything and that no com shall be sold until the hour 
of Prune run" at St Paul s, under the penalty of forfeiting the com 

Eventually dealers came to be recognised as essential links m the 
commercial chain, and, for the export trade at least, were granted 
considerable rights East Anglia always provided a surplus for 
»iov ement, either to other parts of the country or to foreign states, 
and here intermediaries were m the strongest position Under the 
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later Com I.aws it became necessaiv to ascertam the average pnce 
of gram, and for this purpose certam zones Trere at first delimited, 
but eTentuall\ numerous markets scattered about the countij be- 
came offiaallv recognised as providing the data required for such 
purposes as the Tithe Commutation Act of 1886, and certam of them 
•were agam adopted as centres imder the Com Returns \ct of 1882 
The average values prepared from the reports of Inspectors imder 
the above Act have alreadv been referred to as furnishing grounds 
of contention to farmers and other pavers of tithe, but, from the 
statistical standpomt, thev are of some value as showing the fluctua 
tions m the quantities of cereals sold at different markets over a long 
senes of vears, but, of course, onl\ a fraction of all the gram dealt m 
comes within this official purview The prohibition of sale by sample, 
contained m the L{ber Albus, would strike present day vendors as 
an mtolerable restnction, but the contemporarv legislators doubtless 
had good grounds for distrusting this form of transaction and for 
standardising what came to be known as ‘ pitch sales ’ The general 
tendency endeneed dunng the last half century has been towards 
the aggrandisement of certain alreadt important gram markets and 
the decav of rnani of the lesser, this is mamly attributable to the 
mtroduction of large commercial nulls which attract the bulk of the 
gram from districts withm a considerable radius, while, at the same 
time, catermg for foreign supplies Apart from the markets speciallv 
reserved for dealmgs in imported gram, such as Liverpool and m 
London the Baltic, the largest transactions take place m a handful 
of centres mainlv situated withm range of the com producmg areas 
Promment among these are Norwich, Cambndge, Peterborough and 
Lincoln The old fashioned miller, who often bought direct from the 
farmer has m large measure disappeared, even as his wmd and water 
mills have given wav to steam — his place bemg taken by dealers 
bu%*ing on behalf of large companies 

^Vhilst perhaps somcthmg can still be urged agamst the an 
achronisms involsed in the British svstem of selling gram, no 
complaints have been put forward that the middleman, is, m this 
particular trade, taking an imdue share of the profits, whatever may 
be the delinquencies of subsequent functionaries Dealers have not 
been accused of securmg more than a ver\ small fraction of the cost 
of the gram, and when it reaches the miller, Bntish wheat has been 
saddled with on]% a few additional pence pier quarter The processes 
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it then passes through before reaching the consumer, and the per 
sons involved m those processes, must bear the brunt of the charges 
so frequently levied From the farmer’s pomt of view the selling of 
his gram is one of the most straightforward transactions that are 
open to hun, for he is sure of finding purchasers at current prices 
whenever he chooses to part with it, and can rely upon securing un 
mediate payment Gram keeps better than most of the articles he 
produces, requires no preparation for market and travels well, if the 
same could be said for other agncultural products, some of the 
prmcipal difficulties and expenses attendant on their sale would 
be absent Incidentally, gram is almost the prerogative of large 
farmers, which no doubt accounts for the absence of attempts to 
extend co operative pnnciples to its sale in this coimtry, and to their 
comparative failure, except for export trade, abroad 
Compared with conditions m the United States and other large 
exporting centres, the internal marketing of British grain seems a 
parochial affair This country has need for no such orgamsation as 
that represented bj the three stage transportation found in North 
America, and lack of space, therefore, forbids an account of the 
conseyance of wheat from the field to the local market, thence to 
the primary market and finally to the seaboard, but certam features 
deserve a few passing words The Umted States Government plays 
a far more intimate part m the handlmg and safeguarding of gram 
than IS the case m European countries By an elaborate system of 
inspection, from the primary markets onwards it secures a high 
standard and strict classification m the various grades, it also takes 
steps to check the tendencj for combinations among warehouse and 
eIe^ ator interests to attain too much prominence The value of these 
measures can best be appreciated when it is stated that, prior to the 
war, the costs added to a bushel of wheat, after travellmg from the 
centra] States to the sea coast, amounted to about serenpence Tbe 
suggestion sometimes put forward that operations on the Chicago 
and other exchanges were apt to raise prices undulj has been shown 
to be without foundation But, if neither transport, nor financial 
dealings ha\e so far ad\erselj affected the final purchaser, there 
remain possibilities that will contmue to require watching in the 
future In no other countiy in the world has the clea\age between 
the producer and the middleman become so marked, and many 
thousands of pereous make a living bj bujnng and selling gram that 
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they never handle Then, despite State regulations, there exists 
Tvhat virtually amounts to a monopoly in the shape of Associations 
of dealers; the railway companies also generally succeed in fending 
off competition from fresh elevator interests by refusing access to 
their lines The n hole trade differs so widely from that found in this 
country that criticism or appreciation are both difficult, but, from 
the American farmer’s standpoint, the rapidity with which he has 
hitherto been able to secure the bulk of his money, and the small 
amount of trouble involved after he has threshed his crops, are note 
northj features If the American system of mixing and grading 
wheat appears open to abuse, it must be remembered that the State 
authorises, and, indeed, superintends, all processes which it under- 
goes in transit and that the producer benefits by having additional 
outlets for mfeivor qualities provided him 

That ^Vheat Pools never, m the States, made the headway they 
have achieved north of the International frontier, is, nevertheless, 
remarkable, since this form of control had been widely applied to 
other producing organisations from the end of the mneteenth cen- 
tury The post war movement started m 1919 with a Pool m Okla- 
homa, quickly followed by one known as the North-West Pool, em 
bracing the States of Idaho and Washington By 1922, there was 
a total of fifteen Pools, scattered over the wheat producing areas of 
the country, but their further numerical expansion was checked by 
amalgamation of the smaller bodies The following year the Pools 
then in existence could only claim to have handled a little over 
3 per cent of the total crop With falling prices these American 
associations of producers found themselves in difficulties, which 
riere accentuated by reason of the fact that they had not, in most 
instances, bound their members for periods longer than a year 
Financial considerations loomed larger as advance payments were 
found to be out of harmony snth the pnces subsequently secured, 
and those responsible for the ultimate direction of affairs found 
themselves hopelessly engaged m defending “ orderly marketing . 
W ith the acl\ ent o1 the T ederal Tarm Board the position was 'nfi- 
proved, for that body encouraged the formation of the National 
Gram Corporation, which in turn assumed control over a groning 
proportion of American wheat Ultimately, in 1931, the Federal 
Farm Board, which claimed to have been holding over two hundred 
millions of bushels off the market and claimed correspondingly to 
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have maintained prices, announced, on financial grounds, a dis 
continuance of this policy, VErith results that are referred to in sub 
sequent pages Here it must su£5ce to state that the only eon 
cession that could be made to wheat growers was an undertaking 
that this gram should not at once be jettisoned upon the markets, 
but, save in the case of sales to foreign Governments for relief pur 
poses or by barter, would be disposed of in moderate quantities 
IVith pnces falhng still further, world competition demonstrated 
that the United States producer, even when bolstered up by ‘ re 
volvmg funds ”, the McNary Haugen legislation and a Gram Stabil 
isation Committee, could not dominate the chronological and the 
geographical marketmg of wheat 

Apart from Canada, other exporting countries of the world have 
not attained to American levels either m the physical or the financial 
handling of gram, for one finds m the Argentine and elsewhere 
human power taking the place of mechamcal, and dealings confined 
withm more exact boundaries both of time and of space That withm 
less than a generation from now the United States will possess an 
internal trade only in wheat is certam, and the importing countries 
of Europe will be more dependent upon nations some of whose 
methods of marketmg will require to be remodelled, but producers 
at home will reap little benefit until that more distant time when 
world conditions and the world standard of production tend to 
equalise Indications are not lacking, bon ever, that most of the 
other British Dependencies will soon be equipped for cereal export 
on the United States plan, for South Afnca, Jsew South Wales and 
Vietona ha\ e already mslalled elevators m order to deal with maize 
and wheat m bulk 

Canada deserves special mention in this connection, for she was 
the pioneer m the development of Pools designed for exportation of 
gram upon a really laige scale A Dommion IVheat Board having 
been successfully operated during the wwr, in 1920 its continuation 
i\as demanded by the farmers’ representatu es Failing to secure 
acquiescenceto their wishes.they next persuadedthe official organisa 
tions m such Pro\'iiices as Alberta, Mamtoba and Saskatchewan to 
appomt committees of investigation The recommendations of these 
bodies were unanimouslj in favour of pooling principles and, by 
1923, l^islatiie sanction for the foimation of several Provincial 
Pools had been secured That of Alberta was actually the first to 
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commence operations; this lias for the season 1923-4, during which 
time, with a membership of 29,000, it handled upwards of 30,000,000 
bushels of wheat and demonstrated its ability to increase the price 
secured for its members above that ruling on the open market by 
5 cents per bushel Manitoba and Saskatchewan followed quickly, 
the former securing a membership of 10,000 by 1925 and the latter, 
one of 45,000, their controlled area amounted to over 7,000,000 
acres Thus, with the addition of smaller organisations, the move- 
ment had, within barely two years, enrolled almost 100,000 persons, 
who directed the produce of more than 11,000,000 acres of gram 
Wisely, the methods adopted since the start had been, firstly, to aim 
at obtaining as members some 50 per cent of the growers in the area 
about to be organised and, secondly, to bind them by means of five 
year contracts to deliver to the Pool the whole of their saleable 
grain, concurrently, there was an undertaking, on behalf of the 
Pool, to advance, as initial payment, a very considerable proportion 
of the value of the wheat — m the case of the Alberts Pool, this was 
75 cents on a price that was finally just over the dollar The next 
stage comprised an incursion by the Pools into a heavy capital de 
velopment, m order to compete with the facilities offered by railway 
and elevator interests The Canadian farmer had by now completely 
outstripped the American in this field and expansion continued upon 
a \ery large scale, until, from 1925 up to 1981, the Canadian Wheat 
Pool, an amalgamation of the three Praine orgamsations just de- 
scribed, could claim that it had handled more than half of the 
Country’s wheat With the catastrophic fall in world prices, accom- 
panied by abnormally large crops, and, consequently, by large un 
sold surpluses, the Pool ivas, after 1929, faced with financial dif- 
ficulties, to alleviate which it was eventually forced to seek financial 
assistance from the State The primary cause of its troubles was an 
over-optimistic advance made to members upon their 1929 crop, to 
coi er which commitments the Provincial Governments had to give 
mortgages on the Pool’s further stocks Eventually, certain re- 
orgamsation took place in the Central body, accompanied by the 
delegation of pou ers to the Provincial Pools In circumstances such 
as those ruling m 1931 and 1932, this implies no stigma upon the 
particular method of handling wheat, nhich will quite probably, 
in the near future, reiert to its former position of strength 
Extrai agant claims ha\ e, of course, been made upon its behalf, but 
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•when they are discounted, it is ob-vious that a large ^Vheat Pool can 
perform i aluable functions fonts members — ^pronded the latter are 
numerically dominant and are legally tied to memberehip for a 
lengthy period of years — upon a relatii ely small capital, can in- 
crease the returns secured by its members, but not for mdefimte 
periods, and can, in normal times, handle its members’ output more 
economically than would be possible for other undertakings This, 
howe\er, is not tantamount to claiming for Pools complete pre 
science together with the ability to perform financial miracles, both 
of which attributes would ha^ e been necessary possessions to enable 
them to come unscathed through recent times 

In Australia, compulsory \Mieat Pools came into existence during 
the war years and, when peace returned, were succeeded m each of 
the separate States by very similar voluntaiy bodies, in New Zea 
land, too, the same system is m \ogue In all cases customs and 
requirements approximate to those alread> described m Canada, 
and, in. most distncts, a quantity approaching half of the total out- 
turn passes through the Pools, whose officials regard themselves 
purelj as selling agents and not as controllers of future prices 
The inhabitants of this countrj are apt to look upon the problems 
of v\heat production overseas exclusi\el> from their bearmg on 
prices at home, but it must be remembered that the producer abroad 
IS interested in getting the maximum price for his wares, and does 
not as a rule mind what their ultimate destination may be On the 
other hand, British farmers are dependent upon conditions rulmg 
abroad, and the prices of intensivel) raised British gram -will always 
bear a close relationship to those secured extensivelj by these com 
petit ors, so that once agam the old problem of the divergent interests 
of the producer and consumer is raised Both British and overseas 
farmers see considerable profits made m the cereals they have raised, 
but these are realised in the last, or manufactured, stage, and do not 
represent potential gams lost to themseh es This factor has been 
frequentlj commented on in the past, for the dispantj between the 
price of wheat and that of the quartern loaf has receiv ed full treat 
ment from such writers as the late Sir H Rew In a contribution 
to the Journal of the Royal AgncitUurcd Society some fortv j ears ago 
he dre-w attention to the fact that, when wheat had stood at 39^ the 
quarter, the loaf was retailed at5Jd butonij a halfpenny reduction 
u as effected when a 10s drop occurred in the cost of gram Similar 
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evidence has been forthcoming on many occasions during the last 
century, so that after the fall in prices of 1921, the failure of the loaf 
to return to a level commensurate with that of wheat was nothing 
novel, for there is an ample margin for profit in those two trades 
■which prepare the gram for consumption Thus at the present tune 
the cost of the wheat in the quartern loaf (sold at 7d ) does not 
exceed 2d The consumer can always be interested in attempts at 
reducing the price he is asked to pay, but the agricultural producer, 
when naturally attempting to secure a larger share in those prices, 
eeases to be an object of sympathy to the former Fuller considera 
tion of this problem of the relationship between the price of wheat 
and that of bread is deferred to Chapter xviii 

The sale of livestock, which represents another, and most im 
portant, branch of the agricultural mdustry, has not attaching to it 
the halo formed by legal custom and enactments that were observed 
in the case of cereals ^Vorks, such as the Z.t6er Albus, confine them- 
selves m this connection to quotmg ordinances such as the following, 
which merely deals with recalcitrant buyers— “and whereas some 
butchers do buy beasts of country folks, and as soon as they have 
the beasts m their houses kill them and then at their own pleasures 
delay the peasants of their pay, or else tell them that they may take 
their beasts *’ , to this a list of penalties was appended That the 
system now in vogue for transporting all forms of livestock is quite 
recent in origin is sometimes overlooked, for, almost withm hvuig 
memory, the marsh fed bullocks of Norfolk were driven to Smith 
field, and the North Road itself was incessantly traversed by parties 
of drovers and their charges, the latter having been specially shod 
for the purpose, calves were occasionally conveyed m huge two 
stoned wagons, turkeys from Norfolk and geese from the Midlands 
walked, by easy stages and m large flocks, the hundred miles to 
market, losing apparently little weight on the journey The spectacle 
of frenzied cattle being urged through the streets was familiar to 
Londoners until the middle of the last century, when the advent of 
the railways finally obviated the necessity to convey livestock by 
road, and the increasing proportion of our meat supplied from over 
seas w as reflected in the altered appearance of Smithfield and other 
markets 

Consideration of the methods of selling livestock must be confined 
to the problems involved in transactions between the breeder, or 
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rearer, and the butcher, reference to such questions as the local 
movements and sale of stock for fattemng purposes being omitted 
The outstanding feature, and one which has been adversely com 
mented upon for upwards of a century, is that animals are still, to a 
great extent, sold “by eye”, and the farmers thus lose, and others 
gam, what must annually amount to a large sum of money Sir 
H Rew, when m\ estigating the past history of this custom, showed 
that attempts mnumerable had been made to demonstrate to farmers 
that weight alone should be the guiding factor in sales, at least, of 
cattle Tables of calculated weights based on measurements were 
repeatedly compiled, and actual demonstrations, arranged by such 
persons as Sir John Lawes, showed convmcmgly the bias that 
existed in favour of the expert purchaser, but the farmer, who was 
the one person to have compelled a change in custom, seemed 
genuinely to prefer that sales should proceed without reference to 
any consideration other than that of the appearance of the ammals 
All impartial authonties agreed that the butcher, by dmt of constant 
practice, must me^^tably be a better judge of the amount of meat he 
was purchasing than was the farmer, and test after test showed the 
truth of this In 1891 the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) 
Act required those m charge of markets to provide means of weigh 
mg animals This represented a considerable advance, but, so great 
was their apathy, that it is doubtful if the Act would ever have been 
placed on the Statute-book if it had been left to the initiative of 
farmers alone For j ears after the compulsory introduction of these 
facilities little advantage was taken of them, but durmg the last 
twentj 5 ears there has been a steady accession to the numbers of 
beasts sold by weight The Table on p 290, issued bj the Ministry 
of Agnculture, records the progress made durmg the first decade 
It should be observed that the statistics relate only to certain 
markets, and that the j ears when rigid control of sales existed have 
been excised 

It IS noteworthy that the percentage of fat cattle weighed was 
much higher than that of stores, but the increase in this figure during 
the ten j ears in question had been greater in the case of the latter 
Scotland led the way in this connection, for there the proportion of 
fat cattle weighed was some 80 per cent of the total, but of the num 
bers of livestock of all kinds changing hands m the Umted Kingdom, 
it IS obvnous that only a fraction passed over the weigh bridge, so 
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Fat cattle Store cattle 


Year 

Number 

enteriBg 

Number 

weighed 

j Percentage 

1 of Dumber 

1 weighed 

1 to Dumber 

Number 

entenng 

Number 

weighed 

Percentage 
of number 
weighed 
to number 
entenng 

1911 

603,187 

175,235 

[ 29-0 

208,993 

87,702 

12 6 

1912 

483,837 

151,102 

31 2 

314,248 

47,980 

15 3 

1913 

503,348 

159,464 

31 S 

442,715 

66,039 

14 9 

1914 

486,187 

1&4.453 

338 

382,121 

63,896 

16-7 

1915 

434^67 

180,319 

36 5 

411,075 

74,821 

18 2 

1916 

511,086 

188,809 

369 

415,260 

80,113 

19 3 

1917 

512,509 

207,292 

40-4 

408,188 

81,813 

20-0 

1920 

171,437* 

68,490* 

40 0* 

446,565 

89.453 

20K) 

1921 

337,829 

153,787 

43 5 

332,519 

60,160 

181 


* Six mootbs only. 


that there was ample room for further e0orts to be made at popular- 
ising this method of sale The usual reasons adduced against it are 
that “farmers prefer the old ways’’, and that, naturally, butchers 
do not urge its merits upon them It is also possible that market 
authorities may in the past hare been partly to blame, for, m many 
recorded instances, they appeared to consider that their liabilities 
were met so long as a weigh-bridge was installed somewhere m the 
\’icmity of their market. Such erections are not likely to be in great 
demand if their presence is not patent, or if access to them is dif- 
ficult, especially if there is a feeling abroad that they are merely in- 
tended to comply with some unnecessary regulation. Sale by weight 
at once introduces the question of the relationship borne by dressed 
carcases to linng animals — a point that cannot be pursued further 
than by sajnng that over sixty years ago experiments at Rothamsted 
gave a figure varying from 58 to 60 per cent., and special investiga- 
tions made for the Commission on Markets and Tolls in 1887 re- 
corded from 55 up to 62 per cent ; fat stock at Smithfield has been 
found to yield over 64 per cent , and the Army Cattle Committee 
during the war published figures varying between 51 and 63 per 
cent. These results show that, even when the weigh-bridge is utilised, 
there is still considerable discrepancy between the quantities of 
meat butchers secure from different classes of ammals — a discrep- 
ancy that some farmers wouldpethapsclaim the traditional methods 

of sale would recognise. 
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Once more the disparity between the price secured by the pro 
ducer and that charged to the consumer is apparent, but again it is 
most marked m the last stage Meat is retailed in butchers’ shops 
at prices that seem frequently to court enquiry, the explanation 
tendered being invariably associated with indirect charges Here, 
as with that other raw material, wheat, the farmer is practically 
powerless, for the processes necessary to prepare both articles for 
human consumption are entirely outside his capacity to undertake 
The urban dweller protests vigorously at the cost of his loaf and of 
his ]omt, expresses surprise that the farmer receives so small a part 
of the sum he pays, but, naturallj, is only interested m steps that 
may effect a reduction in retail prices, considering any reallocation 
of profits as a matter outside his concern On those occasions when 
farmers, or associations of fanners, have attempted to short circuit 
the middlemen by slaughtering their own livestock they have sue 
ceeded in demonstratmg these facts, but have lacked the trade 
organisation to carry on such a policy indefinitely Until recently 
it seemed as if, in the case of wheat and li%estock, the agriculturist 
must look upon himself as the producer of raw material, and leave 
to the State the responsibility of checking the rapacitj of those who 
afterwards handled or prepared it for market 





Chapter XIV 

MARKETS AND MARKETING (continued) 

Methods of selling other fonns of agricultural produce difficulties confronting fruit 
growers , preparation for markets , cost of carnage CoTernment action m the United 
States, the organisation of producers lo Bntisb Dominions, State action m Great 
Bntam, the Empire Marketing Board and other bodies, the Agncultural Marketing 
Acts of 1931 and 1033 

Dunng the last decade successite British Governments have 
stirred themselves into making very searchmg enquiries mto all 
cognate matters affectmg rural markets In 1924, a Departmental 
Committee of the Slimstry of Agnculture, popularly referred to as 
the “Linlithgow Committee”, after its cbairmaD, the Marquess of 
Linlithgow, reported fully upon the prices and methods of djstnbu 
tion of all agricultural products Then, the Empire Marketing 
Board came into existence, charged, m the first instance, with the 
support of the home producer, the urban consumers’ mterests were 
remembered when the Food Council was established— a consul 
tative and inquisitory body without much power of izutiatire. 
Most of these organisations have pubbshed extremely full and 
unbiased Reports upon different commodities m relation to supply 
and demand The Ministry of Agnculture, too, has \ entured further 
into this field, for, dunng the last seven years or so, it has produced 
upwards of forty remarkably complete and mterestmg Reports m its 
(“Orange”) Economic Senes, these, some of which have been 
fostered by the Empire Marketing Board, range from an academic 
monograph upon “Price Stabilisation” to reviews upon “Fliud 
5IUk” and the “Marketing of Skins and Hides” A wealth of 
matenal has, accordingly, been made available for all classes of the 
commumty and there is now no longer any excuse to plead ignorance 
upon any matter affecting the business side of British agnculture 
The very far reaching legislation that has recently been placed upon 
the Statute book, mainly as a result of the prominence given to the 
whole subject by these means, will be found dealt with at the end of 
this Chapter In the meantime, certain historical features, together 
with some widespread tendencies, call for preliminary discussion 
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Where the producer raises articles that reach the consumer m 
practically unchanged form, he should be m a position to secure 
better terms, but, actually, he is often at a ^orse disadvantage than 
iras the case mth the staple commodities dealt with in the pre\uous 
Chapter Fruit, vegetables, ^gs and poultry are purchased retail 
exactly as thej leat e the farm, but the apparent profit taken bj the 
shopkeeper is apt to be out of all proportion to the producer s share 
Here matters are on a totally different footing from the sale of wheat 
or livestock, and numerous attempts have been made to eliminate 
altogether the middleman and the retailer, but have not met Muth 
unqualified success It must, however, be stated here and now, that 
many allegations of undue profit making m these particular branches 
of the industrj have, by the abo\ e mentioned official investigations, 
been shown to be groundless, or else to have been greatlv ex 
aggerated, nevertheless, the opportunities for extortion are here 
obvious and ha\e frequently been seized It is probable that, as, 
^\nth the exception of milk, these commodities are mainlj the stand 
b> of small farmers, the industry as a whole has not felt compelled 
actively to collaborate — ^large farmers who possess the necessary 
influence and capital often treating products other than cereals, 
livestock and milk as mere side Imes Jomt action on the part of 
producers has on more than one occasion enabled dairy farmers to 
counter the proposals of milk retailers but here the producers hav e a 
virtual monopoly m their hands All other small stuff ’ has to meet 
competition from abroad but the maigm for profits is none the less 
large That the bearings of the problem, both in regard to foreign 
competition and to the multifarious commissions sometimes ex 
tracted, are not new can be seen from such excerpts as the following, 
taken from The Times of Maj 20th 1822 

A V essel with 40 tons of potatoes arrived here [Portsmouth] a few days 
Since, from Jersej for which the master had giv en m that island 20/ per 
ton immediately on her ancbonog she was visited by a speculator in the 
article who purchased the cargo at forty five shillings per ton, on his waj 
from Spithead to the Point he met a second speculator, who gav e him 
fift\ shilhngs per ton which this third speculator retailed m a few hours 
after the arrival of the \ essel at eightj shillings per ton If thej were sold 
retail at the then market pnce £T 6 8 was obtained for what a fen days 
before cost twenty shilhngs 

On all sides are seen comparable present daj examples of growers 
receiving pence for articles that are paid for by the public m shillings, 
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and that have reached the latter m untouched condition Reference 
to CO operation — the favourite ranedial measure put forward— is 
deferred to a separate Chapter, but other suggestions deserve brief 
notice The traditional method of securing direct access to the final 
purchaser is by means of the public market There is no doubt that, 
formerly, the bulk of butter, eggs, fruit and poultry was so disposed 
of, but the multiplication of large stores and the trend of shop 
keepers themselves to appropriate positions in the markets has 
modified the situation The actual cost of engaging a stall was almost 
insignificant, but the obligation of constant attendance that 
devolved upon either a member of the farmer’s family or upon a 
hired representative tended to act as a deterrent That this form of 
direct sale can affect retailers is obvious when the growing number of 
stalls occupied by them in provincial markets is observed The real 
Small Holder has another outlet, for he can hawk his goods from 
door to door in neighbouring towns Associations of smaller pro 
ducers, again, occasionally trespass upon the retailer's own ground 
by setting up shops for what amounts to co operative sale, but here 
the necessity to provide permanent supervision involves considerable 
outgoings, and has frequently led to disunion between the under 
takers Arguments used against the individual system of sale 
mainly attach to its apparent wastefulness , it is pointed out that the 
bi weekly setting forth of three or four men, each with pony and 
cart, to convey a few pounds’ weight of produce to a distant market 
IS uneconomic, and that a motor lorry would collect the articles from 
scores of such fanners and deliver them at Jess cost and in shorter 
time But it IS answered that the human element is apt to be left 
out of consideration, and the absence of the small farmer from his 
holding for a day does not necessarily imply a loss of efficiency, 
while an individual selling on his own behalf claims that he is more 
likel) to secure good terms than is a paid representative It is also 
said that regular visits by the farmer to market are conducive to 
widening his business aptitude, and, at the same time, facilitate 
the purchase of his own requirements Where direct sales are 
t’ne ru’it no'c’nmg save the instltoftioii oi stfitre ^ duty on 
imported commodities that are in rivalry with his own can of 
course enable the grower to obtain larger returns than he already 
gets tVhen indirect sales are in question steps can be taken to 
invade the retailer’s province, but, in this event, prices must o 
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course be reduced to a louver level or, alternatively, better \ alue 
be offered 

Milk, cheese, wool and fruit each present special problems 
Transport of the former has expanded from a local into a long 
distance undertaking, and individual farmers are seldom concerned 
■with the retail sale or the actual deh\ery of their milk, but ■where 
they are equipped to undertake these operations the results have 
almost m\ anably been highly remunerative In the case of certain 
East Anglian farms it has been the possession of a “milk round” 
that alone has brought their owners through the last few years 
Actmg together, too, they have shown that this commodity, from 
its very nature, places considerable power m their hands, and, so 
long as there was no danger of over production occurring, dairy 
farmers have generally succeeded in securing a reasonable profit 
Cheese is non adays rarely the subject of individual sale, for the bulk 
of it goes through the hands of middlemen at special markets 
'Wool, agam, provides examples of large annual sales conducted on 
peculiar principles, that, none the less, appear to satisfy all con 
cemed, here, it must be remembered that British fanners have by 
no means a monopoly, and prices are subject to wide flung m- 
fluences Fruit presents special difficulties, for it is more prone to 
fluctuations m supply (and, therefore, in price) than any other 
product of the soil, and at the same time it is ne^ver free from potential 
competition from abroad, there is also nowhere greater dispantv 
found betn een first and last costs All are familiar with accounts 
of tons of plums consigned to Covent Garden or other centres of 
distribution, which, after picking, carriage and commission ha\e 
been paid, returned merely a few shillings to the grower, but such 
things are bound to occur with commodities in erratic supply, 
and the regular returns from smaller consignments on other 
occasions are apt to be overlooked The same argument applies to 
the profits secured by retailers in this trade, for it is too often 
assumed that their annual receipts are closely linked with the 
e\ceptional tumo\ er occurrmg in a fen weeks of summer Probably 
much of the feeling engendered against them would be dissipated if 
the results of their y ear’s trading, which co\ ered long periods when 
o\ erhead charges predominated, were laid open for examination by 
producers Sale of fruit by commission is open to attack, but when, 
as a result, all the difficulties attendant upon finding a regular outlet 
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disappear, it is not easy to put forward counter proposals Nothing 
short of a complete retail organisation, and one capable of extremely 
rapid expansion, could meet the situation, but for long periods of the 
year charges would be mounting up while trade was at a standstill 
Again, only a limited number of towns in this country can absorb 
large quantities of fruit, and, as matters now are, the producing 
distncts send practically the whole of their output either to London 
or the great cities of the North, and no alteration m the system of 
retailing could affect the demands from elsewhere All indications 
lead to the supposition that the commercial grower m the long run 
secures commercial profits, for the acreage under fruit increases 
year by year, and fresh districts are being devoted to this form of 
husbandry The modern developments m preserving and canmng 
are now widely available, and in response to good demands absorb 
growing quantities of both soft fruit and vegetables 
The sale of all types of small agricultural produce within Great 
Britain suffers under one unexpected, but serious, disability, for 
there is no legal compulsion requiting a certain standard of quality 
or level of packing, although the ‘ National Mark” scheme has ift 
certain instances, been quite widely adopted Overseas competitors 
—especially, for example, the Danes — are forced to conform to 
fixed rules in this respect, and the result is seen m the umformlj 
high quality associated with all their produce The reason is two 
fold Practically confined to an export trade, producers are bound 
to join an Association, which in turn must enforce a high standard 
from its individual members The State itself is interested in seeing 
that Danish produce leaves the country in a condition to meet 
severe competition, and therefore initiates, or supplements, every 
step taken by the Associations Bntish producers are free to adopt 
any, or no, standard, so that when their articles meet those of the 
foreigner, packing, grading and guarantees are at best divergent, 
and often inferior It may be urged that in the case of a purely 
internal trade such things matter little, but second thoughts will 
show that, so long as growers are dependent upon retailers, a 
uniform standard that can he relied upon is a considerable asset 
The efforts of individuals frequently need directing, and fresh 
openmgs could often be secured if attention were paid to certain 
elementary details Ireland should occupy in relation to this country 
the position that Denmark has secured for herself, her climate and 
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soil are more suitable for the production of bacon, eggs and cheese 
than are those of the latter, and she is within easier access Peculi* 
aritj of temperament and a ladv of the sense of corporate responsi* 
bihty must be held to blame, of which defects the sev eral attempts 
made by a certain English family to deal with Southern Irish 
producers will afford an illustration An answer to an ad\ ertisement 
offering fo^ls for sale resulted in a pair of birds arriving, which, 
upon examination, were found to be perforated by innumerable 
pellets On expostulations and enquiry being made, the replj came 
from Ireland that the birds were \ ery wild and had to be shot when 
roosting in the trees ’ On another occasion an order for a turkej 
resulted m a magmficent bird being deU\ ered in a condition that 
showed it had been high before it left its natue countrj A third 
effort n as made when sections of honej were bemg ad\ ertised This 
time the English post office notified the consignees that some stickj 
brouTi paper, nhich could not be placed in contact with other 
parcels, awaited their orders The honey had been merely' wrapped 
up in string and paper Finally — and lastly, for that particular 
famih — a sackful of wood anemone plants arrived, the contents of 
which had been sha\ ed off Ie\ el with the ground, and the long roots, 
of course, se^e^ed The minute attention paid to detail by the 
French and other Contmental nations would never allow such 
happemngs as the abo^ e, and it is to be feared that when preference 
IS sho^vn for imported articles, the Irish producer often has nobody 
but himself, or rather, his kind to blame The creameries established 
in Ireland, and the resultant laige quantities of Irish butter sold m 
Great Bntam, show what can be accomplished by a disciplined body , 
e\ en if individuals fail to percei\ e that (in the e\ ent of direct sale) 
the producer s part is not accomplished when he has raised his 
commodities, and that the art of retail salesmanship consists, not 
only in securmg a market, but id retaining it by the aid of satisfied 
customers 

If marketmg Associations can but unpro^ e the means by which 
articles are prepared and deh> ered for sale, a higher ^ alue is boimd 
in the long run to accrue to the latter The contention that the costs 
of carnage eat up an imdue proportion of profits is difficult to 
generalise upon, but it is significant that it is most audible when a 
“slump” pre\ails and prices ha\e fallen If plums are flooding the 
market, or a million additional tons of potatoes are a-v ailable, the 
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railway companies are certam to be blamed for the pecumary 
situation created They themselves made a very effective answer to 
these allegations when, in 1927, they issued a statement showing 
their actual charges for carrying different food stuffs from the 
provinces to London For the sum of one penny, five pmts of milk 
could thus be conveyed from Salisbury, one dozen eggs from Bristol 
three pounds of butter from Somerset, four pounds of meat from 
Liverpool, twelve and a half pounds of potatoes from Spalding and 
eight pounds of jam from Histon The companies further convine 
ingly demonstrated that the proportion attributable to transport of 
the full price paid by the consumers was less than it had been m 
1913 — typical figures being, pre war 4 to 5 per cent , post war 3 to 
4 per cent This, at a time when practically all charges were some 
50 per cent above the 1913 level and the cost of railway labour had 
more than doubled, was unanswerable Subsequently, it will be 
remembered, as a result of partial derating, the companies passed 
on their reliefs to the consignors of agricultural commodities, which 
meant an aggregate reduction of £800,000 per annum upon a class 
of goods that could not previously have been described as o\er 
charged 

That a widespread system of delivery by motor lorries would be 
cheaper than rail transport, even for distances from fifty to one 
hundred miles, is doubtful, that it would be as certam and efficient 
in functioning imder the rapidly changing conditions associated with 
the marketmg of agricultural products is highly improbable The 
alleged preference accorded consignments of imported fruit by 
British railways has also been sho^vn to be baseless, the British 
producer has only to offer his wares in equal bulk to secure at least 
comparable rates On the other hand, attempts made by the com 
pames to help small producers — notably that of the former Great 
Eastern Railway, by which not only special rates w ere granted, but 
even boxes supplied — have not been favourably received Two 
quite recent steps taken by the railways have, however, met wit 
considerable success — the provision of large tank cars for the con 
veyance of milk and the extension, by means of rail head centres, o 
their motor lorry service into rural districts, often far distant rom 
the lines themselves Their organisation, too, of the concentrate 
but fluctuating traffic in connection with the sugar beet factonK 
has again demonstrated to farmers that they have not only frien s 
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upon the railway administration, but also an extremely efficient 
and adaptable service at their command Foreign competition in all 
subsidiary branches of the industry has been intensified, and it 
behoves the home producer to see that he leaves no stone unturned 
to improve his means of countering it, for he cannot expect to rely 
entirely upon direct support from the State 
Indirectly he had secured a small measure of State assistance 
before the imposition of duties, for certain imported articles had to 
be marked with their country of ongm, this, however, was not 
necessanly always a handicap to them, and indeed sometimes it has 
been in the nature of an adi ertisement The provision of markets 
and their adequate maintenance represents the State assumption of 
duties afterwards delegated to local authorities The collection of 
statistics relatmg, not only to prices current, but to the quantities of 
certain commodities exhibited for sale, is perhaps not the least useful 
function xmdertaken for agriculturists by the admimstration A 
description of the former will be found in Chapter xs, and, in regard 
to the latter, it may be pointed out that only m the case of live- 
stock and cereals (and in certam markets) is there any statutory 
obligation on the Ministry of Agriculture to prepare data on these 
lines That very comprehensi\e official descriptions of conditions 
rulmg at numerous centres are a\ailable each veek for producers is 
therefore due to voluntary action on the part of the ]Himstr> in 
issumg its “ Return of Slarket Prices ” The \ alue of these accounts 
IS apparent to anyone who will take the trouble to glance through the 
so called “market reports” of provincial papers — reports which 
would otherwise afford the farmer his only source of information 
There, onJj inaccurate generalisations repeated week after week, 
exaggerated reports, or such extraordinary statistical expressions as 
that “prices have fallen 100 per cent ” greet his ejes Here, too, 
the previously mentioned ‘ Orange” senes of Reports have been of 
inestimable \ alue, and mention must also be made of the Empire 
Marketing Board’s publications dealmg with supplies of pnmary 
goods, both from the producer s and the consumer’s standpoint 
Lastly, the matenal annually incorporated in the statistical returns 
of the Slimstry of Agriculture completes a “ documentation ” which 
IS not only unrivalled m other countries but ndiculously cheap to 
acquire 

In the Umted States the problem of affording some measure of 
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help to agncultuial producers had, until recently, been left m the 
hands of individual States, with the result that*' Bureaux of markets" 
and “State Directors of Slarketmg” appeared, the activities of the 
latter officials co\ ermg such widespread duties as the dissemination 
of information relative to prices and statistics of supplies and to 
the movements of farm products, the promotion of co operative 
associations, the encouraging of standardised packing, gradmg 
inspection and methods of sale, the issuing of official marks for 
approved merchandise, the supplying of advice and assistance to 
individual producers, and generally the facilitating of the internal 
and external sale of their State’s agricultural commodities As the 
typically American cry of “Swat the middleman” was raised in 
regard to the marketing of such articles as fruit and vegetables, it 
was not surprising to find that kfarket Bureaux extended their 
operations to include direct intervention m certain methods of sale 
For instance, James E Boyle m Agricultural Economics declared 
that the New York Department of Foods and Markets “pursued a 
militant course from the start The New York bakers were forced to 
restore the 5 cent loaf of bread, after raising it to 6 cents The pnce 
of cold storage eggs was attacked Jobbers and retailers were 
requu’ed to put signs on cold storage eggs To help the milk pro 
duction interests, an auction of dairy cows was held under the 
supervision of the Department Farm shippers used the Department 
in investigating claims against transportation compames" The 
same writer held that under a Jaw, passed m 1918, “the State 
of New York is equipped with the most complete admimstrative 
machinery in the field of marketing to be found in the United 
States Aside from investigation, advice etc provided for m a 
recent market laws, this New York Jaw provides for the establish 
ment of public markets m cities, towns and villages, and for State 
financial aid to those markets to the extent of 50 per cent of t e 
expense”. With the exception of the attack on the New York 
of bread described above, almost all these American plans had, as 
their primary object, the transference to the producer of t e 
retailer’s profit That, except in the case of fruit, where it was some 
80 to 40 per cent , or vegetables, the retailer’s rate of profit was no 
then really excessive in America, was shown by an analysis, broug 
together in Boyle’s work, of the distnbution of the total cost o 
different products For cattle, the relevant figures appeared to be m 
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the neighbourhood of 25 per cent , for butter from 10 to 20 per cent , 
for eggs 16 per cent , for potatoes 15 to 30 per cent All the abo^e 
figures must be accepted as merely affording rough indications of the 
division of the ultimate cost between the retailer and the producer, 
they do not, of course, offer any criterion as to the rate of return on 
capital secured by each party, and the comparative expenses in- 
\olved m raising and selling the different commodities are also left 
out of the calculation WTien comparing marketmg conditions in the 
Umted States with those m this country, it must not be forgotten 
that, not only do the distances involved call for the provision of 
storage and other facilities on almost an export level, but that the 
machmery of transport is on a vastly different scale, thirty to forty 
ton trucks being the unit 

The Umted States Tariff Act of 1922, representing a measure of 
universal, as opposed to local, assistance, imposed really high duties, 
on, among other commodities, practically all forms of agricultural 
products, ranging from livestock to fruit trees IVhilst this Act 
afforded unmistakable evidence of the States’ solicitude for trade in 
general, it soon became apparent that, for the American farmer in 
particular, it would turn out to be a mixed blessing, before, how- 
ever, discussmg these wider aspects of the trans Atlantic situation 
the circumstances that led up to it call for explanation. 

A Commission that investigated the conditions of agriculture m 
America ten j ears ago made recommendations under the following 
ten heads 

(1) That co-operative combinations of farmers for the purpose of 
marketing grading, sorting or distnbutmg their products be 
legalised 

(2) That the banking sjstem be adapted to allow farmers to obtam 
credits corrCTponding to their tumoier with maturity of from 
SIX months to three years 

Ql\ That. the. v;axe.h/vi'5ia;j be. osada 'imCorm. ux aXL the. se.vetaL 

States of the Umon 

(4) That reductions of freight rates on agricultural produce are abso 
lutely necessary 

(5) That the statistical divisions of the Department of Agriculture be 
extended, particularly to improve the hvestock statistics 

(6) That agricultural atiackis be provided m the principal foreign 
countries 

(7) That more accurate, uniftnin and practical grades of agricultural 
products and standards of measures be developed 
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(8) That better book and record keeping of costs of production be 
promoted 

(9) That practical and scientific mv^tigation directed towards reducing 
the hazards of chmate and weather conditions and of plant and 
ammal diseases and insect pests be provided 

(10) That faeihties for distribution at large consuming centres be better 
orgamsed and more adequate facihties be provided for handling 
produce 

The importance attached both to internal and external facilities 
for marketing is thus well illustrated, for only tv, o of the sections 
failed to deal directly with this problem Although, m the meantime, 
progress had been effected in all these fields, yet neither the control 
exercised by individual States nor expansion in co operative 
activities could counter the financial difficulties which supervened 
nme and ten years later It remained for the United States Govern 
ment itself to take action, the results of which, so far as wheat alone 
was concerned, have already been briefly sketched 

The Agricultural Marketing Act, which was passed by Congress in 
June 1929, was the foundation of an edifice in which the Federal 
Farm Board formed one storey Tlie policy itself was, in the pie 
amble to the Act, declared to be as follows 

To promote the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities 
in mterstate and foreign commerce, so that the industrj of agncultuie 
will be placed on a basis of economic equahty with other industries and 
to that end to protect, control and stabilise the currents of interstate and 
foreign commerce in the marketing of agricultural commodities and their 
food products 

(1) By mmimising speculation 

(2) By preventmg inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution 

(3) By encouraging the orgamsation of producers into effective 
associations or corporations under their own control for greater unity o 
effort in marketing and by promoting tlie estabhshment and financing 
of a farm marketmg system of producer owned and producer controUe 
CO operative associations and other agencies 

(4) By aiding m preventing and controlhng surpluses in anj ogn 
cultural commodity, through orderly production and distribution 

to maintain advantageous domestic markets and prevent sudn 
from causing undue and excessive fluctuations or depressions in pnces o 
the commodity 

There shall be considered as a surplus for the purposes of this 
seasonal or j ear s total surplus, produced m the United States and ei < 
local or national m extent, that is m excess of the requirements for 
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orderlj distribution of the agricultural commoditj or is in excess of the 
domestic requirements for such commoditj 
The Federal Farm Board shall execute the powers \ested m it b> this 
act only m such manner as will, m the judgment of the board, aid to the 
fullest practicable extent in carrying out the pohcy abo\ e declared 

0\emdmg powers were conferred upon the eight members of the 
Board itself, which was authorised to carry out investigations into 
every subject — e\en remotely affecting the marketing of primary 
commodities — ^to ad\anee loans to co operative undertakings for 
capital or other expenditure, to set up “ Stabilisation Corporations ” 
and Clearmg House Associations and in e\er5 other way to attempt 
to dam the economic flood The famous '‘Revolving Fund”, of 
500,000,000 dollars, was placed at its disposal and a feelmg of 
renewed confidence was optimistically engendered among Amencan 
farmers Broadly speaking, the principal steps taken were those in 
connection with the expansion and amalgamation of existing co- 
operative associations Thus, in the case of cotton, the American 
Cotton Co operativ e Association was formed — m order to handle the 
bulk of that crop m 1930 and later years, the tobacco producers 
were similarly reorgamsed and much attention was devoted to the 
fruit and vegetable mdustnes To the livestock and dairy trades, 
where co operation was alreadv firmly established, the Board gav e 
encouragement, financial and otherwise After two v ears of fallmg 
prices, the depletion of the Revolving Fund was nearly complete, 
but the Board could claim that, either directlv or indirectly', it 
still held off the world’s market v ast quantities of Amencan farm 
products, which would otherwise hav e reduced pnces still further 
In the Board’s own words at that tune, “the first half of stabihsa- 
tion — accumulating supplies — has taken place within the last two 
years, the second half — disposing of the accumulated supplies — is 
still to be completed ’ It appeared that many of the corporations 
concerned wished alway s to buy and nev er to sell ’ Attempts made 
to effect acreage reductions of certain crops failed to bnng about 
any tangible results and suggestions were adv anced simultaneously 
for the transference of certain less suitable lands to afforestation 
Ultimately, as prevnously recorded, the Federal Farm Board was 
forced to curtail its financial support and in the case of certain 
commodities to mthdraw from its holding position It bad main- 
tained prices for a period of time, it had, for a shorter space of time. 
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restored some degree of confidence to the producers and it had 
been responsible for a indcspread and successful inculcation of 
CO operative prmciples In the circumstances prevailing, nothing 
further could seriously have been expected from it The selling— 
whether for external or interna) consumption — of American prunaiy 
products has thus not been revolutiomsed by means of an Agn- 
cultural JIarketmg Act, progress has,m certain cases, been expedited, 
and important lessons have been learned Revolving Funds might 
dizzily revoKe, but the laws effective of supply and demand 
remained immutable and, except so far as reduced purchasing 
power and unemployment were responsible for modifications, the 
normal elasticity of consumers’ different demands remained un 
affected In a word, such a policy could not render economic 
forces impotent, it did, for a time, delay their onset, it would 
probably have been better m the long run if matters had been 
allowed to pursue their normal course, for acreages would have 
been reduced and marginal producers eluninated Howe%eP, such 
practices were, the whole world over, m those tunes debarred and 
“orderly marketmg”, “stabilisation” and “pnce control" et 
pensively substituted 

Our own Dominions and Colonies have, as has been descaibed 


previously, m several instances adopted “farmers’ pools”, or 


national marketmg schemes, over which the State exercises con 
siderable hold, and it is not surprising to find the Umon of South 
Africa, New Zealand and the Australian States, not only making 
regulations m regard to packing and grading, but able fully to 
enforce them The Slarkeluig Boards themselves act as agents for 
disposal, but m many instances share with the executives the duty 
of compellmg a high standard in their countries’ products The 
South Afncan fruit trade, in particular, has been built up on a 
judicious combination of compulsion and co operation Producers 
Societies organise their members, supply them with every facility 
for handlmg and packing their products and advertise the latter in 
this Tbi Xlw/iia. m cnUaboratjon wnth t e 

steamship compames, exercises a rigid system of inspection and, bj 
means of rejectmg any package not up to grade, ensures the 


maintenance of a really high and umform standard 

In all the constituent States of Australia, compulsion has been 
applied to the marketing of agricultural commodities intended for 
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internal consumption as well as for export Between 1924 and 1928, 
for example, dried fruit came under control in both Western 
Australia and m Queensland, marketing Boards (not, by any means, 
always in supersession of existing Co operative Societies) ha^^ng 
been accorded power to purtdiase and sell all such products and to 
raise levies for the financmg of this work In Queensland in par 
ticular, and also m New South Wales, the Boards were rapidly 
extended, until their activities co% ered e\ ery t j’pe of soil product, of 
which by 1930 they were handlmg more than one half Producers 
were well represented in their councils and, in some cases, com 
pulsory voting had been mtrodueed m order that their members m 
general should take an active interest in directing policy As in the 
case of South Africa, where a purel> export trade was concerned, 
the Australian Commodity Hoards took steps to prevent any but 
approved consignments from leaving their shores, once again, the 
beneficial results of this policy are witnessed in every grocer’s, 
fruiterer s and dairyman’s shop in London 

In New Zealand, powers of coercion were accorded to a clear 
majontj of producers, who might proceed to the formation of the 
usual tjTie of full> representative Boards, the main activnties of 
which centred upon the export trade, although provision was also 
made for the control of internal trade Needless to add, compulsion 
extends to the packmg and gradmg of all the products concerned 
The Insh Free State and Ulster have both passed legislation of a 
less drastic character than is implicit m the examples quoted above, 
but of a type that has gone far to ensure a greater uniformity m 
their respects e products and has demonstrated the desire of both 
the Governments concerned to study the requirements of the great 
consuming centres so near at hand 
0\ erseas producers, starting with certam imtial adv antages, e g 
those of climate, soil and laboiu-, have therefore had forced upon 
them the economic assistance provuded by co operation Bj such 
means has their trade been fostered and expanded to its present 
dimensions As abroad, so m Great Britain, has the whole question 
of the return secured bj the farmer for his various products assumed 
more importance since the war and the position, to nhich the 
industry was prevnousl> becoming reconciled, has received fresh 
attention from the State and from the consumer This is partly 
attributable to a feeling of restlessness engendered m the latter from 
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the failure of retail prices to follow those of the wholesaler and the 
producer — a phenomenon that has been always observed in times of 
falling costs. During another period of depression the Royal 
Commission of 1893 secured the views of representative agri- 
culturists upon this vexed question, when criticism of conditions 
existing at that time generally took the form of protests against the 
alleged masquerading as British of imported meat and other goods, 
whereby the home producer lost part of his market and the retailer 
secured fraudulent profits- More stringent regulations to compel the 
marking of all foreign articles exposed for sale were demanded. The 
existence of monopolistic markets was unfavourably commented on, 
and the unfettered provision of these facilities, at any time and in 
any place, was urged, one witness advocating the setting up in 
London of an equivalent to the Paris Halles, by which means 
produce might be safeguarded against the salesman. For the small 
producer it was suggested that the Post Office might come to his 
assistance through a lowering of parcel rates, thereby following 
precedents found abroad. The introduction, a few years ago, of the 
Cash on Deliver}* (C.O.D.) system has met this point and farmers are 
adopting it for the deliver}* by post of numerous light and perishable 
commodities. The position revealed some forty years ago differs little 
save in degree from that of recent years, but the tentative proposals 
of 1893, which the course of time has in the main seen effected, have 
been superseded by larger constructive efforts. The National 
Farmers’ Union was as outspoken in its election address of 1922 as 
any individual representatives of the industry had been in 1893, for 
two of its demands were thus phrased; (a) “The way in which 
Government statistics of prices are presented to the public success- 
fully prevents any proper comparison being made between the price 
you pay and that received by the producer. Fanners ask that full 
information shall be given to the public and that an enquiry shall be 
conducted into costs of distribution”. (6) “Much imported produce 
is now palmed off on the public as home grown. Farmers ask that 
the Merchandise 3farks Act shall be amended so that this fraud on 
the consumer may be stopped”. The first demand was promptly 
met, on lines described a few pages back; the second statement, 
although probably an exaggeration due to the atmosphere pre- 
vailing at the time it was uttered, has now been rendered impossible 
of repetition by a combination of voluntary and compulsor}' 
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marking regulations The trend of public opinion having thus been 
illustrated with a brief epitome of the comparatively meagre 
legislative effects that had resulted, the tune is ripe to discuss the 
drastic overhauhng of the position that has, m verj recent tunes, 
taken place Certam premises concerning the divergent character 
of agricultural products theinsel\ es and of the tj’pes of farm from 
which they emanate must, however, first be postulated Bntish 
wheat IS essentiallj the product of large-scale farmmg, and its price 
IS not onlj governed by that of imported supplies, but its prepara 
tion mto food accounts for the large charges added to its ongmal 
cost, this preparation, moreo\er, is not within the power of the 
grower to undertake, for co operative principles neither appeal to 
the large farmer nor are the> generallj efiicacious when extended to 
manufactunng processes Other cereals are consumed m the raw 
state, or, exceptional!} , as m the case of malting barleN , bring to the 
grower reasonably good returns m times that are normal Cattle and 
sheep, m the mam, represent the product of medium and of large 
farms, and there is considerable profit made b\ those who prepare 
them for sale m retail form Again, howe\er, these final stages 
cannot be undertaken b} the fanner Pigs intended for cons ersion 
into bacon stand m a class b\ themselves The} come preponder 
atingl} from the small farm, and, if the\ have to undergo elaborate 
processes, the resultant food does not call for immediate retail sale 
For these reasons co operati\e, as well as mdindual, bacon factories 
have, en in recent times, been enabled to secure i e^^ good profits, 
and there appears to be e\ er} \ alid reason wb} , under the pro\usioiis 
of the Marketmg Acts, their numbers should increase Milk is 
produced upon farms of all sizes, and m both arable and grass 
districts, but calls for a most high!} oigamsed s\ stem of transporta 
tion and delii er} At first glance the dispant} of prices here seems 
O'v erwhelming, but this is one of the few articles which is delii ered 
to individual purchasers, frequentlj after being conve\ ed \ erj long 
distances That the retailer makes large profits is not demed, but 
that the producer could everywhere satisfactonl} usurp his multi 
farious duties is questionable From its ver} nature, however, milk 
confers certam assets upon its ongmal possessor, and combmation 
for the purposes of withholding or diverting suppbes has been 
shown to be a weapon of considerable utibt} 

One is now left with the “small” produce of agnculture Fnut 


*o-* 
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growing, whilst undoubtedly returning fair profits to favourably 
situated undertakings, satisfies neither producer nor consumer by 
reason of the unexampled dispanty in \ alues with which they come 
in contact, and the situation in regard to poultry and eggs is not 
dissimilar In both cases, if large scale commercial undertakmgs be 
excluded, there appears to be considerable opemng for some method 
by which the gap between producer and consumer could be bndged 
District or village associations of producers, formed for the express 
purpose of retailing, either in shops in public markets, or from door 
to door, those articles which are peculiar to Small Holders and small 
farmers, should ha^ e a future before them Their only handicap is 
the inherent conservatism of their potential members, which 
perhaps certain aspects of the policy now to be described may, m 
course of time, dissipate 

For some ten years, under different Governments, attention was 
progressively paid to the selling, or marketing, side of the industry , 
m attempts to alleviate the position of British agriculture This was 
ine\ntable when it became apparent that grandiose schemes, in 
\ohing the application of direct subsidies, were receding from the 
realm of practical politics and when all reliefs that could reasonably 
be looked for under the heading of taxation had been granted, for, 
apart from fiscal innovations— only in the last resort to be adopted— 
there remained no other line of attack The first move was made in 
1022 by the appointment of the Lmlithgow Committee IVhen its 
conclusions, which appeared two years later in a \oIuminous 
Report, came to be summarised, it must be remembered that the 
shadow of the war still overhung the country and affected the out- 
look of its members 

The Committee agreed that, m general, the spread between 
producers’ and consumers’ pnces was too wide, although, here, they 
differentiated markedly between various branches of the industry, 
they further agreed that the preparation of food stuffs for human 
consumption added greatly to their prime cost, but they held it 
possible to concentrate much of the intermediate processes into the 
hands of one functionary The “position of the traders in agri- 
cultural produce during a period of acute depression in the producing 
industry ” had, in their words, been “an envnable one” So, too, it 
was impbed, was that still occupied by the workers engaged in the 
distribution and transportation of these same goods, for their real 
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wages were considerably in excess of what they had been before the 
war That upheaval, it was suggested, had left its mark, too, in the 
shape of an altered psychological outlook on the part of traders and 
of consumers competition was reduced and energies concentrated 
upon methods of mamtaimng prices Con\ ersely, there were far too 
many small, or undersized, establishments engaged in retail busmess 
The consumer, too, did not escape criticism, for he was blamed m 
that he required an extravagant degree of “service” in that most 
expensive stage — ^the retail Finallj, greater facilities for co 
operation and for the provision of credit, the studj of prices and the 
collection of statistics were demanded More detailed findings were 
as follows produce should be standardised, the producer himself 
should acquire a “marketing sense”, the railways ought to foster 
British agriculture, great importance attached to road transport 
and to the construction of new highwa>s, the Post Office was, m 
effect, retrograde, market Bureaux should be established, whose 
province it would be to advise producers v hat to grow, when to sell 
and where to sell 

The Committee’s views upon the different branches of the 
industry are also worthy of record Cereals, thej held were less 
subject to competition than pre\nousl5 , there were too man> mills 
which, with wages then doubled and with hea\'\ oterhead charges, 
could not make adequate profits unless the) were working at full 
pressure If distributiie charges were recognised at their true 
weight, the loaf was not “undul) ” expensiie, but there was, ad- 
mittedly, a serious tune lag when prices were falling The all 
British loaf (of “Yeoman” wheat) was recommended to the public 
In the case of milk, London charges were said to be fair, but a 
tendency for them to be extended to outside areas was deprecated 
Price agreements between groups of producers and of distributors 
were app^o^ed m principle, although concurrent!) some closer 
control o\ er the actions of large combines was deemed necessarv 
The fruit trade presented “unique” methods of consignment and of 
distribution Here, small producers should combine , Co\ ent Garden 
was too small, wholesalers’ profits were not excessi\e, commission 
agents required watching m such matters as a%eraging and re- 
consigmng; non returnable packets were better (and cheaper) than 
returnable, grading and packing were essential In the meat trade 
there was evidence of the existence of “rings” at auction sales, the 
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weights of fat stock should be exhibited before sale , little more than 
half the cattle markets had weighbridges within their confines, 
public abattoirs ^ere desirable, retailers’ profits had increased the 
source — ^whether foreign or British — of all meat should be indicated 
upon it, bacon and pork could, with advantage, be handled co 
operati\ elj As will be seen later, the majority of the actual recom 
mendations were duly implemented 

Next, in order of chronological sequence, there followed a Report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee advocatmga polic> of “ Empire 
produce for home consumption”, which, it was explained, should 
imply first preference being gi\en to home produce, the second to 
that of our Dominions and Colonies and relegation to the last 
resort of foreign commodities The clear identification of Empire 
goods was demanded and a \igorous educational policy for the 
consumer iras coupled therewith The urgency of endowing research 
in all branches of primary production, both at home and overseas, 
was stressed These recommendations formally begat, m 1926 the 
Empire Marketing Board, whose tnpartite functions — respectively 
the promotion of scientific investigation, the study of economic 
factors and the advocacy of Impenal unity—have been modelled 
upon them Endowed at first with an annual grant of £1,000,000 
(subsequently reduced to half that sum), this Board, thoroughly 
representative of all the interests concerned, quickly got to work, 
and after certam imtial difficulties had been overcome, succeeded 
admirablj m harmomsing the sometunes conflicting interests of its 
constituent members It endowed Chairs m British and in Dominion 
Univ ersities it provided capital grants for the creation or enlarge 
ment of Research Institutions — ranging from those investigating 
problems of animal nutrition and of cold storage to the ocean 
transportation of fruit By means of a press campaign and of a 
lavish display of posters, it popularised knowledge concermng the 
relatn e importance and the quality of British and Empire products 
Its sub Committees have studied, and reported upon, the economics 
of primary production in all its aspects and in every country of the 
world, while it has broken new ground with a statistical service 
intended to assist all persons engaged m the raising, handling and 
consumption of Nature s products The E AI B , to giv e it a familiar 
title, has been justified in most of its works, and can claim to hai e 
performed more than a minor part in preparation for the policy 
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which culminated at Ottawa It was, however, scheduled for ex- 
tmction in the autumn of 1933, with the understandmg that its work 
of suppljing information relati\ e to production and consumption of 
primary commodities would be taken over by other Departments 
Legislation, directed towards strengthemng the position of the 
British producer m his dealings with the middleman, was the next 
phase to be obsened, for, in 1926, the Horticultural Produce 
(Sales on Commission) Act pro\uded safeguards against certam 
irregularities — to use no stronger phrase — which were rampant m the 
case of sales by commission Hitherto growers often receiv ed, from 
those persons to whom the> had consigned their goods, mere state 
ments of the net sum alleged to be due to them, with no indication of 
the charges that had been previously deducted ‘ Averaging”, too, 
was freely mdulged in, whereby, when values had fluctuated, or 
indundual qualit> had \aned, a umform rate of pajunent was 
adopted The new Act required full details to be furnished to its 
sender, of all charges against eveiy consignment, together with the 
actual prices realised by each separately \Miilst enforcing penalties 
for ev asion and givmg power of inspection over records, it is per 
missii e, in the sense that its provisions can be contracted out of by 
mutual agreement between the consignor and his agent 
Next, what was popularly referred to as the “Rings” Act, but in 
reality the Auction (Bidding Agreements) Act, 1927, was placed 
upon the Statute book This attempted to cope with the long 
standmg abuses associated with local auctions, especially those at 
which fruit, poultry and similar produce changed hands imder 
conditions which negatived the pnnciples of fair sale Rmgs, or 
associations, of buy ers, after mutually eliimnatmg competition and 
effecting, through one representative, their purchases, were — is it 
really safe, even now, to use the past tense’ — m the habit of re 
selling the goods amongst themselves The Act declared such 
practices iffegaf at aff puhhc auctions ^feflmng them as the "gift or 
offer to giv e any consideration as an inducement or reward for 
abstaimngfrom bidding ’, sigmfieantlv , perhaps, prosecutions under 
its provisions have been few and far between 

A year later there appeared the highly important Agncultuml 
Produce (Grading and Slarking) Act, the aims of which are clearly 
indicated by its title It authorised the Minister of Agriculture, 
upon request made to him by approv ed producers, to permit the use 
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of the official “ National Mark ” Amongst certain sections of whole 
sale and retail traders there was considerable opposition to this 
innovation, and, notably in the meat business, it was but slowly 
introduced In most other branches of British agncultiue however 
the Mark soon became familiar and, if not even now ubiquitous, it 
has succeeded in improving and making umform standards In the 
case of eggs and fruit, it met with special success, and the public 
have come to regard such commodities, when thus stamped and 
emanating from registered central packing or cleanng houses, as of 
guaranteed standard and quality, m the long nm, producers are 
bound to benefit financially by the adoption of this device In 1931, 
the provisions of the Grading Act were extended to cover every form 
of primary product Incidentally, it is still open to interested parties 
to proceed in specific cases, under the Merchandise Marks Act, by 
requesting that their origin should be indicated upon imported goods 
A new division of the Ministry of Agriculture was created con 
currently Avith the coming into force of the above mentioned Acts, 
indeed, this Markets Branch might claim to have been responsible 
for much of the preparatory legal work involved in their own 
passage into law It soon proved itself to be one of the most active 
departments of the Mimstiy, and has worked in close contact wth 
both the Empire Marketing Board and representatives of the 
farmmg community Thus, a complementary link in the official 
machinery was forged The Scotch and Irish Departments of Agri 
culture similarly bestirred themselves, becoming active in the pro 
motion of schemes for the marketing of their farm produce and, in 
certain instances, for its marking 

After 1928 a pause might have been observed m these activities, 
parti} attributable to political and economic exigencies, but mainly 
in preparation for the launching of a revolutionary scheme Of this 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931 was the piice de resistance 
Concurrently, Import duties — both general and, in the case of 
Horticultural products of a supplementary character — were put 
into force, by means of a quota system the price of wheat was 
artificially raised, and quantitative restriction of certain imported 
goods was agreed upon with the interests concerned As the latter 
measures are dealt with in the Chapter covenng post war agnculture, 
they will here be ignored while an attempt is made to describe the 
machiner} and the aims of the Marketing Act itself 
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First and foremost, this Act conferred powers upon a p^o^ed 
majoritj of growers to coerce the minority into a certain course of 
action As was explamed previouslj, this principle had been at the 
basis of the success attaching to overseas Pools, but it had only once 
before been attempted, or even pennitted, in this coimtry, viz m 
the case of post war hop growers The relev ant section of the Act 
brought within its scope “any product of agriculture or horticulture 
and any article of food or dnnk, wholly or partly manufactured or 
deriv ed from any such product, and fleeces and the skms of ammals 
\^Tierever, in Great Britam, producers of any of these commodities 
desire to control their sale or their marketmg, they can, hencefor- 
ward, submit to the Jlinister of Agriculture a detailed proposal to 
that effect, equally, the Minister himself can call upon a speciallj 
appointed “ Reorgamzation Committee” to prepare a scheme, and 
he will then submit it to the producers concerned It has been 
officially explained that these schemes may be of two tjqies, (c) m 
which regulation would affect the marketing of a given product 
raised in the related area wherever it was sold, or (b) where regula 
tion n ould be effeotn e oi er the sale, within the particular area, of 
the product, wherever it had been raised The first of these alter 
natives has, hove\er, formed the basis of the schemes so far dis 
cussed and now m course of completion Proposals for control ma\ 
relate either to all forms of one commodit) or merelj to a gl^ en 
of product 

After imtiation, proposals must be approved b\ a two thirds 
ma]orit> (m terms both of output and of numbers) of those com 
petent to v ote, and stringent safeguards are provuded to ensure that 
opportumties should be provided for anj subsequent representations 
to be made in connection with the polling In due course, after 
public notice giv en, all schemes must be presented to Parliament for 
its approval and must finally pass through a “suspensorj ” period 
The Act, then, is purely permissive and inflicts no form of ex 
traneous compulsion upon Bntish farmers, but it does enable them 
to applj coercion to their own brethren Parliament will onli 
inten ene when, in effect, requested to do so bj a majontj of pro 
ducers, it has, moreover, undertaken to make initial loans to the 
resultant Boards, up to a total sum of £C25,000 It is intended that 
the Boards shall be of different forms, vrz trading, regulators 
and also of a type combimng these two functions The first will be 
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empowered to acquire, and to sell the whole of the commodity over 
which it has been given control, the second, whilst runmng less 
financial risk by reason of abstention from direct trading activities, 
may exercise considerable price determination and can affect widely 
conditions of sale In both cases, it has been officially explained that 
really great powers will be possessed by the Boards, for it vill be 
within their province to fix prices, both wholesale and retail — actual, 
maximum or mmimum — to divert products to factory or other 
purposes, to deflect supplies into particular channels, to refuse 
recognition to certain qualities of goods, to select selling agencies, or 
to operate a pool, further. Boards may expend their funds — these 
funds, partly, if they so decide, tobederi\ ed by levies from registered 
members — upon mi estigations upon any scientific and economic 
problems that affect their interests Primary producers should now 
surely possess almost every weapon to be found m the economic 
armoury* 

Reference to the element of compulsion has been left to the last 
Here, powers are conferred that enforce registration upon all 
producers o^ the commodity to be regulated — or, rather, deny to 
non registered persons the right to sell that article— provision being 
made for the granting of exemptions m particular cases Financial 
penalties will be enforceable for non compliance with these con 
ditions, and will also be applicable, m the form of a levy, to dis 
courage increased output, e g the potato grower who, contrary to 
instructions, adds to his area may find that it costs him £5 an acre to 
do so On the other hand, safeguards for the public w ill he provided 
m the shape of a Committee of Consumers, to be brought into 
existence when the first Board is formed The Mimster of Agriculture 
has also very great powers reserved to himself and, further, he is, by 
certain clauses of the Act, instructed to report to Parliament if he 
considers that any specific scheme is proving unsatisfactorj 

Early in 1933, as a supplement to the above Act, another Agri 
cultural Marketing Bill was introduced, which sought to bring under 
regulation supplies from extraneous sources Here, the Board o 
Trade nas empowered to restrict imports of an} agricultura 
products already subject to the provisions of the 1931 Act, or, 
which, it was proposed, should be so controlled in the future The 
Gov ernment then m pow er held that only by such methods coul 
the (price raising) intentions of the sponsors of the 1931 Act be 
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adequately pursued Furtiier powers were also accorded to the 
Boards m process of formation in order to give them control over 
secondary products of the industry, eg bacon, ham and canned 
fruit, and a Market Supply Committee was set up to “re\uew 
generally the circumstances affecting the supply of agricultural 
commodities” During the second reading of this Agricultural 
Marketing Act (1933) the Sfimster of Agriculture, Jlajor Walter 
Elliot, claimed that, as a result of its past pohcy, “ the Government 
had been able to secure a nse of 20 to 30 per cent m wholesale 
prices, without raismg the le\el of retail prices by more than 2 or 
3 per cent ” 

In a general summary of the pohcy outlmed m the preceding 
paragraphs the Sfimster also clauned that 

The Government had done their best to ensure that world trade was 
not strangled and restncted b> a senes of arbitrar> decrees, and they 
would certainlj ensure in the discussions which took place in that House 
and with foreign oountnes, that the whole question of Bntish trade both 
export and import, was fully taken into account m making regulations 
under the Bill They hoped to be able to do those things and preserve 
their friendship with foreign countnes Great Bntam was the best market 
for agncultural produce, and for some commodities it was the only market, 
and the countrj had a responsibility as a great trading commumty which 
it certainly would not shirk The Government proposed to deal with the 
problem by emphasizing the point that a remunerative level of prices was 
of advantage both to supphers and consumers 

Such were the high principles attributed to a far reachmg ex 
penment that, in some ways, resembled the overseas organisations 
preiuously described ^Vhal was officially termed* orderly” market 
ing had once agam been put m the forefront of its objectives, but, 
sigmficantly, perhaps, at first no provision was made for con 
trolling output Criticism was directed mainly against the alleged 
possible fas ourmg of the less efficient producer at the expense of the 
more efficient and concerning the extent of the areas to be brought 
under control — admittedly a difficult matter At the time of writing 
a Board has actually been adopted by the Hop industry , which had 
had pre-vuous experience (from 1925 to 1929) of \ oluntary regulation, 
under the aegis of Hop Growers Limited, the scheme was, in the 
winter of 1932-3, reported to be working satisfactorily Certain 
Reoi^anisation Commissions haie also reported, and the onginal 
Agricultural Marketmg Act will probably next be extended to the 
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potato, the milk, the pig and the fat stock mdustnes, but m the 
circumstances, it is ob^^ously not possible to discuss any of these 
schemes m detail, they Tvill, nghtly, be applied to those farm 
commodities which exhibit, in a peculiar degree, features which it 
has been the aim of that Act to curb The different branches of the 
milk trade present unique problems, pig prices fluctuate m a 
familiar short penod cj cle and are closely related to those of certain 
feeding stuffs, most forms of pig meat are m keen competition with 
overseas products, co operative methods are especially applicable 
to bacon factories Potatoes form almost a monopoly of British 
producers, but are subject to se\ere seasonal competition from 
luxury varieties, they are principally produced m certain homo 
geneous areas, their output is subject to great variability, factory 
utilisation is possible The fattening of stock has, m recent years, not 
been a remuneratue branch of the industry, there is keen com 
petition both from Imperial and from non Imperial sources, con 
sumers’ predilections ha\e altered since the war, the “spread” m 
prices is marked 

Here, then, are provided splendid opportumties to test the new 
machmerj British farmers, fortified by the Marketing Acts, wheat 
quota and tariff regulations, have had much done for them m 
regard to the economic and monetary side of their business — hitherto 
the least regarded aspect \Vhere conservative, they have been led, 
where recalcitrant, vnrtually driven In turn, they will now be 
expected tostudvthe consumers’ wishes to, at least, the same extent 
as m the past have their overseas rivals, in order not to jeopardise 
their close connection with ten million (mainly urban) households 
whose members hav e, certainly at present, no such obvious reasons 
for w elcoming the Agricultural Marketing Acts 



Chapter XV 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 

Co-operation on the manor, its history and its advocates in the mneteenth century, 
agncultural co operation abroad, RaifTeiseo h antg and alternative forms of co- 
operation m Germany, Its deTCtopment in France, Belgium and other European 
countnes , in the New orld , m India and Japan 

There is one method of organisation the advocates of which 
insistently claim could eliminate all the drawbacks referred to in the 
two previous Chapters. Co operative prmciples, it is u^ed, if 
mdely adopted, would, at one and the same time, brmg the farmer 
a larger return for his produce, provide the consumer with better 
and cheaper food, and alleviate the whole agricultural situation by 
facilitating farm purchases, supplying credit and improving the 
standard of husbandry. Ex parte statements always require modi- 
fication and, whilst certain of these contentions can be substantiated 
both here and abroad, many of them have yet to emerge satis- 
factorily from a prolonged practical test m these islands, and none of 
them IS true for all countries. 

The earliest example of co operation applied to agnoulture— and, 
indeed, to anj industry — was the system of combined labour found 
on the mediaeval manor and m the still earlier Village Community. 
Co-operation was there literall j tj-pified, for each man, by furmshing 
oxen to the extent of his ability, assisted his neighbour at the plough ; 
all helped in the general harvest-work and supported the common 
herdsman, ploughs and other implements were used by more than 
one cultivator. This was the form of husbandry extending ov-er 
millions of acres in IVestem Europe for many hundreds of } ears. It 
was co-operative, so far as labour and the user of material were 
concerned, but, in the modem acceptance of the word, it lacked full 
development, in that an association of farmers was not the ultimate 
authority — the lord of the manor was always in the background, 
representing, in the eyes of modem cntics, the capitalist The lord 
possessed powers that no present-day bodj of tenants would tolerate, 
hence the analogy abrupt!} ceases, but, histoncall}', one can point to 
this combination of tenants, for purposes of mutual benefit in actual 
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field operations, as of immemorial antiquity The present day 
societies of Small Holders, who band together to hire or purchase 
such machines as he beyond their mdividual purses to acquire, are 
therefore but reverting to the customs of their Saxon forefathers 
Both practices, hoivever, represent cooperative agriculture, not 
agricultural co operation — ^irhich is a very different matter With 
the disappearance of the manor as an agricultural unit uent this 
method of communal husbandry It is a frequent form of accusation 
to make against present daj farmers that they are both backu ard in 
acknowledging the advantages of co operation and antagonistic to 
its principles Perhaps m the light of the above it is legitimate to 
answer that thej were acquainted wnth these principles centuries 
before the birth of those industries which have now^ extensively put 
them into execution, and that, if they have not precipitately 
followed, it IS because they have preferred to watch developments 
and to pick and choose those features that both tradition and reason 
suggested would stand them m best stead 

The next form m which mutual collaboration appeared in the 
rural districts of this country was represented by the village clubs 
and insurance societies which sprang up m the middle of the nine 
teenth centurj A generation earlier co operation had been ten 
tativ ely applied to a few industnal undertakings, and at intervals 
throughout the century attempts were made on the part of m 
dmduals, by establishing groups of workers on a profit sharing basis, 
to extend its principles to the tenancy of land The former of course 
represented the beginnings of that vast and widely successful 
application of co operation to all branches of urban distnbution, 
initiated by the consumer, the latter experiments nowhere survived 
for more than a v erj few y ears 

It IS, however, frequently assumed that there was an inter 
regnum between the demise of the village insurance clubs and the 
inauguration of the modem societies at the commencement of the 
twentieth century But, if actual associations were few in number, 
enthusiastic adv ocates were not lacking^ and academic discussions at 
least afforded opportunities for familiarising rural districts with the 
principles at stake Thus, in 188T, the position w as placed v ery fuHj 
before the Essex Chamber of Commeree m a paper read by H L 
Moore, entitled “Agricultural Co operation”, m which the success 
achieved bj such bodies as the “Western Counties Landowners an 
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Farmers’ Agricultural Co ope^at^^ e Societv ” ^ as referred to IMiilst 
it IS impossible to follow the author’s detailed account of the ideal 
societj , acknowledgment must be made of the fact that he foresaw 
the lines development would follow, and correctlj anticipated the 
difficulties that would be encountered He summansed the aims of 
rural co operators under the foUowmg nme heads 

1 To obtain for members foods, manures, seeds and implements direct 
from the wholesale manufacturer or merchant 

2 To obtain steam or other agncultural implements for the use of 
members 

3 To place the farmer in direct communication with the consumer bj 
the establishment of depots and shops for the sale of agricultural 
produce 

4 Toassistmtheestabhshmentofthefactorj sj stem for dairy and other 
produce 

5 To provide free chemical analysis of manures and foods, and botamcal 
examination of seeds purchased by members 

6 To offer prizes for e^ ery description of agricultural labour 

7 To make temporary loans to farmers 

8 To provide superannuation allowances for old seri ants 

0 To pro^^de club accommodation for members, and to effect such 
umon among them that tbe> ought be able to protect their mterests 
This affords an extremeij interesting commentar} on the sub 
sequent assumption of duties b) the State and the farming com 
mumty respectu elj , for almost all of these recommendations has e 
since been adopted The first four became essential elements in the 
programmes of co operative societies, the fifth has been the subject 
of legislation, the sixth is still practised extensively, the seventh has 
been provided for — first by Societies and latterly by the State — 
responsibility for the eighth has also been definitely assumed by the 
State, and lastly the mnth has been carried out, as well by the 
Farmers’ Umon as by the formation of village clubs Thus, even m 
agriculture the ideals of one generation become the accomplish 
ments of the next 

The vihole subject of co operation receiv ed v entilation a few years 
later, when the Roy al Comnussion afforded an opportimity for its 
disciples and its derogators alike to express their v^ews It is 
apparent, from reading through the evndence of witnesses, that 
many landowners assumed that co operation implied some sy stem 
of profit sharing among employ ees, the success of which they did 
not anticipate On the other hand, fanners, whilst almost xnv anably 
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admitting that co operation -was not practised in their oim neigh 
bourhood, agreed that it should advantage them in the purchase of 
requirements and might do so m their sales Fortunately, all were 
not so antagomstic as the Scots farmer who declared “I think 
nothing of it all , ever3rthing is far better left to individual effort , 

it [a Dairy Company] was to distnbute milk cheaper and do e\ erj 
thing to make thmgs better, but the only thing it has done has been 
to lose a lot of money of the shareholders” The third class of witness 
comprismg the scientist and the economist, urged the claims of 
combination, especially m the realm of marketing, and advocated 
the setting up of creameries on the lines of the then alreadj very 
successful ■ventures in Denmark As a result of the Commission, no 
official steps were taken to aid the movement, and its history m 
Great Britain during the subsequent ten years contams little of 
moment 

From this point onward it is necessary to turn to other countries 
and to trace there the separate development of each branch, finally 
reverting to the Umted Kingdom for discussion of the modifications 
peculiar to it Germany must be accorded pnde of place, for with 
her are always associated the names of those two mdividuals who 
acted as pioneers in the first half of the nineteenth century— 
Friedrich Vt ilhelm Raiffeisen and Franz Hermann Schulze 
Dehtzsch The organisation that derived its name from the former 
was m origin philanthropic and m scope rural, while Schulze 
Dehtzsch banks were grounded on a business foundation and 
practicallj confined to the towns Raiffeisen, in his capacity of 
burgomaster, saw the peasants, whenever they desired to add to their 
capital resources, thrown irrevocably into the hands of money 
lenders, and in times of distress, permanently weighed dowm by 
their burdens Accordingly he founded, m 1849, a "Loan Bank , 
based on principles, which, despite subsequent modifications, still 
distinguish it and its successors from other banking concerns lu 
the first place none but persons of irreproachable character could 
become members, and secondly the activities of each individual 
bank were rigidly confined to some small area, such as a single 
parish or village Strictly speakmg, the liability of members is un 
limited, and at first shareholders were non existent, but ultimate!}, 
as a result of legislation, shares in very small denominations (upon 
which no interest was paid) were issued The money to promote the 
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objects of these banks is raised by members themselves, that is from 
the savings of the peasants, augmented by the help of their better- 
off neighbours The aim of Raiffeisen was to enable the small agri 
cultunst to borrow monej for the furtherance of his business, hence 
the formation of members’ committees to iii\ estigate applications 
for loans, which are only issued after close enquiry Local Raiffeisen 
banks are grouped together into Umons, and these in turn draw 
upon a central bank By these means money is borrowed at a low 
rate of interest and advanced on their corporate responsibility to 
indmdual members This, briefly, is the principle upon which a 
system of rural credit banks has successfully spread itself over 
Germany There is little doubt that, by inculcatmg the advantages 
of thrift and of mutual help, they led to an improvement in rural 
conditions, but the claims put fonrard on their behalf, in this and in 
other countries, have frequently been \ery exaggerated, and many 
of their later advances into fresh economic fields have not been so 
successful 

Schulze was a man of different type from Raiffeisen The object of 
this judge of Delitzsch, m Prussia when setting up his first banks, 
was to encourage the town artisans and shopkeepers to improve 
their social position, by affordmg them facilities that they had 
hitherto lacked These mstitutions were founded on ordinary 
busmess prmciples, paid dividends to their shareholders, advanced 
loans on reasonable securitj, without the rigorous personal en 
quines common to Raiffeisen establishments, and extended tbeir 
activities ov er wide urban areas As agricultural interests were not 
specifically catered for by them, it is unnecessary to pursue their 
description further, the> have merely been referred to m passing as 
evidence of the congemal soil that awaited any form of co operative 
banking in Germanj 

The predilection shown there for this form of co operation was 
almost umque, for, in most other European countries societies for 
the provision of credit to agriculturists have generallj taken a 
secondary place to those hav ing different objects Statistics relating 
to all agricultural co operative associations m Germany show that 
m 1918, out of a total of 29 600 no less than 18,200 were credit 
societies, the remainder being distributed between what might be 
described as wholesale purchase societies (3100), dairies (3600), and 
miscellaneous bodies (4700) The other distinction at once apparent 
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IS the predominant posibon agnculture had secured for itself m 
German co operation in general, for out of 37,000 registered societies, 
the great bulk (consisting of the above mentioned 29,600) were 
purely agricultural in character Prior to the outbreak of war the 
accession of new societies averaged some thousand per annum, but m 
the four years that succeeded 1914 the net increase only amounted 
to thirteen hundred An interesting analysis of what raav be 
described as the density of these societies, both in relation to popula 
tion and to agnculture, has been published by the International 
Institute of Agriculture This shows that for the whole of Germany 
there was in 1918 one agricultural society for every 2192 persons and 
for every 1175 hectares of cultivated land Individual districts of 
course \ aned widely in these respects, for purely rural States had 
provided one society to every 900 persons, and, on the left of the 
Rhine, there was a society for every 427 hectares, whilst East 
Prussia, where large estates were numerous, had only one for every 
4264 hectares Of this the Bulletin said “ During the last few years 
there has been little or no change m the situation as regards agri 
cultural CO operative societies id the various districts For the whole 
of Germany, as the number of societies is increasing, the average 
extent of cultivated land per society slowly tends to dimmish, from 
1288 hectares on June 1st 1914 the average area had fallen to 1175 
hectares on June 1st 1918” This account of course fails to show the 
important fact that only a fraction of the potential rural member 
ship had been secured There were upwards of five million holdings 
under forty five acres in extent, and it is apparent that not half® 
their owners adhered to the societies Much remamed — and still 
remains — to be done before agncultural co-operation can be 
descnbed as umversal in Germany — the home of the movement 
Before turmng to other branches, it is important to note that even 
the credit banks have had their vicissitudes, for m 1913 a German 
Report was issued under the following title " Causes and effects o 
the recent want of success in the department of co operative 
agricultural credit in Germany, and the lessons to be learned from 
it” In one of the cases referred to, the village bank at Nie er 
Modau had invested its members’ savings in such holdings as 
mortgages on building land Inefficient management, combined wi 
these and other insecure investments, resulted in members being 
faced With a very heavy deficit, this m turn caused a run on t e 
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central banks b> other societies, which led to the Darmstadt bank 
suspending payment In the end, co operators m the Duchy of 
Hesse found themselves faced with a prospectii e loss of some ele\ en 
million marks At about the same time the agricultural credit bank 
of Frankfort on the Mam also failed for fourteen million marks — 
mainli owing to bad management Judging from the recommenda 
tions that accompanied the Heport, it would appear that these 
disasters were recognised as bemg due to the overgrowth and com 
plex nature of the societies themselves Thej had tended to become 
organisations for the transaction of e\ery conceivable undertaking 
connected mth land and with mone> , and their commitments were 
too w^de flung M ith a \new to guarding agamst further calamities, 
it was demanded that closer inspection and supervision should be 
extended to these bodies In a word, it had begun to be seen that the 
splendid Raiffeisen scheme of the village Mutual Benefit Society was 
not onl> outrun but m danger of breaking up Its i ery success bad 
led to its extension into realms of trading and finance where safe 
guards were less easy to provide, and vigilance too often demanded 
The ramifications m question m^olved the classification of 
numerous types of societj A tabular statement of 1922 embraced 
those that had such divergent objects as the storage of gram, the 
sale of spirit, the pronsion of starch factories the sale of hone> , the 
acquisition in common of grazing land the supplying of electnciU , 
the desiccation of potatoes, the joint use of machinery, the provision 
of water, the nulling of gram, and the combmation of vine growers 
In addition, there were of course, societies formed for the more 
usuallj accepted purposes, such as the marketing of fruit and 
■\ egetables, and the improxement of livestock A further analysis of 
the financial results achie\ ed bj each of these divisions tends to bear 
out the strictures of certain German writers, for so long as purely 
agricultural activities were indulged in, either profits were made, or 
losses kept withm reasonable limits But m 1914, when conditions 
were still normal, the majontj of the electricit} supplying bodies 
were showing losses, as were those pro\ndJng water, utilising 
machinerj m common, desiccatmg potatoes, and even those con 
cemed wnth h^ estock The impartial Bulleiin saj s m regard to the 
nulling, the distilling and the vine growers’ societies that, although 
manj made a profit, there were ako in numerous cases considerable 
losses to record Bearing in mmd the post war circumstances of 
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Germany it ould be useless to compare the financial standing of the 
societies at that time ivith the position they occupied in 1914, hut, 
dunng the first year after the war, and before the effects of defeat 
had made themselves felt internally, the Bulletin summed up thus 

In 1919 there had been strong development of the credit societies in 
regard to their very important function as centres for the collection of 
agricultural savings increase of societies for purchase and sale, and side 
by side with a decrease in their business a tendency, such as was notice 
able before the war, to devote themselves more to purchasing than to 
selling, continued and aggravated crises m the business of the dairy 
societies, and finally brisk development of the miscellaneous societies 

This epitomised the tendencies that are always in evidence when 
agricultural co operation m Germany is closely examined The in 
born thrift and frugality of the peasant needed but little stimulus to 
respond fully to every encouragement afforded him for the provision 
of banking facilities As soon as the banks found themselves in a 
strong position, and suffered considerable freedom of action by the 
State, they launched out into diverse operations, the success of 
which depended on widely different factors Of these operations, 
naturally the most favoured were those that appealed to the large 
farmer as well as to the small , hence the prosperity of the “purchase 
and sale or supply, societies Such organisations appear to be the 
only ones that can meet with success in all countries and among all 
types of agriculturists , the power to acquire small quantities of goods 
at wholesale prices is everywhere a great lodestone, and in Germany 
the “Supply Union” developed inevitably into one huge wholesale 
supply society Corn selling and granary societies, despite financial 
assistance to the latter from the State, had a much more difficult 
path to follow, appealing as they did only to certain types of farmer, 
and those not the smallest Incursions into the fields of milling and 
baking m attempts to eliminate the middleman, convinced those 
responsible for their guidance that here they lacked sufficient 
financial or moral backing to make any appreciable headway against 
strongly entrenched interests Prior to the war, certain societies 
were embarking upon cattle dealing operations, the success o 
which, judged alone, must, for reasons similar to those just recorded, 
have been very problematic The orthodox societies, engaged upon 
the sale of the Small Holders’ products, were in general flourishing, 
and certam of the miscellaneous ones, which would, m this and other 
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coimtries, ha\e lacked e\er> incentive, were m Germany at least 
satisfying a demand, and reraaiiung solv ent, if they were not m 
creasmg in numbers 

During the decade after the treaty of peace, there was considerable 
expansion in the numbers of societies of each type — the grand total 
b} 1928 exceedmg 40,000— but credit associations (numerically 
some 21,000) were still predonunant There was then one societj to 
e% ery 716 hectares of farm land, the comparative position ten } ears 
earlier being the previously stated one for every 1175 hectares It is 
remarkable bow well tbe banks and the credit institutions had 
weathered both the period of mflation and the still more difficult 
times that followed the rehabilitation of the German cuirencj 
s} stem In many cases, of course, tbe nature and the sources of the 
credit itself had altered, it was, for example, a long tune before the 
vnllage banks were in a position to resume advances from their own 
accumulated resources and they leaned heavily for support upon the 
large banking institutions £v en the Raiffeisen Bank bad to look to 
the State for financial assistance, and only subsequent amalgama 
tions and a certain number of voluntary liquidations on the part 
of the large co operatii e societies enabled the corner to be turned 
Thereafter, a reorganised movement has been able to second the 
State in developing its agricultural policy, thus repea tmg a phase of 
history that had cov ered the emergence of the Empire 

The reasons why m the Umted Kingdom agricultural co operation 
can nev er be expected to compare with the German organisation, 
will be adduced later, but it must be pointed out here that conditions 
in this country have nev er called for the provasion of small credit 
banks (that most successful of all co operative ventures in Germany), 
and again that the German small farmer and peasant hav e alway s 
been, both in temperament and by eziMronment, more likely 
subjects for the propagation of communal activities than are the 
nativ es of these Islands 

Among the Latin, as opposed to the Teutonic, peoples co 
operation in rural districts has been distinguished by no marked 
predilection for any one branch, but has spread uniformly, and 
neither m France nor in Belgium has the provnsion of credit been the 
predommant issue The French Syndicats agricoles, and later, the 
Belgian hgues, hav e undertaken multifarious duties and hav e met 
with considerable support In Belgium, especially , during their 
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process of evolution, they became the centre of religious and 
political strife, which ended m the Church authorities securing 
power in the agricultural centres and the Socialists having a 
determining voice m the town societies Since their legalisation m 
the jear 1884, French cooperative societies have annually m 
creased in numbers and influence and, after exactly thirty years, on 
the outbreak of war had a membership of a little less than a million 
Now there are some 10,000 syndtcats, with a million and a quarter 
members Typical development has taken the form of decentralisa 
tion, which aimed at a reduction m the number of controlling 
societies and an increase in that of local bodies, the commune itself 
eing regarded as the ideal unit Every branch of agriculture is now 
catered for, from societies of vine growers to those connected with 
cheese faetones, but insurance — mainly m connection with live 
stock is predominant, their distribution geographically is of course 
uneven but the bulk of the numerous dairying syndicaU is found 
m the "West of France The total membership, compared with the 
rural population or with the very numerous Small Holders, is still 
meagre, and relatively falls far short of the German figures, the 
same remark applies to the Belgian Ugues 
In Italy, Holland, Switzerland, and in fact m all European 
countries agricultural co operation exists, the form m which it is 
most represented depending upon the predommant type of hus 
an ty For instance, in Holland and Switzerland dairy societies 
and those whose object is the insurance of livestock will be found m 
abundance, whilst m parts of Italy and Southern France societies 
for insurance against hail are much m demand 

n the Near East, Czechoslovakia and Roumania provide ev 
amples of reconstructed States with pre eminently suitable material 
for the propagation of rural co operation, for each has an abundance 
o peasants established de noio on expropriated land, and, therefore, 
free from economic or traditional handicaps Their Governments 
ave assumed the role of advocates and have given every form of 
encouragement to the extension of the mov ement, spending con 
si erable sums on frequently non productive enterprises Tlie 
results, without metamorphosing the country, have been ver> 
successful 

Enough has been said about the history of this movement on 
the Continent of Europe to show its ubiquity and, within certain 
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limits, Its popularity After ^ancmg at conditions m the newer 
countries and in one Eastern Dependency, there will remain for 
consideration the peculiar case of Denmark In the United States, 
Canada and Australia, as was pointed out m the previous Chapters 
are found large scale comhmations of farmers organised for the 
purpose of marketing gram or other staple products This is a 
development that is naturally not met with m the European 
countnes so far reviewed, but one that has thoroughly justified 
itself m cases where there is a large export trade It is probable that 
the small Continental co operator would look askance at this 
development, which in truth approximates to a nng or combme of 
sellers, and has little of the atmosphere of neighbourly help that is 
elsewhere associated with unions of agnculturists During the war 
period, when Gov enunents themselv es bought and sold entire cereal 
crops, the obligation to present a united front led to the extension of 
these pools, such as the “United States Gram Growers Incor 
porated and by the year 1920 there were in the Sliddle \\ est alone 
upwards of five thousand co operative storehouses of this descnp 
tion There are two aspects of this type of undertakmg which at once 
distinguish it from the older and more orthodox form In the first 
place the financial operations mvolved are on an extremely large 
scale for instance, the capital required for the work of the above 
mentioned association ran into hundreds of millions of dollars the 
bulk of which must have been invested in buildings Secondl> , it is 
essential that membership should be placed on a quasi permanent 
basis, for onlj by these means can a sufficient bulk of supplies be 
assured and at the same time the less loj al or enthusiastic members 
be prev ented from dispensmg with the services of the organisation 
bj withholdmg their crops or dealing direct with purchasers The 
early British co operators ideal of the strong helpmg the weak ” is, 
therefore, little in evndence and a stage still further removed from 
the village societv is revealed if the corporate steps taken bj the 
producers m a CoIon> or a Dependencv are examined UTien the 
fruit growers of Australia and of South Africa combine for the 
purposes of marketing their products in this country, the> do so with 
the approbation and the encouragement of their respectiv e Gov ern 
ments The objects of each partv are then as follows on the part of 
the producers that maximum prices should be secured and that 
thej, as a bodj, shall be more fonmdable competitors in the British 
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market than as individuals, on the part of their Government, the 
neeessity frequently overlooked by the producers — for a uni 
formly high standard, both of quality and paekmg, is the motile 
that causes State intervention, often sweetened by financial 
assistance In every case combination for the purposes of securing 
admission to a distant market is preferable to mdividual effort, and 
for newer countries attempting to obtam a footing for the first time 
in some established trade, it become imperative 
In America, co operation for the purposes of both local and ex 
temal marketing has already been referred to in the previous 
^ters, where the elimination of the commission agent was shown 
® great desideratum That much headway has yet to be 
® apparent when it is ascertained that only a small percentage 
of American farmers is yet effecting sales through co operative 
associations Certam individual States, however, have had good 
records Sfinnesota, for example, claimed as long ago as 1820 that 
CO operative societies had disposed of one fifth of its potato crop 
more than a third of its gram and almost two thirds of all the butter 
produced within its boundaries, in addition, 65 per cent of the 
itestock sent to market passed through the associations’ hands 
Every branch, from credit banks to hail insurance societies, ii 
represented in Amenca, and difficulties, not met with m Europe, are 
graduall} being circumvented Among these Amencan writers 
inc u e the scattered nature of the farms, the long distances m 
volved, and the heterogeneous character of the agriculturists 
themselves The world wide depression that set m after 1920 of 
course a ected co operating and non co operating nations mdis 
cnmmate y The American Commission of Enquiry into the state of 
agriculture, m common with similar bodies engaged upon like tasks 
elsew here, regretted its inability to suggest any remedy, ‘ legislativ e 
or economic, which will of itself reduce the difference between 
pro ucers and consumers’ prices , but expressed the opinion that 
co operative principles deserved encouragement, especially when 
ey aimed at a higher standard of quality and better preparation 
lor market It held however, that, until the grower, by these or 
other means, could assume responsibihtj for the final appearance of 
^ retail state, the middleman’s share of the cost 
w ou remain at its existing lev el From independent testimony it is 
apparent that the tendency to claim for the producer the whole of 
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the extra profits obtained Vi hen the services of the middleman ha\ e 
been dispensed mth is as general in America as in other countries 
This disinclmation to share with the ultimate purchaser any benefits 
accrumg from more efficient methods of marketing is doubly un 
fortunate, for it militates agamst an increase m business and at the 
same tune alienates sj^npathy from the one class upon nhich the 
producer is then dependent If the co operatii e spirit can succeed 
in checking this tendency m the Old World, or in the New, it will 
ha\ e desen ed well of all consumers 

Amongst coloured and Eastern races co operation has generallj 
been fostered by the administrations concerned in attempts to 
counter the widespread activities of small money lenders, who, all 
too often, have battened upon the peasantry This evil has been 
paiticularlj noticeable m India, with its half a million villages, 
where the actinties of these parasites have ramified into all branches 
of the people’s lives The Government first seriously attacked the 
problem in 1904, when, as a result of close investigation into 
European— particularly the German — methods of State control, a 
wide flung Co operatn e Act was passed As a result, 1)^11001 dev elop 
ment has followed Raiffeisen principles and there are now, scattered 
throughout British India and the Nativ e States, upwards of 80,000 
societies, the bulk of which are engaged m supplying small sums of 
credit to the humblest type of cultivator These small organisations 
rest financiall} upon District Banks and, again cop>mg German 
methods, appeal successfullj to outside mvestors Fmallj, the 
Distnct Banks draw upon the resources of Central, or Provincial, 
Banks The administration and control of these credit societies has 
become an increasing responsibility for the Civil Service and a 
complex piece of machinery has grown up, involving the employ 
ment of Registrars and Inspectors, with their deputies and their 
appropriate staffs Societies both for the sale and piuohase of 
agricultural goods also exist, and co operation has, upon occasion, 
been extended into ty'pical urban forms Ov ervvhelmmgly , how 
ev er, co operation in India implies the substitution of mutual 
financial assistance for that hitherto pros ided by indn idual money 
lenders This was the subject of most emphatic recommendations 
by the 1928 Roy al Commission on Indian agriculture Its future lies 
with the people themselves, for, once they are set up, to them is 
left the responsibility of oiganising the societies They have expert 
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guidance and every form of technical advice at their service, but, 
rightly, are left in complete control of the societies The principal 
handicap under which the movement has suffered can he sunmied 
up in the word “lethargy” All too frequently, societies have been 
allowed to wilt and perish from sheer lack of imtiative or of willing 
ness on the part of members to bestir themselves in their own 
obvious interests Variations are, therefore, marked in the relative 
density of societies in apparently similar and homogeneous areas 
These very important points may, perhaps, best be illustrated by 
reference to the case of Ceylon, where conditions are typical of India 
proper 

Briefly summarised, it may be stated that after some twenty 
years, while the number of individual societies still tends to metease, 
that of members reached its peak some five or six years ago As 
both paid up capital and reserve funds continue to grow, the true 
explanation is probably that one familiar to students of the move 
ment in Europe, viz the sub division of areas and the successful 
attempts to limit the activities of each society to a single village 
The Director himself bolds that the cancellation of old societies 
incapable of reorgamsation has now neared its conclusion, m the 
year 1980-31, there was a net increase of 150 societies Statistically, 
the general progress since the inauguration of the movement by the 
State has been as follows 


Year 

Number of 
iocieties 

Number of 
members 

Paid up 
capital 
(Rupees) 

Reserve 

fuod 

(Rupees) 

1013-14 

37 

1 820 

8^00 

23 

191S-10 

113 

II^IO 

66 062 


1023-24 

222 

20 757 



102S-29 

383 

27 970 



1030-31 

COO 

24 068 

505 103 



It should perhaps be recorded that, after 1930, the supervisory 
organisation w as detached from the Department of Agriculture, an 
became a separate entity The island is divided into three areas, 
each in charge of an Assistant Registrar The Director, m his las^ 
annual Report, classified the societies as “ Model”, “Good”, 
and “Those on the verge of hquidation” Inspection shows tha , 
ov er a period of years, the second class had expanded fast, and t a 
the proportion of societies in financial difficulties had remaine 
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small, but relatively constant Comparative progress in the different 
provinces had been strikingly divergent, the explanation being, m 
each case, by no means obvious Thus, a Registrar was constrained 
to write of one district as follows 

Success always has a tendency to go to the head and there have 

occasionally been signs of a slight Co operative intoxication in mam 

testing itself m attempts to undertake m a spirit of light hearted optimism 
the most comphcated and difficult operations, trustmg to the improvisa 
tion later on of measures necessary to meet any difficulties which ma> 
arise An embarrassing feature of this manifests itself in an idea that the 
Registrar is a sort of automatic machine and you have only to press the 
right button and out comes a set of by laws for a Boat Service, an 
Insurance Societj a Sale Soeietj, etc 
In further instances he said 

This ProvTuee retains its position as the ster> province of the Island 
All the indications are favourable, but the big wave of progress which 
these conditions ought to produce for some reason nev er appears 

I am sorry to have to admit the continuance of almost complete 
failure m this Provinee The inhabitants do not seem to have the capacity 
or the desire for Co operative orgamsation They have had relativelj 
more of the tune of ray staff devoted to them than any other Provmce, 
but the results hav e been most disappomting Organisations laboriously 
built up crumble almost immediately owing to the inertia of their 
members or the petty jealousies of adjoining villages or communities 

Immense labour was expended on the formation of the Sale Societj 

which was intended to meet the constant complaint that the} could not 
market their padd} An order was obtained for it from Jaffna for a large 
quantit} of padd} The members did not pay the share capital they had 
promised and not even the Committee ^lembers isere Io}al to the Society 
m brmging their paddy to it The result has been that its turn over was 
insufficient to cany the ov erhead charges and a Society which ought to 
have been a great success, and the forerunner of man} others in the 
district, ran at a loss 

In general it appears that the difficulties encountered in Cej Ion 
are those alwaj s associated with the extension of co operation 
among small nativ e producers Not the least of the complications is 
occasioned bj the fact that in typical societies barel} one third of 
the loans advanced can stnctlj be regarded as falling under the 
head of agriculture — either cultiv ational or ammal, money is being 
borrowed for pa}ung examination fees, meeting the expenses of 
mamage, the purchase of a gun the enlarging of a house, or for 
repa}*ment of industrial debts or school fees In numerous instances 
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the local successes achieved are, obviously, m the mam, due to the 
honorary native supervisors Undoubtedly, however, the brunt of 
the work falls upon the European Registrars While a certaui 
amount of cnticism is heard concerning the expenditure of State 
funds upon the maintenance and expansion of agncultural co 
operation, it does not appear that, compared with countries of a 
similar character, an excessive proportion of the sum total devoted 
to the encouragement of agriculture is either in India or Ceylon 
being diverted into this particular channel 

Further East, Japan may illustrate what can be accomplished 
y energetic workers in this field when faced with Oriental conser 
\atism With the abolition. dunngtheMeiji era, of feudalism and all 
t at followed in its train, the rural economy of the country became 
available for social and financial reform Limitations in regard to 
residence and restraints upon occupation were abolished, but still 
t epeasantnas in the hands of rapacious money lenders, and, m the 
wor s of a native writer “Many of them borrowed money at high 
mterest from rich men of the cities by mortgaging their lands and 
houses, and in consequence they could not repay at the appointed 
time and nere obliged to offer their lands and houses inherited 
Irom their fore fathers and become tenant farmers” Again, agri 
cultural merchants and dealers were apt to squeeze the country 
lolk by compelling them to offer nee and other products at ruinous 
prices in return for deferred payments upon commodities they them 
selves had supplied In the smaller towns, too, conditions were \ ery 
similar and the working classes were m a parlous state Then, just as 
had happened m Germany with Raiffeisen and Schulze Dehtzsch 
and m Ireland with Plunkett, there appeared Viscount Y Shmagawa 
an ount T Hirata to foster the co operative movement These 
^ o p ilanthropists had resided for some years in Germany, and had 
therefore seen for themsehes the results of pioneer work in that 
country Their opportunity came m 1891, when the Viscount was 
appointed a Minister The first Bill to regularise the use of Co 
operative Credit Societies — for this, naturally enough, was the 
imtial de\eIopment— did not pass into law, so the next stage was 
the political recognition of certain existing Friendly Societies, 
Imown as “Hotokusha’ and “Ko” Actually, the first society so 
mrmed was the ‘ Mitsuke’ Society (1892), to be followed a year 
ater by three others, sponsored, m one case, by Count Hirata him 
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self There was considerable opposition to the movement, and it was 
evtremely difficult to secure the interest of persons competent to 
assume acti\ e responsibility for the management of the societies 
Many Japanese, indeed, regarded such associations as akin to a 
dangerous form of Socialism few possessed the knowledge to assist 
m drawing up the articles of association Nevertheless, by the 
jear 1898, there were known to be m existence over 140 societies, 
with a membership of nearly 22,000 

Prior to the existence of the above mentioned credit societies 
there had been formed Silk Selling Associations, organised on a 
comparatively large scale, eg m Gumma Prefecture “The South 
Three Associations" dated from the year 1880 In the ’eighties, 
also, there came mto existence the forerunners of purchasmg 
societies — the object of which was almost universally the acquisi 
tion of manures for their members Bj the late ’mneties purchasing 
societies had a membership of over 4000, and the selling societies, 
to the number of 80, possessed 11,000 subscribers There were also 
known to exist a few associations providing tools and other forms of 
equipment 

A second attempt was made to legalise the whole movement in 
1897, when, after discussion lastmg for a month, by fifteen Com- 
missioners, lack of agreement again resulted m failure to secure the 
passage of a Bill through the Diet However, three years later the 
first Act was defimtely passed, this recognised four kmds of agri- 
cultural eo operation, viz Credit, Purchase, Sale and Miscellaneous 
activities Shortly’’ after its passage Viscount Shinagawa died thus 
being denied the opportunity of seeing the full fruit of his labours 
Prior to this legislation all the pioneer societies in the field had been 
compelled to rely solely upon the good will of certain Gov emment 
officials Thereafter, not only were they legally imtrammelled, but 
were free to promulgate actively their principles 

The Russo Japanese W ar and its aftermath beneficially affected 
the cooperative movement, for economic and sociaf reactions 
caused a steady increase in the number of members in ev ery tyqie of 
society The Imperial Agricultural Association (Zeukokunojikai) 
assumed general control of the movement, and a certain number of 
officials m the Department of Agriculture and Commerce were 
c^g*iged m the activ e formation of individual societies In 1905, the 
Central Union of Co operativ e Societies was set up as a result of the 
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work of Count Hirata, in consultation with Viscount Kano and other 
influential persons These two gentlemen became, respectively, 
President and Vice president of the Association Under the title 
Sangyokumiait the first co operative publication was then 
issued Legal revision of the co operative laws followed, and 
greater freedom was accorded mdividual societies in the conduct of 
their business , they were permitted an expansion in the matter of 
the supply of credit, representative meetings avoided the necessity 
for a system of federation, purchasing societies were permitted to 
undertake manufacturing processes, taxation of societies was 
modified, alterations were made in the methods of Government 
inspection 

So fat the development of the movement in Japan had been rural 
in character, but immediately prior to the Great War there was m 
evidence a tendency to extend facilities, particularly m regard to the 
provision of credit by means of Savings Banks, to urban centres of 
population The economic unheaval consequent upon the years 
1014-19 caused marked expansion m this movement, and the 
combined Departments of Finance. Agriculture and Commerce took 
steps to secure the recognition, in cities, of the activities of the 
existing credit societies Post war conditions encouraged a stn* 
further growth, and the 88 urban credit societies of 1918 had, by 
1925, become 224 Thus, again, was the history of co operation la 
llestem Europe repeated m the Far East 

M ar time economic conditions led to the passing of the Agn 
cultural Warehousing Business Law, which aimed simultaneously at 
regularising the price of rice and providing loans at moderate rates 
of interest to its producers A recognised agricultural warehouse was 
also authorised to hold nee, cocoons and other products, and to 
undertake the business of their preparation, packing and transports 
tion — both internal and external It was claimed, at the time, that a 
complete marketing system for fanners had, by this means, been se 
up The Government entered upon an ambitious scheme for t e 
erection of no less than 4100 warehouses, viz one warehouse to 
every three villages or towns throughout the country In l92o 
there were 1741 such buildings under the control of the co operative 
societies themselves, while others were managed by public bodies 

The CO operative movement did not escape the post bel inu 
difficulties Rice riots, brought about by the financial crisis, too 
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place in many of the principal cities of the countrj' Class warfare 
raised its head Tenant farmers and landowners were at logger 
heads Jealousy between town and country mterests increased 
Lastly, the terrible earthquake of 1923 caused moral and material 
damage to an unprecedented extent The net result of all this was 
a remarkable increase m the number and activities of consumers’ 
credit societies Here, the towns took a prominent part, and the 
Co operative Union was active in fostenng the movement The 
consumers’ interests were further affected bj the virtual collapse of 
the banking sjstem in 1920 Numerous credit societies were in 
volved m common rum with the banks It is interesting to record 
that certam consumers’ societies were at that tune organised by the 
“labouring classes” themselves and were reserved exclusively for 
such persons 

The fourth revnsion of the co operative laws was effected in 1920 
This was brought about by the high level of commodity prices, 
which m turn had expanded the work of the purchasing and pro- 
cessing societies Further, by these and similar legal modifications, 
societies were authorised to extend their activities to the con 
struction of dwelling houses and the provision of hospitals, bath 
houses, water supplies and other quasi public amenities Lastl}, 
full federation of selling and purchasing societies was authorised 
Two > ears later having secured the necessary statutory sanction, the 
Union of Co operative Societies established a Central Co operative 
Bank In 1924, with the approval of the Diet, this Bank began to 
function, almost simultaneously with the establishment, now on a 
national basis, of a single Co operaliv e tfholesale Society This last 
orgamsation, known as the Zeokoku Kobaikuimai Rengokai, had 
actually begun its work on September 1st, 1923, the day of the 
great earthquake These two organisations, it may be claimed, have 
consummated the co operative movement, urban and rural, 
throughout Japan, as the Japanese themselves mamtam, their 
foundation meant the realisation “of the control of national 
economic life based upon co operative principles” 

The penultimate stage had now been reached, in which it became 
imperative more thoroughly to supervise the formation of new 
societies and to eradicate those that were inefficient As a result of 
the putting into force of such a policy , the number of societies was 
reduced by some hundreds between 1925 and 1927, m which latter 
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year there -nere in the whole country 14,000 Concurrently, by a 
revision in the appropriate laws, non members were allowed to make 
use of certain facilities hitherto reser\ ed strictly for members, here 
the claim of public interest was to override co operative control 
This relaxation applied particularly to the user of factories and m 
the matter of access to water supply and to electric power Re 
orgamsation, upon a large scale, was also undertaken through the 
Agricultural Depository law, whereby an attempt was made to 
organise the marketing of the whole of the nee and silk producing 
societies on a co operative basis Thus, the aim of those responsible 
or t e movement was nothing less than a country wide federation 
of all existing marketing societies In 1927, there was a further 
co apse of banking institutions in Japan, and it became necessary 
0 put into force a moratorium In several prefectures the credit 
societies and their banks were severely hit, but, in the case of the 
conservative policies had been the rule and they were 
I nicct all demands from their panic stricken members 
e direct effect of these occurrences was to divert a considerable 
s of rural business from the smaller banks to the co operative 
ere 1 societies, thus, to quote again from a native writer, "the 
nancial panic gave a most sigmficant lesson for tbe Co operative 
movement in Japan” 

,1 may be said that co operation m Japan has bad a 

IS inc y rural bias and that it has, as is everywhere the case, been 
® "’^0 worked for it throughout good tunes and 

1^ tv, ® ^••^self took a keen interest m the work, as 

aid the Prince Regent and certain of the nobility, for financial 
assis ance has been forthcoming from the Crown and honours have 
een presented to those m the forefront of the movement Too much 
a en ion should not be paid to the merely statistical position of co 
operation in Japan, where, as even in Germany and other peasant 
s a es 0 Europe, only a fraction of the potential membership has 
een o tamed, rather should the pertinacity of its founders be 
a and the difficulties envisaged that accompanied its esta 

Diishment m a country so recently freed from feudalism, often 

IS ur e y social and physical convulsions and alwajsdivertedbj 

the imposition of estern influence 

II be pursued to the opposite point of the compass, the 

orace iunkett Foundation has reported upon the successful 
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extension of co operative principles to the native banana growers in 
the British 'West Indies, whereby not only is that fnut made more 
remimerativ e to its producers, both by means of long term contracts 
and the provision of modem fatalities for its storage and handling, 
but land tenure and the provision of financial assistance have both 
been ameliorated Much prejudice, not onlj on the part of the 
native, but of the planter, has, nevertheless, had to be overcome, 
and if CO operation has not jet swept these Islands, its ubiquitous 
character is well illustrated by the considerable number of its 
coloured adherents m that part of the globe, whence return must be 
made to Europe in the next Chapter, although instances could be 
multiplied from everj continent and race 



Chaptei XVI 

agricultural CO OPERATION (continued) 

The special position occupied by Denmark co operation in England and Wales the 
Agncultural Organisation Society the moscment m Scotland and in Ireland the 
position m Great Bntain summarised future prospects The provision of credit 
Short term and long term loans the Agncultural Credits Acts of 1923 and IS’S 
chattel mortgage, the work of the Agncultural Mortgage Corporation 

Alter passing in brief review examples of rural co operation from 
widely divergent races of the world, the peculiar position occupied 
in this connection by Denmark now calls for attention It has be 
come the fashion categorically to claim that the placing of British 
agriculture upon a firm basis of prosperity could be achieved by 
sedulously copying the methods m vogue across the North Sea, that, 
m a word, every step taken in Denmark has but to be repeated here 
in order to effect a transformation similar to that witnessed there 
during the last half century There are, however, certain funds 
mental differences between the economic and agncultural position 
of the two countries which are apt to be overlooked In the first 
place, the vast bulk of the Danish farms are producmg those com 
modities which are pre eminently the most suitable for co operative 
handling, m all countries of the world bacon, cheese, butter and eggs 
lend themselves readily to such methods Secondly, and this is the 
most important factor in thesuccess of Danish co operation, vurtuall) 
the whole trade is an export one, for there is only one large town, 
Copenhagen, which can absorb more than a small fraction of the 
agricultural output This inevitably confers great strength upon the 
societies, for they can compel obedience to their regulations and in 
sist upon the obsen ance of a uniform standard In other countries, 
where alternative outlets exist, there is, due to surreptitious sales 
a constant leakage of the best type of article, which no rules can 
obvnate In Denmark, however, as in other exporting countries it 
is a case of handing over to the societies the whole of one’s output or 
of running the risk of losing the only existing market This practice 
of sellmg picked samples behmd, as it were, the back of the society, 
has unfortunately been much m evidence m Great Britain, and has 
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tended to lower the reputation of the organisation, and simul- 
taneously to cause indi\ idual members to look upon it as merely a 
channel for the disposal of thevr second grade goods 
It IS sometimes suggested that in Denmark Small Holdmgs are 
ubiquitous and have alone led to the formation of the co operatic e 
societies Statistics show that the “average” size of all Danish 
farms is m the neighbourhood of thirty acres, and that in 1916 small 
farms numbered 106,000, covering some eighteen acres each, vhile 
what were officially described as “large” numbered upwards of 
78,000 with an average area of seventj four acres Subsequent en 
qumes haie revealed a tendency towards a reduction in these 
erage figures, and it may be pointed out that holdmgs now appear 
to average well under half the size of those found in England and 
ales That the larger are not mam1> confined to the poorer and 
sandier soils, and therefore perhaps m reality “Small Holdings”, is 
ei idenccd by the fact that the value per hectare of each class in 
creases from the smallest to the lai^est size, again, e^ en m Jutland, 
there are actually more small than large holdings It is, therefore, 
^ery doubtful if the scale upon which agricultural operations ha\e 
been conducted has had an> direct bearing upon the course e\ ents 
pursued Rather must the altered t>’pes oftaTuiiTig, forced upon the 
country two generations ago, be looked upon as gi\'ing a direct lead 
to the formation of combinations of producers At that time Damsh 
farmers suffered in common with those in other European countries, 
from the exploitation of the cereal resources of North America, and 
the} had also their own peculiar difficulties to contend with, caused 
bj the recent loss of terntorj and of markets to Germany They 
turned from the orthodox practices of cereal raising and cattle 
grazmg to the intensi\e production of dairj products, retained a 
small area of com on the best land, supported their cattle on the 
produce of their arable fields and, under Free Trade, fed their pigs 
upon imported maize The large landowners shared equall} with the 
small farmer in this metamorphosis, and as co opcrati% e societies 
came into being for the purpose of affording an outlet to the new 
products of Danish soil, the}, equally with their smaller neighbours 
and tenants, enrolled themsehes as members At the present time 
the man who farms his two hundred, e hundred or e\ en a thousand 

acres of land is, so far as membership goes, on an equaht} «nth the 
one who tends his fi^ e or ten acres ^ ery occasional!} complaints 
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are heard from the former that the principle of “one member one 
■vote” m the councils of the societies presses hard on the large pro 
ducer, but, in the long run, such absolute equality is recognised as 
the only possible basis upon which the nhole structure can rest 
Co operation m Denmark has been extended to ever} branch o! 
purchase and sale, but the Raiffeisen system of credit banks has not 
been taken up, their place being Ailed by the ample facilities afforded 
for the purchase of land on easy terms, and by the existence of a 
limited number of Credit Union Banks of a private character, ubose 
business is mainly the supplying of long term credit As might he 
anticipated, the strongest societies are those engaged in daubing, 
bacon curing and egg collecting, but numerous others exist, whose 
activities extend to livestock insurance, the improvement of horse, 
cattle and pig breeding and all forms of wholesale purchasing It is 
unnecessary to quote statistics to show the numerical and pecuniary 
groivth of these societies, it is sufficient to acknowledge that practi 
cally the whole of the agricultural trade of the country is in tbeir 
hands But it is interesting to note, as evidence of the thoroughness 
with which those responsible for guidmg the societies act, that 
organisations have been established in connection with the latter, 
whose functions are to collect economic and statistical data relating 
to both internal and external conditions That this policy was 
adopted early in the movement is shown by reference to an account 
of Damsh agriculture contamed m the Report of our own Ro}al 
Commission of 1893 It is there stated that m 1880 the plan of de 
livermg butter to local dealers, who m turn disposed of it through a 
broker to the exporters, was gi\ en up and direct mtercourse betw een 
producers and exporters established The next step was then taken, 
and the English agents’ services dispensed with, direct business re 
lations being entered into, first with the wholesale merchants, and 
later with the retail dealers in this country The activities of Danish 
representatives became widely familiar to British traders when they 
were engaged in re establishing their products in our markets after 
the return of peace, and it was due to their “intelligence branch , 
in conjunction with the undoubted superiority of the articles them 
seK es, that such efforts were speedily successful The Danes hav e 
learnt that it is necessary to study the foreigner’s requirements, and 
even his peculiar fancies, on the spot, and they have effected 
numerous modifications m their methods of packing, expresslj to 
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meet conditions in Great Britain, which forms easily their pnncipal 
market Agam, the fostering of farmers’ clubs, the establishment of 
societies for scientific research and for the pursuit of economic 
problems, all come withm the range of Damsh co operation For an 
account of these multifarious activities it is advisable to read such a 
■u ork as Rider Haggard’s Rural Denmark, where, after giving a full 
descnption of all that he himself witnessed, the author sums up the 
principal lessons to be learned thus — 

1. That m a free trade country of tunited area and lacking virgin soil, 
CO operation is necessarj to a full measure of agricultural success 

2 That only free holders, or farmers holding under some form of 
perpetual lease, which m practice amounts to the same thing as free- 
hold, ml] CO operate to any wide extent 

3 That the accumulation of estates, which for the most part descend 
intact from one owner to another, and are hired out piecemeal to 
tenants, is not conducive to the roultiphcation of free-holders, nor 
therefore to the establishment of general co operation 

It will be observed that this authority attributes the success 
achieved m Denmark principally to the system of land-tenure, rather 
than to the compelling influence of an export trade comprising pre 
oiselj those articles that best lend themselv es to co operatii e hand 
ling. Nothing further imII be said upon this question here, for the 
steps taken m Denmark to facilitate the establishment of occupying 
ouTzers hav e been already discussed, and readers must form their own 
judgment as to the comparative influence of various contributory 
causes upon a movement, which, there is general agreement, has 
met with unquahfied success while receiving the nunimum of direct 
State assistance 

In Great Britain and Ireland the struggle to establish rural co 
operation has been an uphill one, nor can impartial observ ers feel 
that Its position is > et assured In England and Wales the Agn 
cultural Organisation Societj , founded in 1900, had an independent 
file of ov er twenty years, and at its maximum dev e/opmenf, some 
ten jears ago, could claim that it had affiliated to it upirards of 
fourteen hundred societies with a membership of 145,000 persons 
There were few societies that did not owe allegiance to that body, so 
that the abov e statistics of membership afford an indication of the 
maximum v olume of support accorded to co operation by the rural 
districts of this countrj At first glance a membership of such pro- 
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portions conveys the impression that, after the war, one m e\er) 
three of the farmers in England and Wales adhered, at least in 
directly, to the Society, but, if the figures relating to the different 
branches themselves are examined, it will be found that there were 
only some 227 Farmers’ Societies, with a membership of 64,000, and 
that no less than 1054 affiliated bodies were solely concerned with 
allotments These latter were a result of the war, and the bulk 
was centred m urban districts Even if all the other miscellaneous 
societies are included as being representative of agriculture, there 
w ere then only 406 out of the total of 1460 It is therefore obvious ' 
t at but a fraction of the farmers (approximately one in five) had 
een enrolled If one turned to the financial position of the Societj 
itse f one found that it had been buttressed up with the aid of 
Government grants, received through the Development Commis 
sioners Immediately after the war these annual subventions were 
great y increased to assist the Society m its attempts to extend its 
operations, and from the financial year 1910-20 to that of 1922-3 
sums ranging from fifteen thousand to upwards of forty thousand 
pounds were allotted After the latter year all forms of direct State 
assistance termmated and the Agricultural Organisation Society was 
left to Its own resources The financial standing of this body had been 
on a liferent basis from that of corresponding organisations abroad, 
"At® ‘V® exception to find State funds on a large scale placed 
at their disposal The corollary of official grants in aid took the form 
of dimmuti\ e subscription lists, for dunng the year 1921-2, the m 
dependent income of the Society amounted to only £4500, of which 
£800 was derued from subscnplions, £3000 from farmers’ societies 
and 1700 from allotment societies 

Tlw comparatn e popularity, at that time, of the different branches 
o t e Agricultural Organisation Society can be gauged fairly 
accuratel> if their annual tumo\er is examined Neglecting the 
allotment societies, it w ould appear that m the year 1921-2 feeding 
s u s, crtilisers, seeds and implements were purchased to the >alue 
o some SIX and a half million pounds, and agricultural produce dis 
posed of for the sum of seven nnd a half million pounds Feeding 
s u s accounted for oser two thirds of the former figure, and the 
lattcrwassubdn idedasfollows— milkanddairyproduce,£3,100 000, 

In wtock, meat and bacon, £2,700,000, fruit and garden produce, 
£370,000, eggs and poultry, £540.000 In times of steady prices the 
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fluctuations of these yearly turnovers might be accepted as affording 
an indication of the extent of the trade earned on by the societies 
concerned, but after 1914 such a method was obviously fallacious, 
yet writers were not lacking who adduced the figures of pre wax 
years as proof of the advance recorded On the other hand, the war 
admittedly strengthened the economic position of the Society and 
of its branches, although it is unfortunate that its financial opera- 
tions should hav e been selected as proof of this Membership almost 
doubled between 1918 and 1920, whilst the lalue of the Society’s 
transactions increased still more, but the bulk of the new members 
were allotment holders and the peak of commodity values was only 
reached m the latter year, by 1922 members had seceded heavilj, 
and the turnover of the Society reflected declining values Two or 
three j ears later the financial position of the Agricultural Orgamsa 
tion Society, brought about partly by withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment grant and partly by this great reduction m numbers, forced 
those responsible for its management to approach the National 
Farmers’ Union with a proposal that the latter body should take 
o\ er the duties of its orgamsation This step was eventually taken 
and the Union became the recognised head of the agricultural co 
operatise roosement in England and Wales This association of 
interests has, despite one or two abortive proposals for secession, 
been maintained up to the present time, and it would seem that the 
position has been consolidated The latest statistics relating to 
tradmg societies upon the register of the Fanners’ Union indicate a 
total of some 200 with a membership of 70,000 In even the most 
difficult of recent jears the societies recording profits easily out 
numbered those that had suffered losses, and their combined turn- 
o\ er was m the region of £8,000,000 to £ 10 , 000,000 per annum 
The pnncipal acti\nties of the parent Society ha\ e been indicated 
in the course of the last page or two, but there remain some com- 
ments to make on certain features that have been omitted The 
Agncultural I\ holesale Society represented an attempt to combine 
into one bodv the purchasing machinery of the dependent societies 
Formed during the war, it traded at a profit at a time when it was 
MTtually impossible to avoid prosperity, then fell on evil times and 
finallj went into liquidation Such an agency should, in ordinary 
circumstances, secure considerable support from the adhesion of 
numerous branches, for it is obi lousl} to the adi antage of the latter 
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to effect their purchases through its medium The difficulties this 
Society had to contend with, apart from the natural hostility of the 
dealers it sought to oust, took the shape of a tendency on the part 
of societies to refrain from placing the ivhole of their orders through 
It, or by their refusal to commit themselves to such a course of 
action for more than a short period of time A strongly supported 
wholesale purchase society can confer great benefits upon agri 
cultunsts, not only by obtaining for them the highest class of goods 
a wholesale prices, but, by pursuing their interests back to the 

order T ^tagc, may cause competition for really extensive 
orders to result in further reductions 

The promsion of credit had, up to the period of recent legislation 
! r r^^w of new societies, but almost in 

hr b ^ ‘•ot'olop, in fact the number of affiliated 

timrh 'd fb j P“'PO“ oftot the war, and at no 

time had their advances to members amounted to more than a few 
hundred pounds-m 1913 tnenty two societies, with a membership 
Ites'Tb Pfobably due to several 

system appeals mainly to the peasant pro 
o™ , ’ contrived to benefit solely the small 

,0 of farmer still represented by a small 
the eviil English farmers again have hitherto not appreciated 
of on ° ° operative principles to that intimate knowledge 

ZT ‘ oo"”* for by ‘bo ‘ypioa> Raiffeisen 

that the provision 

hnrrrt * partly abrogated the necessity foF 

ffifTT combination of some, or all. of these 

^ certainly resulted in little demand for fresh means of 
^ times were reasonably prosperous This was 

one of the matters specifically referred to enquiry by the Govern 
TI?rVrw ^ to possible legislation 

etiif , 1 *^ * ^r®tions of the Committee entrusted with this enquiry re 
trvn f ui the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, which 

Tn th ^ provision of credit to two classes of agnculturists 

j f ^ P'^rchased their holdings 

between the passage of the Com Production Act of 1917 and the 
pea o successor in 1921 were enabled to borrow, through 
recognised banks, up to 75 per cent of the existing v alue of the land 
in ques ion, such sums to be repajable within fort} years upon an 
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annuity basis Secondly, short-term credit wns made available to 
the general body of agriculturists by means of State aid 

Certain further schemes, by Trhich the Go\ eminent undertook to 
advance considerable sums of money to other forms of co operative 
enterprise, were also appro\ ed at that time Thus, £200,000 was set 
aside for loans to marketing associations, with a limit of £10,000 to 
any one orgamsation and of twenty j ears for the duration of the loan 
m\ oired Guarantees, too, were offered, under the Trade Facilities 
Act, to large imdertakmgs, such as bacon and other factories, or to 
markets In neither case, howe\ er, was there a wide response to the 
offers Further discussion of this subject is deferred to the end of 
the Chapter, where it is dealt with in a separate Section 

In Scotland and Ireland are to be found examples of all the 
societies prenously enumerated, but their comparative popularity, 
and, therefore, their de\ elopment has been determined by local con- 
ditions Thus, m Ireland the creameries ha\ e met with more success 
than all other U’pes put together, and e\en credit societies were, 
prior to the war, more numerous than m England, whilst in Scotland 
purchase societies and those deioted to the sale of mixed products 
had the largest trade and membership The growth of agncultural 
co operation m Ireland has been credited to two causes — the indi- 
vidual efforts of the late Sir Horace Plunkett, datmg from the early 
’mneties, and the fact that the Land Purchase Acts of the British 
GO'S emment resulted, in less than a generation, m the bulk of the 
peasants becommg their own landlords IVhile it is invidious to 
attempt to differentiate between these two causes, the suggestion 
might perhaps be hazarded that the former, b j precept and example, 
prepared the ground, and that subsequent land purchase caused 
numerous small proprietors to stand in need of organisation The 
creameries are run on orthodox lines, and apparently leave little to 
be desired in the way of technical methods, but it is doubtful if the 
same thoroughness could in the past alwa^ s has e been claimed for 
their actual marketing operations In this connection it must be 
remembered that they ha\e been in actne competition for the 
British butter trade with Denmark and New Zealand, and the ad 
mirable trading equipment of the former country has already been 
described That co operation could hai e been successfully applied 
to lush agriculture in a much la^er degree is widelj acknowledged, 
that it might earlier hai e ad\anced results by raising the standard 
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of production is also a subject of common agreement, but the Celtic 
temperament, especially tvhen found in agricultural surroundings 
requires patient methods, and cannot be hustled In the Irish A^i 
cultural Organisation Society is centred the controlling body— one 
that ongmated a few years earlier than the corresponding Society in 
England It has achiei ed much, and the measure of the difficulties 
it has overcome can best be appreciated by those who have perused 
that excellent nork, Rural Reconstruciton rn Ireland, by L Smith 
Gordon and L C Staples The authors themselves make the follow 
ing reasonable claims on behalf of the movement m Ireland — 


As a business organisation the co operatis e society has introduced its 
members to a field in which they had little practical knowledge For the 
most part the vision of the Irish farmer did not extend beyond the 
community m which he Ined If he sold his produce, it was to the 
Of to the buyer at the fair, who was his only connection 
jmh the outside economic world Nowhere did farmers carry on their 
armii^ on a business basis For them it was an occupation which in g«id 
\eaw brought good living and m lean years made it hard to get along 
wst acciwntingsj stems insurance, productiveloans — thesewerematter* 
bejond their ken The co operative society, which made necessary eon 
siderable business knowledge, developed capacities which were of ad 
^ antage in mdu idual business relations To day Insh fanners conduct 
heir co operative societies for themselves In their more individual 
relations they understand the nature of a productive loan, if necessary 
ev are able to establish connections with buyers in England and 
Scotland They ha% e learned to demand a guarantee with their artificial 
manures and are graduaUy understanding that the quality as well as the 
quantity of their products counts They are undertaking, often on their 
own account experiments in co operatne enterpnse, are buying tractors 
an ms a ing mills In fact the farmer has come to realise that he is as 
much a business man as an agncultunst 


The absolute fairness of these writers, m contradistinction to the 
statements only too frequently made on behalf of co 
operation, is emphasised when one finds them pointing out that 
the record of progress is indeed a great one m comparison with the 
records of most other agencies w hich have tried to do something for 
t le betterment of Ireland, yet it is not particularly impressne from 
t e point of \iew of the student of agricultural cooperation m 
general Nor can the enquirers find, m \isiting the country districts, 
more than a compantn ely small number of societies which are m 
any way qualified to sen e as patterns either of business methods or 
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of CO operative faith” If Insh co operation is as well serv ed b> its 
officials as by its historians it deser\ es to flourish in the future 

Its development in the Free State has brought mto existence a 
large and prosperous IVhoIesale Society, and many of the first ten- 
tative essa> s m marketmg ha\ e been expanded under State guidance 
into efficient orgamsations Across the border, the corresponding 
duties are now performed by the Ulster Agncultural Organisation 
Society, the principal actinties of which are centred upon its 
affiliated creamenes, engaged, like their Southern counterparts, in 
an export trade to this coimtry In both territones co operation has 
a congenial soil and is spreading its roots m all directions therein, 
but hitherto growth has not been so rapid as conditions might seem 
to ha\ e warranted 

In Scotland, the usual amalgamation of small associations led, 
early m the twentieth centurv, to the formation of a Scottish 
Organisation Society, which, aided financially by the Dev elopment 
Commission, successfully emerged from the war and post war 
periods In that country, the social problems relatmg to the Outer 
Islands and to the est Coast in general brought the mov ement into 
close touch with the Congested Distncts Board, and Scottish co 
operation still bears the impress of the peculiar physical and eco 
nonuc circumstances of the country Numerical membership is now 
comparable with that of England, since about one quarter of all 
Scots farmers adhere to one or other of the 150 affiliated societies, 
whose total turnover is proportionatelj larger than that of the 
English bodies This is, doubtless, attributable to their concentration 
upon the marketing of animal products in general and of milk in 
particular 

A short description having been giv en of the past historj of agri 
cultural CO operation m this and other countries it remains to dis 
cuss m general terms its future outlook here For this purpose it is 
necessarj to deal separatel> with each of the different forms the 
mov ement can assume Take the purchase side first Here it is im 
possible but that eventuallv the bulk of agncultunsts wall see the 
advantages attaching to corporate trading This branch has the 
great asset of appealing with almost equal strength to the large as 
well as the small farmer, and, moreov er, no manufacturing processes 
need obtrude themselv es, as is the case where the majority of articles 
the farmer sells are concerned There is also a more homogeneous 
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trade m agricultural requisites than in products of the soil, for the 
requirement of all classes differ mainly in degree and but little m 
character, hence when dealmg with manufacturers an additional 
le\er is placed m their hands 

^sons already given, as well as 
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vivals such as the Isle of Axholme Here one may see binders bemg 
Tvorked by groups of adjacent strip owners, and, in certain areas 
gii en up to Small Holdings, seasonal operations are facilitated by 
the common use of maehmerj, but these are exceptions to the 
existing custom whereby each farmer in the first instance provides 
himself with all the implements he will require That a further ex 
tension of Small Holdings may result in co-operation stepping into 
the breach and pro%ndmg some satisfactory method by which both 
machinery and implements are made available to their proprietors, 
IS possible, but at present the signs are not very propitious 

Co-operati\ e agriculture, pure and simple, has ev erywhere proved 
a failure, from the philanthropic etforts of individual landowners of 
the early nineteenth century down to the post-war Colomes prov ided 
for ex-service men by the State In the former no doubt the human 
factor was again responsible, for no man will work as conscientiously 
or hard for a community as he will for himself alone, whilst in the 
Colonies, to these same influences must be added the wastefulness 
always associated with official control 
There remains, then, that large branch connected with co 
operativ e sale, but here again subdivision is essential for the purpose 
of analj sis Com, v, hatever ma> be the conditions rulmg m the new 
countries of the world, has ne\ er lent itself to co operativ e marketing 
in this countrj, and is progressively less likely so to do Bemg 
essentially a minor product of large farms, and forming but a frac 
tion of the total supply, it is entirely absorbed within the country 
and offers little scope for economies in handling, and none for col- 
lective bargaining It also requires to undergo elaborate and ex- 
pensive processes before it is fit for human consumption Livestock, 
such as cattle and sheep, also present difficulties, for, despite all that 
has been urged against sales bj auction or upon commission, these 
methods, in conjunction with direct dealings with butchers (on 
admittedly uneconomic principles), have become thoroughlj stan- 
dardised, and CO operativ e societies would hav e the activ e opposi- 
tion of a powerful trade, as well as the lethargj of the farmer, to 
combat Pigs present an easier problem, and already societies m all 
parts of the United Kingdom are doing considerable trade bj bujnng 
these animals from their members, and, after completing the inter- 
mediate processes, marketing the bacon Slilk, in which the home 
producer has a virtual monopoly, has already shown the value of 
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combination for the purposes of negotiating its sale, and Ireland has 
proved that, in grazing countries with an export trade, co operation 
can be carried several stages further and made to include manu 
facturing processes In all these fields the potentialities of the new 
Agricultural Jlarkcting Acts mil be appreciated, for some over 
riding form of co operative endeavour mil, it is quite clear, shortly 
be applied to several of them 

It IS, however, when one approaches the typical Small Holders 
and the market gardener s province that the latent possibilities of 
\ oluntary co operation are opened out, and the fact that it has so 
far only touched the fringe of the problem becomes apparent For 
here, in the collection and disposal of poultry, eggs, fruit and butter, 
there is a real opportunity afforded, at one and the same time, to 
reduce the cost to the consumer and, by eliminating the middleman 
to secure additional profits for the producer But the hasty and 
promiscuous establishment of societies m unsuitable localities, or 
staffed with officials dependent upon a distant headquarters, is cer 
tainly not the w ay to attain success There are certain districts that, 
demonstrably, fulfil the necessary requirements, among these must 
be reckoned those containing small farms and commercial gardens 
to be found within a radius ofall large towns, certain market garden 
districts, such as parts of Bedfordshire, the Isle of Ely and the 
Cornish peninsula, and, lastly, the fruit grovang areas of Evesham 
Cambridgeshire and Kent In the first case an assured market w 
ready at hand for e\erythmg that the surrounding farms can pro 
duce, and in the other there is that homogeneity of interests, of soil, 
and of output that fa\ ours combination in every step taken to secure 
more distant outlets 

It is questionable w hether the roost efficient type of society for a 
group of Small Holders is not one, the complete responsibility for 
the nmning of which devolves upon the associates in common It 
paid officials can be dispensed with, or their services confined to an 
occasional v isit of an advisory nature, there is both a financial saving 
and a stimulus to work The disposal of profits (after a fixed an 
small rate of interest has been paid on capital) can also be made to 
form a useful incentive by adhesion to the rule that members 
in strict proportion to the volume of trade they have contributed 
Absolute cquahtj in regard to voting power, and the possession o 
shares limited to a \ erj moderate amount ore necessary features m 
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any small society, liability must eiIso be rigorously confined to the 
value of the shares subscribed Further, it is not too much to insist 
that all the commodities produced b> members should, for a fixed 
period, be handled by the society, this at once obviates the pos« 
sibihty of only inferior goods being tendered, or of extraneous 
demands being catered for, and leads to a higher standard bemg 
mamtained in the society’s output. 

If the economic conditions postulated abo\ e are taken advantage 
of and the rules just quoted adhered to, there is no reason ivhy agri 
cultural CO operation in this country should not be extended ivithout 
a remtroduotion of artificial and deleterious State subventions — 
unless, indeed, the apathy of the small farmer is as great as is some- 
times stated to be the case Some tweUe jears ago Sir Darnel Hall 
\vrote thus of the Small Holders in the Isle of Axholme “We are 
told that the economic success of Small Holdings depends on weld 
ing them together into co operate e commujuties, but if the Isle of 
Axholme furnishes any indication of the future, the men who are 
going to teach the English farmers to co operate have got an uphill 
task before them” The intervenmg years ha\e shown a certain im- 
provement in this respect, but, «hen one finds, even in France and 
Germanj , only a fraction of the far more numerous small producers 
drawn within the co operative net, is it to be wondered at that m 
this country progress is still very slow’ The more sturdy and in 
dependent the individual — and therefore the more likely to succeed 
by his own efforts — the less does co operation appeal to him, and no 
one familiar with the history of British agriculture will deny that in 
the past such men as these were the ones who came through bad 
times with least hurt An appeal to them to throw in their lot with 
the av erage, and vvuth the inefficient, farmer is not at first glance an 
attractiv e proposition, and the advantages of combination are not 
easy to place before them, yet this lies at the v ery root of the matter, 
for is not CO operation founded on the ideal of the strong helping the 
weak’ 

The reasons adduced in the foregoing pages for the comparatne 
non success of co operation in this country — namely the fact that 
there is virtually no export trade, the absence of numerous Small 
Holders, and the inability of farmers, from temperamental causes, 
to pool their resources — are those umv ersallj accepted, but is it not 
possible that there maj exist deeper rooted economic causes which 
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might be additionally responsible^ For instance, if it could be shovra 
that British agriculture had ne\er, in the course of the nineteenth 
century, touched the depths of depression that the majoritj of Con 
tinental nations experienced, or, expressed differentlj, that its 
followers had not been forced to work so desperately hard for such 
poor returns as their neighbours, nught not this account for their 
failure to sink individualism while the German and the Dane eagerlj 
clutched at the last straw — that of co operation? Assume for a 
moment that the Roj al Commission of 1893 had not resulted m the 
many minor aids to farming that owed their ongm to its delibera 
tions, and that the depression had continued m its se\ eresl form for 
another decade, is it not concenable that, thrown entirely on their 
own resources agriculturists would ha\ e responded more kindly to 
the overtures of co operative leaders? Extreme distress led to the 
popularitj of Raiffeisen m Germany, the Danes turned, incidentallj, 
to CO operation when their whole outlook was changed hj con 
stitutional and economic losses, and no one would claim that Irish 
agriculturists were as prosperous as the English when their philaa 
thropic countryman commenced bis work In this country agricul 
ture has jnelded better returns to those mv esting m it, or, conv erselj , 
has permitted a less strenuous life to be led, for the system of land 
lord and tenant, with its corollary of fair sired holdings, has not 
made such demands upon the physical and financial resources of 
farmers as have systems in which small owners predominate 
>Iargins have been correspondingly larger in this country, and 
depression has not resulted m such a body of acute suffering Is it 
unreasonable to suggest, therefore, that the factor of compulsion 
has to a great extent been absent? 

Throughout the world at large however, co operation, in one or 
another of its many forms, must clearly be the ultimate goal of 
hundreds of millions of white, brown, yellow and black peasants 
In this connection it is, mdeed fortunate that the memory of its 
great adv ocate, the late Sir Horace Plunkett, should be perpetuated 
by the activities of the Foundation, named after himself and en 
dowcd so generously from his own resources, for the existence of 
this body , pronded w ith a stalled personnel and with all the matenal 
means to encourage and extend the moi ement, clearly points the 
way towards that ‘ Better faxmmg, better busmess, better Imng 
which was his goal as well as his watchword 
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The Promsion of Credit 

Prior to the passing of the 1923 Agncultural Credits Act, briefly 
referred to in a previous page, there had been — apart from the 
handful of Co operative Credit Societies alreadj existmg — no 
machinery bj vrhich British culti\ators could utilise their crops or 
stock as secuntj for temporary loans In most other countries of 
the world, notably in the newer territories of the Southern Hemi 
sphere, it was customary to borrow for this purpose bj means of 
“ Chattel ” mortgages For a full description of these practices, and 
also for an admirable account of the theoretical aspects of the whole 
question, readers are referred to Prof H Belshaw’s work, The Pro 
vision of Credit, jnih special reference to Agriculture Here, three 
options, \n 2 (a) the banks, (6) professional money lenders or (c) 
dealers and merchants, had presented themsehes to a rural com 
munitj that was traditionajjj reluctant to make known to outsiders 
its financial standmg and, unlike all other types of business, re 
garded the act of borrowing as a stigma upon its character rather 
than as a necessar> aid to better results The banks, despite much 
ill informed criticism, were generallj willing to meet the require 
ments of their customers, so long as conditions were normal but in 
bad times— when, therefore, there was apt to be the greatest de 
mand — it was esudent that the security offered was apt to be con 
sidered msufficient and the nsk was often refused Enquiries ha\ e 
shown that, while the great Joint Stock Banks of the country might 
ha^ e on loan to agriculturists, at any given time, an aggregate sum 
amounting to upwards of twenty million pounds, jet, compared 
with the ^ alue of the output of the farms concerned, such a figure 
n as 1 ery small, amounting to perhaps 7 per cent The second choice, 
that represented b} monej lenders, if adopted, put the fanner in the 
same situation as that occupied b> anj other person foolish enough 
to respond to solicitations from Russian Jews, masquerading under 
the best Scots or English names, and couched in language designed 
to implj that business upon note of hand alone’ would be effected 
upon a 5 per cent per annum basis Such folk, whether urban or 
rural, ha\ e er been fortunate if thej ultimatel} escaped from the 
net in soHencj and without recourse to the law \d\ances from 
merchants and other tradesmen, with whom farmers normallj come 
m contact, are of an indirect character, for thej rest upon the defer 
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ment of debts, contracted m connection «ith the purchase of goods 
In addition to a possiblj reasonable rate of interest, thej carrj mth 
them, howe\ er, the generallj expressed obligation, either to con 
tinue dealing ^th the creditor or to transfer certain custom to him 
These norld wide conditions have too often caused, even in this 
countrj , a vnrtual bondage from which escape was difficult So, too, 
applications for the deferring of rent payments (or for remission 
thereof) hav e, in effect, also represented the transference of financial 
liabilities to another person, and, in this case, to one frequentlj in 
no position to accept them True, one other possible course pre 
sentcd itself to the British farmer, viz to proceed by means of a 
bill of sale, which implied full publicity and the consequential with 
drawal of all business facilities 

These, then, were the circumstances m which the first Agricultural 
Credits Act was m 1023 placed upon the Statute book Its pro- 
\ isions concerning long term credit, referred to above, were, so long 
as the peculiar circumstances attendant upon post war land pur 
chase lasted, taken full advantage of, but subsequently fell into 
desuetude It is, therefore, only necessarj to point out that this 
form had already been available, so far as landowners were con 
cemed, since the middle of last century, for, through the Lands Im 
provement Company, it had been possible to borrow inone> at s 
V er> moderate rate of interest for purposes of permanent improve- 
ment ov er penods of time up to forty j ears Upwards of £13,000,000 
had been thus lent before the war and, although the Compan) s 
activities were paralysed from 1914 to 1920, m the latter jear 
thej were resumed Both de novo purchasers of land and those who 
wished to improve their existing properties were, therefore, fully 
catered for — the first class bj this Act of 1923 and the second bj 
the means just indicated 

The real innov ation was the provision of facilities for short term 
credit which the Act embodied It was declared that, in the ev ent 
of Cooperative Credit Societies being formed, the Government 
would adv ance capital to them upon a pound for pound basis, sine* 
members would not be called upon to pay up more than five shillings 
m the pound, the State was m effect offering to accept responsibility 
for four fifths of the share capital Provision was made for 
scribers other than those who would normally themselv es be bor 
row ers, and straightforward conditions w ere laid down in regard to 
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the general financial arrangements of the numerous societies that 
were expected to result from the Act Interest on the State ad\ ances 
was at first fixed at 5 per cent , which necessitated the societies 
chargmg their members 6 per cent for their loans, but this handicap 
was mitigated when the rate was reduced to that of the Bank rate, 
with a minimum of 4 per cent Not surprismgly, however, this 
scheme proved unattracti\ e, few societies were formed and, once 
agam, it was demonstrated that British farmers were not prepared 
to collaborate m furthenng a typical Contmental credit supply 
mo\ ement It bad, indeed, for long been legally possible, under the 
provisions of the Industrial and Provident Societies’ Acts (resting 
upon mutual guarantees) to form \ery similar societies, but, again, 
they would has e none of them 

Five years went by, and then the most far reaching scheme for 
providmg farmers with both long term and short term credit 
facilities T\as launched The resultant Agricultural Credits Act of 
1028 was di^nded into tn o Parts, of which the first, appertaimng to 
the former type, can be dealt with quicUj Here, an Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation was set up, furnished i^ath an imtial loan of 
£650,000 and guaranteed an annual sub\ention of £10,000 for ten 
} ears The function of that bod} is to advance loans through the 
banks for the purchase of farm land up to the usuallj accepted 
proportion of two thirds of its (speciallj ascertained) ^ alue — these 
advances to runforapenod not exceedmgsixt} jears The Corpora 
tion, when it commenced operations m 1929, found a warm welcome 
awaitmg it, both in regard to the borromng of monej — some 
£5,000,000 was applied for in the first j ear — and when its own 5 per 
cent debentures were placed upon the market, for the issue was 
promptlj o^ er subscribed A counterpart came into existence, four 
jears later, m the shape of the Scottish Agricultural Securities Cor 
poration, which functions upon analogous Imes 

The second Part of the 1928 Act mlrodueed thepnnlege of chattel 
mortgage to English farmers, for it provided that short term credit, 
restmg upon the secunt> of growing crops, hi estock or anj ‘ other 
agncultural assets” (as full} defined below)^ should, through ap 

* The Act de^ed the property which might be made the subject of an agncultural 
chai^ as follows 

‘ Fanning stock’ means crops or horticultural produce whether growing or 
sc\'ered from tie land and after severance whether subjected to any treatment or 
process otmanufacture or not, h>-estoch mduding poultry and bees and the produce 
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proved banks, be made a\ailable to them In accordance mth ex 
istmg practice m other countnes, two options were permitted viz 
the creation of either a fixed or a floating charge upon farm assets 
or, of course, a combination of the two could be arranged These 
charges which, m turn, may be either specific sums or of fluctuating 
extent, legally rank second only to rent and taxes and are subject to 
compulsory notification at the Land Registry, but no list of them 
(or of the farmers concerned) may be published m any form Money 
so borrowed may be used m any desired manner Countervailing 
pon ers are, naturally, possessed by the banks, for they can, if neces 
sary, seize and sell the property covered by fixed charges and can 
declare floating charges to have become fixed, with the resultant 
ob\ lous implications 

Such IS the scheme which has now been implemented and British 
armers at last hav e at their disposal every recogmsed form of credit 
assistance Loans under the first Part of the Act were, as was stated 
previously, quickly taken up, and at the annual meetmgs of the 
ortgage Corporation its chairman has subsequently been able to 
announce a growing v olume of business Thus, in his address in 1931 
bir H Goschen reported that 500,000 acres of farm land, valued at 
over £ll 000 000, were under mortgage to the Corporation The 
individual holdings were widely distributed, but Yorkshire, Kent 
Lincolnshire and Somerset had provided a disproportionate num 
ber, in regard to size, the majority of advances had related to hold 
mgs not exceeding two hundred acres m extent Repayments were 
despite prevailing conditions being well maintained and, in con 
^quence, the Corporation itself was m a sound financial condition 
Uie provnsions of Part II of the 1928 Act did not come into effect 
until three years later, so that it is impossible, at this juncture, to 
assess the measure of success achieved m the more contentious and 
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fickle field of short-term credit. It may be stated, hoTvever, without 
fear of contradiction that it will not be due to any lack of prevision 
on the part of those who drew up the conditions, if the terms of the 
latter, too, are not readily accepted. 

The State has, indeed, now done all that can be expected of it in 
this, the only, branch of rural economy that could possibly hitherto 
have been termed “neglected”. It rests m future with farmers 
themselves to demonstrate that they no longer regard the borrowing 
of money as tantamount to a confession of professional failure, but 
rather as givmg expression to a normal busmess instinct the results 
deniable from which other participants m trade have likened to its 
“hfe-blood". 



Chapter XVII 

THE ^^HEAT SUPPLY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES 

Review of the present situation the mediaeval loaf and its constituents the value 
attached to wheat growth of the Corn Laws the Assize of Bread conditions pnof to 

anddunng the French ^tar the Coro Law Act of 1815, the situation prior to 1846 

delated results of the repeal decline ui wheat prices and concurrently, of acreage 
cycles foreign competition methods of production and rates of yield abroad, com 
paratne supplies from different sources effects of the Great Uar upon production 
abroad conditions in Russia and elsewhere the world s wheat eirpoTts 

An eminent authority once accurately summed up the immediate 
post war position of this country in relation to its supply of bread 
stuffs bj designating it “a nation of week enders”, for our require 
ments could then be met from the produce of our own fields as to one 
fifth— or from a Saturday afternoon to a Monday morning, since 
then that exiguous proportion has still further diminished, being now 
represented by some 18 or 14 per cent The whole history of farming 
in Great Britain is bound up with this question of the supply of the 
staple article of food, and it is not too strong a statement to make 
that, for centuries the nation’s only interest m the industry had 
been dictated by its varjmg dependence upon it for its daily bread 
From time immemonal, until some hundred and thirty years ago, 
the matter of wheat production was purely a domestic one for this 
and other nations to settle, either by allowing free play to economic 
laws or by legislating to encourage growers or importers Then began 
the transition stage when certain countnes could, by no ordinary 
means, compass their oivn supplies, and attempts were made to 
create special pn\uleges to meet their wants Finally, appeared the 
beginning of what must be the ultimate stage in the de\elopment 
of a world wheat market — a stage in which the thickly populated 
nations of the world concentrate on the production of other soil pro- 
ducts, \ea% mg to the new countries of both heimspheics the husvciess 
of raising their cereals At some future time, when that dei elopmcnt 
IS complete, there may still remain one source of anxiety to the 
uheat consuming peoples of the world A yield from the scores o 
millions of acres of praine land of North and South America at t e 
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rate of perhaps thirty bushels to the acre, comparable rates of pro 
duction upon perhaps two hundred thousand square miles in Russia 
and lesser tracts m Australia and other quarters of the globe, as yet 
untouched, will provide them with their food, but there mil be e\ er 
present the haunting fear of what might happen if the rice eating 
peoples of China, India and elsewhere changed their habits of diet, 
for the world could not indefinitely feed its total population (as 
suimng a constant rate of increase) on wheat, even if the highest 
existing le\ el of production became the universal standard This, 
however, is an argument m the case of this country worn threadbare 
during the past centurj , as witness the unfulfilled prophecy of Sir 
W Crookes, that v. e should be short of bread by 1030 , its eictension 
to the world at large will doubtless a century hence be the cause of 
alternating anxiety and satisfaction In this and the following 
Chapter it is proposed, first to review the past position of the United 
Kingdom as a nheat producer and importer, then to describe the 
world’s sources of supplj , and finally to discuss the question of the 
artificial stimulation of production 

One IS accustomed to read that m Anglo Saxon and Norman tunes 
one of the common fields was annuall> sown with autumn wheat, 
and it has therefore been too frequently assumed that exactly one 
third of the arable land of the country was dev oted to the production 
of a white loaf, but recent investigations have tended to show that 
rj e was frequently a larger crop than had been supposed b} earlier 
uTiters, and there is distinct ev^dence of a diversion of the brown 
and the white loaf respectively to the manorial retainers and to the 
lord himself That by the fourteenth century there was antipathy to 
rj e, or other inferior types of bread, is plain from the vv ell known 
lines m Piers Ploicman 

Nor would beggars eat bread with beans in it, 

But stamped bread fine bread clear wheaten bread 

Tb.is.ajA'wrw xwiw .brre tbim r® fbe rnutinfuiL jaod 

England was the first European countrv whose peasantry turned 
exclusuely to the wheaten loaf But even in Elizabethan times 
wheat was still not its universal constituent, for, in Holinsheds 
Chronicles, the following passage occurs 

The bread throughout the land is made of such graine as the soile 
jieldeth, nevertheless the gentibtie coramonlie provide themselves 
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sufflcientlie of wheate for their own tables, whilst their houshold and poor 
neighbours in some shires are enforced to content themseh es with ne or 
barleie, j ea and in time of dearth manie with bread made either of beans 
p^son or otes or of altogether and some acorns among, of which scourge 
S bette?^^ doo soonest tast, sith they are least able to provide themseh es 

The acreage under w heat and rj e in mediaeval times has been a con 
stant source of enquiry among economists, to whom Domesdaj has 
pro\nded a foundation upon which edifices of conjecture ha\e been 
reared as to the rate of yield obtained and the consumption per head 
of the population More exact data are a\ ailable m the records of 
pnces current in certain districts for century after century, for there 
ha\e been published, m such works as Thorold Rogers’ History of 
Pnces in the United Kingdom, annual tables, from which it is possible 
to trace, by the fluctuations in the price of cereals, the incidence of 
famine and of lesser failures caused by climatic conditions Such 
records, indeed, form the oldest complete senes of agricultural 
^ country, and are of more use to 

the histonan than categoncal statements that so many hundred 
shiploads of gram were occasionally exported to the Continent, or 
conjectures that the rate of yield of wheat over a space of three 
CMtunes showed an improvement of so many bushels per acre 
races gu e \ ery clear indications of the existence of a shortage or 
0 a surplus, and afford evidence of any tendency for supply to fall 
short of demand The only proviso to make is that, m the middle 
prices of gram w ere always extraordinarily susceptible to ad 
\eree influences The slightest sign of an outturn below the nonnal 
had the immediate effect of ad\ancing values out of all proportion 
to t e anticipated deficit, this phenomenon has been frequentlj 
anaijsed, and it is no exaggeration to sa> that, while a possible de 
clme m total yield of 5 per cent might raise the price 10 per cent , 
a s ortage of 10 per cent would result in advancing it bj 30 to 50 
per cent This was inevitable when alternative sources of suppi) 
were practically non existent, and when the loaf represented a far 
arger element in the nation’s total food supply than it does in 
mo em times The value attaching to wheat was indeed such that 
in t lecose of certain paj’ments it was adopted as a standard of value 
in lieu of gold e g in Elizabethan times and even later, as we have 
alreadj seen, Colleges and other corporate bodies frequently pre 
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scnbed that their rents should be rendered parth in the form of 
gram m order to ob^nate losses from fluctuations in the ^ alue of 
monej 

Because of its paramount importance, the efforts of the State 
■were incessantly directed towards the maintenance of adequate sup- 
plies of home grovm wheat, the provision of inducements to im 
porters, the placing of se^ ere restrictions upon those who dealt in 
com, and lastly the actual control of the qualitj and size of the loaf 
itself Space does not permit of a description of the mdividual Com 
Laws, but the prmciple upon which thej were conceived must be 
home in mmd At first the whole sj stem depended upon the virtual 
prohibition of export and the placing of no impediments in the waj 
of importation Gradually a measure of exportation was allowed, 
the deciding factor being the prices ruling at any given time From 
the seventeenth centurj onwards a composite plan was m force, b> 
which, m tunes of low values, export was actually encouraged bj the 
granting of a small bountj, and imports subjected to a dutj , as 
prices rose export was successivelj forbidden and imports finallj 
rendered free These measures carried the countrj to the time of the 
French W ar, but, after the first half of the eighteenth centurj , the 
position had become apt to be one of difficultj Two points should 
be noticed before passing to the consideration of subsequent hap 
pemngs First, these regulations applied to all cereals, and not to 
wheat alone, the importance of which has subsequently tended to 
obscure this feature, similar encouragement was therefore afforded 
to the grower of other cereals SecondJj whilst there is little doubt 
that the Corn Laws tended to maintain a steadj , and probablj en 
hanced, acreage under cereal crops it is open to question whether, 
in the matter of prices, their effects were of great weight It is pro 
bable that the weather had more influence than could be corrected 
by the action of artificial restraints The whole of Western Europe 
was, and is, subject to v erj similar clunatic conditions, and the mere 
fised that a had han est had OL’Ctonaf rn Engfend, esastag a demand 
for foreign vyheat, implied that Continental growers were suffenng 
from similar disabilities Also at times when export was permitted 
from our shores, the prospectiv e supplies of those mth w hom we 
would trade were apt to be at their maxima 
The regulation of dealmgs m com was a mediaeval method of 
copmg with a difficultj which is stiU nfe The elimination, or rigid 
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control of, the middleman, and especiallj of the speculator, seemed 
an obvious waj of obtaimng the masmum profit to the producer 
and at the same time of mollifying the purchaser. As the mtemal 
trade and commerce of the coimtry grew, it became out of the ques- 
tion to mamtam a form of restiamt on one trade whilst permitting 
freedom to others, and graduallv, from the seventeenth century on- 
wards, llbe^t^ of action was allowed to com dealers The last link 
in the chain consisted of the Assize of Bread, and this persisted mto 
the last centurv Precedents can be found for almost all that is now 
looked upon as no\ el, and each step taken by the "Mmistry of Food 
had Its counterpart m the histor> of agnculhire. The war-time con- 
trol of millers and of merchants was nothmg but a reversion to the 
laws aimed at “engrossers”, and the statutorj mnepennj loaf, of a 
fixed weight and containing a legal percentage of admixture, re- 
presented merclv a remtroduetion of the powers possessed bv those 
who sat m assize upon its medlae^ al counterpart. Alanj are familiar 
with this excellent institution which placed m the hands of local 
Justices of the Peace the power to regulate the profits of bakers, and 
at the same tune to ensure that consumers received loaves of a fixed 
weight and bread of a standard quahtN , but the fact that it persisted 
up to comparatn elv modem times is often overlooked In the case 
of London, the Assize was abolished in 1822, but m the rest of the 
country it remamed in force until 1836, and such notices as this ap- 
peared at frequent intervals ui all local newspapers “The Assize of 
Bread for this town was reduced |d in the quartern loaf wheaten, 
the pnce of which is now 8jrf ” (Cambridge Chronicle, 1822) The 
nearest modem equivalent is the following “The London millers 
annoxmce that the current pnce of standard grade flour in the home 
Counties IS now 23 j Gd per 280 lb , 6d to le less delivered withm 
the London distnct” {The Times, January, 1933) In the former 
case control was exercised b\ the appointed Justices, m the latter 
b\ combinations of traders 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century this country had not 
onh been self supporting (except of course for individual years of 
shortage), but on balance had been an exporter of wheat .Additional 
land had annualh come under the plough from the enclosure of 
wastes, augmented b\ such occurrences as the drainage of the fens 
(which pronded thecountry with some hundredsof thousands of acres 
of the richest arable soil), whilst concurrently there had been a steady 
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but imassessable impro^ emeat in the rate of jaeJd per acre Thus, an 
increasing population — and a population that was already beginning 
to show signs of becoming industrial — was still fed from its oivn re 
sources But the second half of the century saw increased demands 
made upon an industrj that could only just maintain its position, 
and durmg a penod when climatic conditions irere on the whole 
distmctlj unfair Durable The French War was the imlooked for 
climax to a mo\ ement that was inevitably tending to bring the Com 
Laws into conflict with a large section of the community Coke hmi 
self, it was claimed, materially contributed to our nctory by his own 
efforts and example in producing wheat, but the methods of all such 
“improvers in husbandry”, if sedulously copied throughout the 
kingdom, could not have done more than postpone for a few y ears 
the ci^ul stnfe between town and country that followed the French 
ar The prognostications of most economists, as well as of practical 
agncultunsts, however, complacently showed that the countrN, 
thanks to the improved methods of crop raising that, it was assumed, 
would soon be of um%ersal application, could be self supportmgfor 
mdefimte periods, at the same tune the physical impossibility of 
meeting from abroad more than a fraction of the nation’s needs n as 
convincingly put forward by others In 1793, for instance, Thomas 
Baird held that Middlesex alone could meet the additional require- 
ments of the nation by merely placing another 15,000 acres under 
•wheat, “ consequently it is an easy matter to pTe\ ent our being obliged 
to depend on foreign countnes for bread Encouragement to the 
husbandman, or rather the removal of discouragements, is all that is 
necessary for securing that valuable object” Then came Malthus and 
his disquieting doctrine, but as the latter was made public during the 
war, it, for the moment, receiv ed less attention than might ha\ e been 
expected 

This, then was the position in 1792 on the outbreak of the war 
Jf to 2S2J, certsin!^ tho 

whole intervening period was one of economic instability The 
country emerged vnctonous, but possessed of legacies similar to those 
with which the present generation is again familiar High prices had 
caused the indespread expansion of arable farming, which in turn 
Jed to the most rapid enclosure movement that the country has 
known Upon this occasion it assumed a double form, by causing 
the disappearance of the open fields and, unfortunately , also of the 
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majority of the commons As has been pointed out in the Chapters 
upon labour, the results m the first clkse were certainly beneficial, 
leading, as they did, to a higher level of cultivation, but the loss of 
the commons, for the a\o\ved purpose of producmg food m var 
time, was not made the subject of adequate recompense The m 
creased area under the plough, brought about entirely by the lure of 
high prices, would doubtless have earned the nation through the war 
period, but the Gov ernment, leaving nothing to chance, despatched 
purchasers to those foreign States with w hich our relations permitted 
trade to be conducted Propaganda was also indulged in, for efforts 
were made to induce the consumption of bread made of flour of an 
altered extraction or diluted mth oats and barley A poster issued in 
1795 by the Mayor of Chester pointed out that palatable bread could 
be made bj the addition of one third potatoes to tw o thirds wheaten 
flour In 1018 the State was setting up mills for the manufacture of 
potato flour, so ev en to the smallest detail does history repeat itself 
It IS not proposed to record in this Chapter the fluctuations in the 
current prices of wheat at earlier periods, as information relative to 
the purchasing poner of money in terms of present values would 
hav e to be added, and, after 1780, a glance at the diagram facing 
p 886 will at once answer any questions, but, broadly speaking, the 
great rise in the price of all commodities, and of wheat in particular, 
brought wealth to farmers and increased rents to landlords in the 
last decade of the eighteenth and the first of the nineteenth cen 
tunes The agricultural labourer alone suffered from high prices and 
w ages that were insufficiently augmented to meet them This, then, 
was the position m the last year of the war, and one for the per 
petuating of which the agricultural industrj, as represented bj 
landlords and tenants, persuaded Parliament to legislate 

The Corn Law Act of 1815 was the result — an Act that deserves 
individual mention, as it formed the last serious attempt of an 
alreadj declining section of the nation to secure for itself preferential 
treatment at the expense of the rest of the countr) Tlie Act m 
question, whilst permitting the importation of cereals, forbade their 
removal from bond for internal consumption until the pnee of 
British wheat stood at 80 j the quarter, rj e, beans and peas at 53 j 
the quarter, barlej iOs the quarter and oats the quarter l\’hen 
these pnee levels were attained the grains m question might be 
withdrawn for consumption free of dut> Special treatment was 
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accorded to Canada, for a clause permitted the introduction of her 
products •when the follo'^ung prices for British grain 'were touched 
■wheat, 67s , rye, peas and beans, 44s , barley, 33s , oats, 22s The 
pnnciples upon which this Act •was coneeiv ed were, therefore, two 
fold, they comprised an attempt to maintain prices at a war leiel, 
and at the same time conferred a measure of preference on a British 
colony The history of the previous year explains certain of these 
provisions, for the Act was substituted for an abortn e Bill of 1814, 
which had ordained a slidmg scale of duties, ranging from 24s per 
quarter, when the home price stood at 64s , to Is when 86s was 
reached, additionally, unrestricted importation, was to ha\e been 
permitted, and the bount>, previously granted, abrogated Now, 
the last two clauses alone passed into law in company wnth the 1815 
Act Agncultural Committees and the landed interests had both 
held that sums \arying from 120s down to 80s ought to be fixed 
as the limit at which the introduction of dutj free wheat should be 
sanctioned, on the other hand, m the words of "M Culloch, ‘ manu 
facturers and e\ ery class not supported bj agricult'ure, stigmatised 
It as unjustifiable artificially to keep up the price of food and to secure 
excessu e rents and large profits to the landowners and farmers, at 
the e'^pense of the consumers” 

That, for the moment, the pendulum had swning m fa\our of the 
agriculturist, is b> the passage of the 1815 Act obvious, but the 
times in which he might be granted exclusn e privileges were fast 
drawung to a close Moreover, the Act failed in its purpose, for, 
ownng to good han ests, internal prices were not maintained at their 
expected heights, and only fora short period did its pronsions come 
into effect The country was still sufficiently self supporting to meet 
its owm needs in j ears of abundance, and in these circumstances no 
regulations could maintain prices artificially aboi e their economic 
le\el Just at first, in 1816 and 1817, it appeared as if the rural argu 
ments w ere going to be borne out, for, as land re\ erted to grass, so 
the prices of cereals rose But finally fresh areas were again sown 
to wheat, and fa^ ourable conditions brought about y lelds that, once 
and for all, demonstrated that low prices had come to stay Eco 
nomists, ivTiting near the time, pointed out that the restrictions 
adopted occasioned the ^ ery CMlsthey were supposed to ^emo^e and, 
m many cases, held that the bulk of the distress that followed was 
directly attributable to their influence One writer, indeed, went so 
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far as to say that Protection was an impossible policy, as not only 
did it fail to prevent the occiurence of low prices, but, as then con 
trued, made exportation impossible until values had sunk un 
naturally low — in a w ord, he argued that the only sound proposition 
was to destroy a part of the gram produced at home in good seasons I 

From 1821, after the setting up of a Committee of enquiry, the 
remaining Acts which led up to the repeal, successiv ely reduced the 
disabilities under which foreign gram suffered and standardised the 
principle of the sliding scale duty Thej were of course strenuously 
opposed by the bulk of the landowners, who still clung to the belief 
that their salvation rested upon Protection The particular Acts 
passed in 1822 and 1828, apart from rousing the hostility of mer 
chants, w ere not the subject of especial annoyance to the nation, for 
the reason that a series of good harvests supervened, and prices re 
mained moderately low Those engaged m the corn trade, however, 
held that, from the existence of the sliding scale, the uncertnmtj 
attaching to the amount of import dut> payable made their business 
a hazardous one It should perhaps be explained that the necessit> 
for ascertaining the average price’ of cereals had alreadj led to 
the introduction of an elaborate system of checking supplies, which 
gave employment to numerous officials In 1791 all the sea board 
Counties of England had been grouped into tw elve districts, and the 
inward and outward movements of gram v'ere subject to the prices 
ruling wnthin those divisions, these prices themselv es being ascer 
tamed at four quarterly periods Thirteen years later the official 
price was represented by the aggregate average of these areas, 
separate figures for Scotland being based upon the returns of four 
maritime districts Finally, m 1805, Great Britain itself was taken 
as a single umt for the purposes of price assessment, the following 
y ear trade betw een the component parts of the United Kingdom w as 
further facilitated by the extension to Ireland of freedom m the 
movement of gram 

The Acts of 1822 and 1828 proved merely the precursors to what 
w as to become the greatest political and economic fight that has ev er 
been v^aged round British agnculture The second of these two has 
an academic interest, as it inaugurated the existing system by which 
returns of com prices are rendered weekly by inspectors from 
numerous centres, to be incorporated into the official ‘ Ga etle 
av crage ” Its mam prov isions, from causes that hav e already been 
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indicated, proved innocuous until 1837, but, from that j ear onwards, 
prices rose very considerablj and importation on a generous scale 
was necessitated This led to the actual conflict upon which so much 
n as then, and has subsequentlj , been written An Act of 1842 once 
more toned down the duties on imported gram, and at the same time 
roused further opposition from farmers makuig free the importa 

tion of In e cattle and of other agricultural commodities The slope 
that led to Free Trade was therefore fullj embarked upon b> the 
nation It is not necessary to describe the steps taken by Peel that 
led to the introduction and passage of the famous Act of 1846 One 
must, hov. e\ er, pomt out that circumstances compelled legislation 
on these lines The famine in Ireland m 1845 has been spoken of as 
an immediate contributor) cause, but, famine or no famine, this 
countr) could not ha\ e maintained the principle of Protection for 
one branch of agriculture for more than a % er) short penod A popu 
lalion that could not be supported on the products of its own soil, 
ei en in years of bountiful har\ ests, was in a total!) different position 
from that which it had occupied when a surplus of com was a fre 
quent occurrence and could be turned to adsantage as a steadying 
influence on prices Three )ears after the passage of the Act of 1846 
Free Trade was nommally adopted, although for twenty ) ears a 
small dut), amounting to a shilling a quarter, was m operation 
Thereafter, but for one subsequent attempt to place an t\ en smaller 
tax on foreign wheat, Free IVade was an actuaht) until 1932 
The position at the tune of repeal can now be sun e) ed free from 
bias, and the only conclusion that can fair]) be arm ed at is that the 
attempt made on behalf of one section of the nation to secure for 
itself special consideration rightl) failed The interests of the countrj 
as a whole were paramount, and the Com Laws had outll^ ed their 
surroundings Subsequent happenmgs confounded the prophets, 
both schools of thought being shown to be fallacious guides to the 
future The farmers were not to their surprise, immediatel) ruined 
and the townsmen, equally to f heir disappointment, O'ld not at once 
reiel in supplies of cheap bread A^culture did not deca) — e\en 
the acreage under the plough was, according to all contemporaneous 
accounts, well maintained, indeed, the conditions ruling from 1850 
up to 1870 ha% e sometimes been described as affording one of those 
rare periods when Bntish agriculture was flourishmg The causes of 
the maintenance of cereal prices at a compa^atl^ el) high le^ el are 
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familiar — unrest and actual hostilities in sei eral parts of the world, 
the absence of large areas of newlj won land abroad and of facilities 
for importing quantities of cheaply raised o\ erseas gram, and, o\ er 
whelmmgly, the abundant supply of gold in the world It must be 
pointed out also that, despite an admittedly increased consumption 
of wheat (both indi\ndually and from the demands of a growmg 
population), its cost, m a time of rismg prices, remained stationary , 
there is no doubt that, but for the repeal, wheat would have risen 
\ ery considerably durmg the next two or three decades This feature 
IS often overlooked when comment is made upon the apparently 
negative results of the action taken in 1846 

From the late seventies, however, the effects, thus postponed, 
were fully apparent, and the world price of wheat fell, naturally 
taking with it that of our native supplies The causes are partly 
positive and partly negative in origin On the one hand there was 
the absence of troubles abroad, peace reigned among the nations 
which, on the Continent, had turned to hard work and mdustnalism 
and, in the newer countries, to the dev elopment of their latent re 
sources The construction of tens of thousands of miles of railway, 
connecting the wheat raising districts of the Middle and Mestem 
States of America with the sea board, in conjunction with the pro 
gress made in ocean transport, had resulted m creating a form of 
competition with vihich later generations of farmers have perforce 
become familiar Most important of all, the demand for gold 
ceeded its supply many countnes were clamouring for the metal, 
which the then existing mines were producing m reduced quantities 
Prices of all commodities, expressed in terms of gold, necessarily fell 
Statistics of the acreage devoted to wheat from 1860 which was 
the V ear the official senes commenced, will be found m Tables I and 
II of the Appendix, but the diagram facing p 500 conv ey s, far more 
v^^^dly than can bare columns of figures, the measure of the change 
forced upon English farmers, the term English is used adv isedly , for 
those who were engaged in the cultivation of the soil m the other 
component parts of the Kingdom did not suffer to an^hmgffle t}ie 
same extent The area under oats in the United Kingdom remained 
almost constant from 1 800 up to the outbreak of the Great M ar, and 
that under barley declined by only about half a million acres The 
bulk of the loss fell upon the Midland Counties of England, and upon 
those particular districts of heavy land, which, wherever situated. 
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are the first to suffer from a declme m the value of wheat At some 
critical point m the scale of prices — ^indicated now (1933) by a level of 
50s the quarter — ^wheat ceases to be a paymg proposition on this 
type of land, and the latter reverts (if circumstances are kind) to 
grass, failing that, It tumbles down The diagram facmg p 386 will 
at once show the connection, after 1875, between prices and acreage, 
for, from an average of 56« m 1871, the fall m the value of wheat 
was eontmuous, until, m the brief space of twenty years, it touched 
SOs From 1890 there were few occasions when the price, if averaged 
oi er a series of five years, exceeded 28s Onlj after 1907 could de 
finite signs of improvement be seen, the cause of which was the 
augmented supply of gold from the South African mines The acreage 
itself fell by a senes of abrupt declines, superimposed on a regular 
annual loss the incidence of such disastrous years as 1879, 1891, 
1892, and especially of 1894, caneasil> be traced in the reduced areas 
sown in the following seasons In the first few years during which 
official statistics were collected, the area under wheat m the Umted 
Kmgdom had amounted to just under four million acres, m 1895 it 
Vi as under one and a half million At first, there is evidence that the 
wheat thus lost to the nation was replaced by barley, for, if the 
diagram be closely examined, it will appear that, up to 1880, heavy 
declines in wheat areas were partially made good b} the sowmg of 
the alternativ e cereal , after that jear, however, the struggle to sus 
tain arable fanning on the accustomed scale was clearly surrendered 
Those readers v ho are interested m the theory of cycles, or of 
periodic movements, may perhaps wish to have their attention 
drawn to the fact that there was apparently some influence at work 
which led to an especially marked fall in wheat acreages every lunth 
year, commencing with 1877, for the years 1886, 1895, 1904 and, to 
a lesser extent, 1913, represent larger declines than any reached 
during intervening seasons After the war contmuously falling 
acreages masked this occurrence, but it may be seen agam, after 
eighteen y ears, m the case of 1931 Hie cycle of mne years, if cy cle 
it be, and not merely a coincidence, isnot one that has been especially 
commented on by wntere such as Sir IV Beveridge, who hav e de- 
tected numerous examples that might have a bearing on wheat 
prices , these range from those that appear at interv als of a little ov er 
two years to others that occur many years apart They have been 
correlated to rainfall, temperature, barometric pressure and other 
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natural phenomena, and include one that indicated in Greenvnch 
temperatures a periodicity of nine and a half j ears Fluctuations 
in the acreage sorni, rather than in the rate of production, ha'v e 
apparently not been considered as a possible circuitous expression 
of such causes This connotes the carrying forward of climatic effects 
into the years succeeding bad harvests, a feature for the existence 
of which there is undoubtedly evidence 

On the other hand, attempts made to forecast coming seasons 
from past records ha^ e always met with failure, and recent instances 
are but the successors of those initiated more than a hundred years 
ago For example, in 1817 Lieut George Mackenzie confidently 
claimed to have disco'v ered a method, based on the prevailing direc 
tion of the wind, n hereby it was possible accurately to forecast the 
neather for se\eral seasons ahead — indeed, he published forecasts 
for ten years m advance He modestly expressed the belief that “ the 
operation, hon er simple m itself, \nl! not only distinguish Britain 
among nations, but it wiil also excite the admiration and gratitude 
of the rest of the world towards this forward country, through all 
succeeding ages’ To the agriculturist, he held that his diseoierj 
was of the highest order, ‘ inasmuch as the foreknowledge of the 
character of the seasons wll ever after ha^ e the effect of prei entmg 
those sudden and calamitous elevations and depressions of prices of 
commodities which ha\e occasioned hitherto the distress of whole 
nations and the speedy rum of millions of mdmduals The ad 
% antages den\ ed extend to every inch of land in culti\ ation, the 
management of which will be \aried according to the quantity of 
ram and temperature of the coming seasons ’ And yet neither Lieut 
^lackenzie nor his present day followers prepared the agricultunst 
for such seasons as 1879 and 18941 The more direct relationship 
between iveather and crops provides a totally different field for 
research from that m\ olved by forecasting climatic conditions m 
futureyears And here such investigators as A llalldn, in Sneden, 
and R H Hooker, in this country, have, by close examination of 
past records, shown a certain correlation between, for example, the 
quantity of autumn rainfall and the yield of wheat This subject, 
then, opens up possibilities of real moment to agriculturists, by sug 
gesting that short dated estimates of y leld may , in the course of 
time, be found feasible to make This is, how ev er, a digression from 
what is intended as an account of the plight of English wheat raisers 
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in the second half of the nineteenth century, as a subject, too, it ■mil 
be found more fully discussed in a later Chapter 
High faTinmg, and all that it implied m the tv ay of labour and 
purchases, was soon put aside as an impossible expedient in such 
times as those, and the conditions ruling m the earl> sixteenth 
century, after sheep farming had been turned to from causes Tvudely 
different, seemed likely to reappear Just in time, however, to sa\ e 
the bulk of the agricultural population came the opportunit> , first 
to supply the townsman with part of his mcreasmg supplies of meat, 
and afterwards, uhen competition from overseas appeared even here, 
almost entirely to meet his renewed demands for milk, fruit and 
\egetables Arable farming did not cease to be practised, it merely 
dispensed wnth the services of a large proportion of its workers, re 
duced drasticallj its outgoings — whether m the form of rent or m 
the purchase of commodities — and turned to new methods The days 
when wheat growing formed the staple branch of the industry had 
gone for e^er, except m East Anglia, that highlj favoured portion 
of the Kingdom where bread stuffs have ever since been profitablj 
raised in the face of the worst foreign competition 

This was the position in the United ICingdom after 1870, in the 
rest of Europe, however, protective tariffs still enabled other coun 
tries not onlv to raise wheat at a profit, but generallj to be self- 
supporting, and in certain cases even to add considerablj to their 
cereal acreage Here the nation as a whole had quite naturallj de 
cided that its needs were paramount, and that the growing millions 
of consumers in the North and Midlands must be its first considera 
tion A cheap loaf was secured for the latter, and the difficulties that 
faced the agriculturist were regarded as of secondary importance 
The usual palhativ es w ere tried and the State eased certain minor 
burdens for the farmer, but it was left to him to raise com or not 
exactly as he willed, and the reunposition of anj special measures 
aiming at the encouragement of wheat production was not even 
mooted Farmer witnesses before the Roj al Commission of 1893 de 
dared that m parts of Cornwall wheat was grown for thatching pur 
poses, and others stated that the bulk of what they produced was 
ground and boiled, in lieu of cake, for stwik , other witnesses confined 
their evndence to statements relating to the nature of the foreign 
competition, and gav e forecasts of the ultimate possibilities of wheat 
production m India, the Argentme and North America that did not 
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augur ell for the British farmer in future decades Indeed, only one 
dissentient ^ oice — that of Sir IV Crookes — was raised at the end of 
the nineteenth centurj , he boldly prophesied, at a meeting of the 
British Association, that, within less than a human generation, this 
countrj would, in common with others similarly situated, be feeling 
the pinch of want A very fei\ years passed and it was obvious that 
he, too, must join that select group of experts to whom coming events 
were not re\ealed m advance For, within twelve years, the wheat 
area in this country had taken an upward turn, and although the 
ends of the earth contributed to the supplies shipped to our ports, 
it V as j et possible for us to produce a fifth of our supplies at a profit 
to groners 

The history of wheat production at home having been reviewed, 
our present sources of supply and the conditions m other countnes 
deserve some notice before we pass to the consideration of the pro 
blems raised by the war If we turn to figures relating to imported 
supplies of w heat some seventy years ago — by when Free Trade had 
been m force for o\er a decade — it is surprising to note the relative 
importance of the countries with which we then dealt In 1860, for 
instance, both France and Prussia sent us over a million quarters, 
and there was not a State or dependency in Europe, from Turkey to 
Sw eden, w hich did not add its contribution Europe as a whole was 
more than self supporting India, Australia and the Argentine were 
still v\ anting as exporters, the only large quantities that came from 


Percentage of total uheat imports {including flour expressed in terms of 
uheat) denied from different countries at certain periods 
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1881-3 
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Russia 
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India 
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OU er Countnes 

0-4 

74 

54 
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t Initfil StalM an 1 Canada taken together up to lOlt-18 

• Included in Otl er Countnes until 1001-13 
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non European sources being the products of the quaintl} described 
“British North America” and the “United States, including Call 
forma” It is necessary to oimt a detailed account of the de^ elop 
ment of what are now our mam sources of supply, but the Table on 
p 372 records this movement statisticallj , by gi\'mg the percentage 
of our total supplies derived from each source for periods eraged 
oi er a number of i ears in order to eliminate fortuitous causes 
It will be obser\ ed that m recent pre war years our sources of sup 
pi} emanated from fi\ e large exporting areas — in order of importance, 
North America (i e the Umted States and Canada), the Argentine, 
Russia, India and Australia Onl} the first could be looked upon as 
really dependable, Australia and India in particular bemg subject 
to partial crop failure once or twice in each decade For this reason, 
whilst, m the aggregate, the needs of the importing nations of the 
world were regularly met, the proportions of the total annuallj sup 
plied by each exporting country fluctuated widelj Tables XIII and 
Xr\^ m the Appendix contain records of the acreage and }neld of 
the u Grid’s principal countries Both acreage and yield are included, 
for it must be reiterated that acreage m no case affords an} criterion 
as to outturn. It can, indeed, be shown that, as a rule, the greater the 
area under a cereal crop such as wheat, the lower the yield per acre 
Again, those countries situated in parts of the world subjected to 
extremes of either heat or cold are not in the position to reap more 
than a \ arying percentage of the acreage sorcn These circumstances, 
combined with the methods of farming practised m all the new 
countries are responsible for the world s a\ erage \ueld of wheat 
being in the neighbourhood of bareB fourteen bushels to the acre 
The production achle^ ed b\ dint of assiduous work and the expendi 
ture of much capital on a few hundred thousand acres of selected 
land in such countnes as Denmark and Belgium affords merel} 
isolated examples of « hat theoreticalh is possible elsewhere Russia, 
on an area that former!} -vaned between seients and ninet} million 
acres, represented the other extremiti of the scale, producing as she 
did, on]} some nine or ten bushels to the acre, India and Australia 
on, respectiieh, a third and an eighth of that extent of crop }ield 
at the rate of eles en bushels, the A^ntine, on fifteen million acres, 
at ten bushels The methods of cultivation practised in Australia 
the Argentine and ^^estem North America bale sometimes been 
compared %'iith those in > ogue on the mediaes al manor This com 
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panson has often been true so far as the non application of any form 
of manure to the soil is conc«ned, and there is also similarity in the 
introduction of a bare fallow into the rotation, but the quantity of 
labour employed u ould be widely divergent The rates of production 
attained eight hundred years ago in this country were doubtless 
equal to those which prevail now twelve thousand miles away, but 
whilst the actual treatment of the soil, by taking from it everything 
and returning nothing sa\e the straw, may be comparable, the 
modem “land robber” is enabled to make his profits by maintaining 
a paucity of highly paid w orkers, or, even himself alone, with the aid 
of elaborate machinery, performing all the operations called for 
upon a square mile of wheat The manor, on the other hand, pro 
\ided “denser’ employment for numerous workers and tenants 
After 1860 five exporting countries, three situated in the Northern 
Hemisphere and two in the Southern, gradually ousted other pro 
ducers, and became responsible for meeting the ever growing needs 
of Europe For not only did France, Germany and the smaller 
States cease to be exporters, but the majority of them became, m 
varying degree, themselves dependent on extraneous sources But 
in 1314 the world s supply of wheat was still abundantly able to 
meet the demands made upon it, and, as Sir H Rew showed, between 
1901 and 1911 the increase in the acreage under wheat m the pro 
ducing countries more than counterbalanced the increase m the 
populations they were called upon to feed Statistics relating to the 
world itself would be of course quite fallacious here, as the important 
consideration is the staple diet of the peoples concerned, but, so long 
as enquiry is confined, as in the case given above, to the wheat pro 
ducing and wheat consuming races, one is on safe ground If China 
or India, however, had turned to consumption of the wheaten loaf 
upon any large scale, the position would at once have become hope 
lesslj straitened Sir H Rew’s figures recorded an increase of 6 6 per 
cent in the population of the Bntish Empire and of 45 5 per cent 
in its v\heat producing area, the corresponding figures for a selected 
gitrajj totrrftnes being IB per cenl and ^ B per cent It wi’A k/t 
observed that the wheat figures related to acreage and not to the 
more vital question of total outturn, but nevertheless the position 
before the outbreak of war was clearly an improvung one, and there 
seemed no reason to doubt that the next decade would continue to 
provnde additional supplies of bread stuffs, partly by an increase in 
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acreage and partlj by a gradual raising of the a.\ erage yield There 
was evidence that the latter was already taking place m the newer 
and larger countries, as in the case of the United States statistics 
show ed that the gradual spreading Westwards of more lntensl^ e 
methods of cultivation was reflected m hea\ner yields per acre for 
the whole countrj IVhen it is stated that there was not a month in 
the year m which sowing and harvestmg were not taking place in 
some of the wheat growing countries, the ramifications of the com 
merce in gram will be appreciated, as also the small likelihood of 
weather conditions interfering with our supplies It could, indeed, 
ha^ e been showTi, on the assumption that a total failure m the out 
turn of each of the fi\ e principal sources occurs once in ten years — 
a quite abnormal frequencj — that the odds against that event 
occurring in all fiv e simultaneously were overwhelming The partial 
failure of one exporting centre was a normal experience, made good 
from the surplus of alternative sources 
As growing interest is taken m this subject of the world’s supply 
of wheat, and it is becoming customary for the mexpenenced to 
forecast the position of the importing and exporting countries for 
some months ahead, it may perhaps be well to point out certain dif 
Acuities that are encountered in the procedure It is, for instance, 
when reviewing the position of exporting countries injudicious to 
calculate what is known as their exportable surplus’ , merely by 
subtracting their estimated home consumption from their estimated 
outturn, for, in times of bounteous crops, and therefore of low prices, 
considerable quantities of wheat are div erted to such other uses as 
the feeding of livestock, in India and m China at such times, the 
native population turns to wheat as a change from nee A “carry 
ov er” from one exporting season to another is, for similar reasons, 
an uncertain element m alt such calculations Equally the demands 
hkely to ev entuate from European countries depend in v arynng de 
grees upon climatic conditions as well as upon the prices ruling for 
overseas gram, and all estimates may prove to be well under the 
mark if world prices fall substantially That the operations in ques 
tion are liable to be affected by numerous unexpected factors, any 
one vvho has essay ed this task in post war y ears wall appreciate, but 
elementary care in the handling of figures would obviate the pub 
hcation of such extraordimrv statements as the following “Our 
farmers are wonderful growers of wheat, perhaps because of the 
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almost terrifying fact that we need as much as two hundred million 
tons (ste) of imported wheat e\ eiy year” The first words are scarcely 
accurate as representmg the facts of the situation, our rate of pro 
duction IS not directly increased by ourdependenceonimportedgram, 
and, lastly, the figure mentioned is more than twice the production 
of the whole world — tons and bushels being widely different units 
Before 1914 the demands of the importing countries were fairly 
steady and subject mainly to climatic influences of a similar cha 
racter, during the first decade after the war, not only had their owti 
resontces diminished, hut the majotity of them, by reason of dvs 
organised exchanges, could only afford to purchase within smaller 
limits The United Kingdom was of course easily the largest im 
porter of foreign wheat, our requirements representing approxi 
mately one third of the world s export, we were followed, m order, 
b> Germany, Holland, Belgium and Italy The conditions created 
by the war are well illustrated by the folloiving Table, which shows 
the quantities of wheat (and of flour converted into its equivalent of 
gram) imported into this country from each source at different 
periods 

British imports of vheat and v,heat flour (m terms of uheai) 


Thousaods of cwts 


Importi from 

Average 

1810-14 

Aserajie 

1915-19 

1021 

1024 

1037 

1930 

Russia 

13 001 

198 


753 

2 402 

18 718 

United Slates 

29 690 

60 774 

47 037 

3a ,332 

89 CCD 

2a 447 

Canada 

2a 072 

25 003 

22 730 

4C 055 

SO 305 

32 412 

Argentina 

14 1S3 

8 905 

4,240 

24 440 

20,578 

10 004 

Australia 

12 830 

7 577 

21011 

13133 

17S0a 

15087 

India 

18G03 

4 010 

2 609 

9 810 

5 020 

3 370 

Other Countries 

4 120 

089 

SOaS 

3,224 

1,320 

10 026 

Total 

119 048 

103 810 

102,248 

132 702 

12a CaO 

121 004 


The defectionof Russia IS of course familiar to all, but the rapidity 
with which other countries added to their cereal acreage during the 
period of hostilities is often o\crlooked Australia had, for example, 
some twelve and a half million acres under wheat in 1915, compared 
with nine and a half in 1914, the United States added seven million 
acres m the same time, and Canada almost five million The wheat 
was in the world, onlj lack of transiiort pre\ented its carriage to 
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Europe The Table appearing on p 376 explains this fact clearlj , 
for It shows that as soon as peace was restored the more distant 
sources of supplj were again drawn upon, and what remained of 
their accumulated stocks imported In the case of Australia the 
British Goi emment had purchased the entire surplus of several 
seasons but was at the time compelled to dis ert ships to the shorter 
transatlantic routes Facilities for storage were lackmg, and a large 
proportion of this Australian gram nas destrojed b\ weevils and 
mice, representing a heav> loss to the British tax paj er 

Russia presented a difficult problem, for, from being a large ex 
porter before the war, she upon one occasion, was reduced to the 
position of an importer The i-ought and resultant famine would m 
an\ case ha^ e reduced her home crops but there is little doubt that 
the social conditions arising out of the war had at least as much 
bearing on the position The expropriation of land m all East 
European countries had similar effects m reducing the outturn of 
cereals, Roumama has alread\ been cited as a case in point Condi 
tions agricultural in Russia had strong light thrown on them b> the 
publication of C R Buxton s account (in a Hussxan Village) of a 
Msit to that countr> m 1920 The author recorded examples of 
^’^lhges that then had under the plough some two thousand acres 
instead of the pre war se\en thousand whilst, concurrently the 
a\ erage peasant had mcreased his holding from eight to eighty acres 
The normal SI stem of land tenure was still the threefield ivithits 
meltable bare fallow The transference of the soil from its former 
o\vners to the peasants appeared to ha^ e taken place step by step, 
as, for example, when landlords fled, their tenants gradually ap 
propnated to themsehes further slices of the land so relinquished, 
thus neither the landlord nor his manager e^e^ returned The 
peasants discussed the matter and came to the conclusion the\ had 
better dmde up the vhole estate The\ had meant to take a part 
onli and to leaie the remainder to him They now divided up, not 
only the land but all the stock and the stores Finally thes pulled 
down the house and carried oB the materials m e\er\ direction 
Again, an oivner of fi\e hundred acres argued and bargained, sa\ 
mg that he was prepared to gi\e up a portion of it The result was 
that he had to gi\e up some of it at that time and more of it after 
the October Res olution He now has fort\ fi\ e acres It was 
already e\ ident that dissension was spreading between the different 
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classes, and that “rich” and “poor” peasants were quarrelling o^er 
their respecti\ e rights to real property, meanwhile the land went 
out of cultivation, the tools and machmerj lay broken and neglected, 
the horses and li\ estock disappeared and, as a climax, the towns de 
manded bread from the country The charitably minded, •nho, jear 
after jear, urged the duty of * feeding the starving Russians”, did 
not grasp the fundamental difficulties that faced them Russia her 
self had been wont to contribute liberally to the world’s supplj of 
wheat and of other cereals, it was therefore mamfestly impossible 
for the remaining exporting countries (\%hose com area was then re 
duced in some instances, almost to a pre war lev el), whilst making 
up this deficit, to feed in addition even a fraction of her teeming 
millions Fortunately no other laige exporter seriously failed in out 
put dimng these critical vears otherwise the situation might have 
become serious To exploit the drought and famine as not being 
accentuated by the economic conditions was misleadmg, since the 
landlord s> stem had come through similar ev ents on former occa 
sions vnthout reducing the country to a similar state of want Had 
land tenure not been interfered with the acreage under wheat would 
doubtless have been sufficient to meet home requirements, and 
certainly seed corn would not have been consumed, nor earlier sur 
pluses hidden m those “bursting bins” that proved such leakj 
structures 

For two seasons after the war, India was forced to prohibit export 
owing to partial crop failure and this represented the only serious 
climatic interference with our supplies m the eight years that fol 
lowed lOll But subsequently, and for reasons partly economic, 
partly political and social, that country dropped out of the export 
trade and must now, indeed, be looked upon as normally an importer 
of wheat 

The position of this country in the wheat market was adversely 
affected during the war by the competition from allied nations 
France, with a large part of her soil the scene of actual hostilities 
and Italy both made heav’y demands upon America and 'll?* 
Argentine, thereby tending, until co ordinated purchasing was in 
troduced, to raise even further the cost of provusioning ourselves 
and our allies The total exports of wheat from the principal coun 
tries, before the war and after, were as follows {Wheat Studies of the 
Food Feseareh Institute, Stanford, V S,A ) 
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Net exports of wheat and reheat flour 


Millions of bushels (60 lb ) 



1009-10— 

1913-14 

1921 22 

10'’ 5-26 

1930-81 

Russia 

!&>• 

0 

27 

111 

United States 

110 

2Sa 

106 

116 

Canada 

96 

183 

S”! 

2^8 

Argentina 

35 

118 

94 

123 

Australia 

53 

115 

77 

152 

India 

SO 

-f 

8 

-t 

Danube BasinJ 

109* 

21 

4d 

45 

Other Countries 

3 

7 

14 

23 

Total 

673 

-01 

605 

828 


• For pre-war boitndanes not comparable with post war figures 
t Net (mporta of 14 mill on bushels 
i Net imports of S nullion bushels 
S Hungai? Jugo-Slav*)-! Roumaoia aod Bulgaria 

H ith the abot e figures m new, it is non possible to comment upon 
certain tendencies that hat e become noticeable during recent times 
Broadly speaking, the principal differences between the average 
pre ttar jear and the latest example available (1980-31) he m the 
assumption by Canada of the place of honour os predommantlj the 
worlds largest exporter, in the great increase of gram from the 
Argentine and Australia , and m the disappearance of India from the 
trade the total quantitj of wheal exported will be seen to 

ha\ e increased, the importance of the Table lies in the redistribution 
that has been effected as between individual coimtnes So far as 
production is concerned, it can be stated that Europe as a whole has 
at last regained her pre war Ie% el of output that the four principal 
exporting countries of the world have increased theirs by about 
50 per cent and that Russia has succeeded in passing her maximum 
lev el of outturn prior to 1915 All recent m\ estigators of the subject 
agree that, while the pre war secular expansion has been resumed 
wnth almost exactlj the former incremental speed, v et the effects of 
the war have not been made gooil, for, in no recent vear, has the 
world s production of wheat attained to the level indicated bj the 
trend constant before the Great I\ar commenced Judged purely 
upon an acreage basis, certain of the increases registered during the 
last twentv j ears bj indiv idual countries are striking, thus, Canada 
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and the United States ha\e each added more than t^velve million 
acres, Australia o^er seven million and the Argentine five million 
The net increase m Russia is already in excess of 80 per cent The 
area under wheat m the world as a whole, mcludmg Russia, has 
been augmented by nearly 60,000,000 acres since the end of the first 
decade of the twentieth century, and there are now some 830,000,000 
acres under the crop The over all rate of >neld per acre has, howev er, 
been practically stationary, although individual areas and certain 
seasons afford indications that potential increases are evident 
So much in regard to total area and combined outturn. In so 
far as the British Empire itself is concerned, two statements of a 
statistical character maj be made, uhich carry their oira implica 
tions Firstlj, the Empire as a whole is, on balance, a net exporter 
of wheat, secondlj , Canada has, in a season, exported wheat m ex 
cess of the annual av erage quantity imported into the British Isles 
Indiv iduallj , India may possibly be m a position to export small 
quantities again, but her home consumption has increased and the 
expansion of her agricultural resources in relation to her population 
IS restricted, although fresh irrigation schemes may modify the posi 
tion in this respect In Canada, the progressive reduction in the 
economic life of the viheat plant (which has recently been brought 
down to some ninety dajs) has enabled production to be pushed 
farther and farther North, which in turn has brought about trade 
development in the Hudson Bay Temtorj The pre-war price ideal 
of the Canadian (and of the United Slates) farmer was, however, 
“dollar wheat”, the present level is below CO cents the bushel! 
Australian wheat has also benefited enormouslj bj the work of the 
plant breeder, and it is now growm in regions where rainfall had 
hitherto been regarded as totallj inadequate 

Outside the British Empire, Russia, of course, presents the greatest 
problem The wider agncultural aspects of her Five Year Plan 
having been commented upon in the third Chapter upon Land 
Tenure, it is here onlj necessarj to point out that, after 1929, she 
had succeeded m re entering the export trade upon a scale that 
could not fail to hav e an effect upon v^ orld prices, although the 
actual quantities of ivheat thus handled have, even now, not at- 
tained to the av erage ruling m pre-war j ears Their presence, how- 
cver, upon a world market that was alreadj digesting bountiful 
supplies from other countries, and in face of demands that were 
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below normal, had effects of an economic and of a political character 
that nere far reaching IVhether “dumping” was, from the purely 
economic standpoint, a correct definition of nhat took place is 
questionable, for precise evidence as to the cost of producmg the 
gram m Russia has not been forthcoming, but ne\ertheless its 
presence in l^estem Europe was widely regarded as proving the 
existence of a scheme to oust other competitors regardless of any 
considerations affectmg price Russia’s sheer necessity to secure 
some monetary return from extraneous sources, as well as her 
desire for reciprocal trade in certain directions, n ere both forgotten 
and the nations engaged themselves accordmgly still more intently 
in raising barriers, fiscal and otherwise, agamst her alleged nefarious 
designs The future is impossible to forecast, but another instalment 
of mechamsation, accompanjnng an increase in the number of “ farm 
factones ’ , might, withm a few years, well place Russia far ahead of 
anj'thmg she has j et achiei ed and, if so, would make precarious the 
position of those other countries which are at present artificially 
supporting growers of wheat at the expense of their tax paj ers and 
their consumers 

Our supplies of o\erseas wheat, m common with those of the 
other importing nations, have, then, been most amply restored, but 
the separate sources of supply hav e, relativ ely to one another, under 
gone great changes and those not of a transitory character See, 
again, in this connection the Tables printed upon pp 372 and 376 
Demand on the part of the importing nations as a whole has not been 
maintained upon quite the pre war plane, the effects of the war — 
at first sheer inability on the part of certain countries to purchase 
their normal requirements, afterwards modified by altered tastes 
andhabits, and subsequently nationalism, expressedby the virtual ex 
elusion of outside supplies and (m some countries) a higher standard 
of Imng — hav e, indmduallv orcolleetivelv.kept down the /lercapu/ 
consuro^ljnD nf wheat On the other hand, there js evidence thiL 
in the Onent, this ce^e^! is being increasingly consumed and when 
in local abundance has in many countries, even been fed to live 
stock upon a large scale Above all things, however, it must be 
remembered that the demand for wheat is most inelastic and, ac 
cordinglj , neither the long drawn nor the precipitous falls in prices 
have had any observable effect upon its consumption amongst 
Western races International Conferences have taken place, and 
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appeals have been issued, both with the one end m view — to check the 
growth in outturn — but none has met with success, for, mdi^nduallj , 
each countrj has contmued to bolster up some means or other 
its own uneconomic or marginal producers France, Germany, Italj 
have all progressiv ely raised existing import duties upon wheat until 
their mtemal pnces are now some two or three times the eqm\alent 
of those nilmg here, nearl> e\eiy country in Europe has adopted the 
quota s> stem, w hereby a certam proportion of home produced wheat 
must be compulsonlj nulled, importation by licence or by State 
monopolj functions elsewhere and ‘ import export’ licences, as 
in Germanj, ha\e plajed their part Europe may still be pre 
dominantly rural m character, but she is askmg much of her urban 
populations if she expects them mdeBmtel} to meet the bill for these 
subsidies If, for these reasons, acreages nearer home show no signs 
of reduction as would alnajs ha\e been the result of such con 
tinuous low pnces in the past, one must look farther afield, and it 
seems reasonable to anticipate that the great exportmg areas such 
as the Argentme, Canada, Australia and, perhaps, the Danube Basin 
will be forced to conform to the realities of the situation All 
authorities agree upon one thing — that wheat mJJ continue to be 
abundant and, therefore, cheap for many > ears to come Meehani 
sation of the industry, an extension of the wheat areas subject to 
extremes of climate, the accomplishments of the plant breeder, large 
scale farmmg-— all these are factors which inentablj tend to cheapen 
production, and all are most susceptible of expansion m preciselj 
those coimtries from iihich the importing nations draw the bulk of 
their supplies, for, odd as it may seem, Europe, inth her peasant 
population and a high rate of >ueld per acre, looks for her require 
ments to the areas raising from ten to fifteen bushels to the acre 
She maj continue to look ^nth complacencj no Malthus no 
Crookes, prepared to risk eientual falsification, has m recent jears 
been clamant 



Chapter XVIII 

THE WHEAT SUPPLY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES (covtimjed) 

Consumption m the United Kingdom duiutg and after the Great \yar pnce fixing 
tbe Agnculture Act of 1830 Protection versus subsidies cost of produciog wb&it 
distribution of the different varieties the price of the wheaten loaf the 1932 Wheat 
Act, quota schemes at home and abroad 

A. digression at some length has been necessitated into the question 
of our imported supplies of wheat and of the factors that have 
recently affected them The measure of our dependence — some 
17,000 tons of wheat dailj to be imported — is howeter sufficient 
excuse, and it is now possible to turn to the purely domestic aspect 
of our wheat supply The secular consumption of wheat and flour 
has been remarkably steady m this country, the Continental 
altematne of rye bread basing disappeared centuries ago A 
calculation, recentU made by the Stanford (U S A )Uni\ersity Food 
Research Institute, giN es 5 8 bushels as the present day figure for 
this country , of which one bushel is utilised for industrial purposes 
or as food for hiestock Sixty years ago, the a\erage consumption 
for all purposes, includmg seed, was approximately six and a half 
bushels per person per annum Amongst the European nations, we 
fall behind France, Belgium and Italy as bread eaters During the 
last twenty years our total supplies of wheat and flour ha\e been 
as set out m the Table on p 384 
Cereal years, miming from September 1st, are the measure of 
time, and the apparent discrepancy caused by the fact that the first 
and second columns, when added together, do not, in the war y ears, 
gn e exactly the totals recorded in the third, is explained by the 
stocks retained at the end of each year being taken into considera 
tion Until 1923-4 the data refer to the United Kingdom, including 
Ireland, subsequent to that year the Irish Free State is excluded 
therefrom \\ e now see in its true perspecti\ e the result of the food 
production campaign, wluch although it led to one third instead of 
one fifth of our wheat supplies being home produced, bulks small, 
statisticalh , w hen placed beside the figures representing imports 
Elen this increased supph was not fully utilised as human food — 
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for the records of the Slmistry of Food show that instead of the 
anticipated, and theoretical, 15 to 20 per cent, being retained as 
‘ ‘ seed and tail” com, 33 per cent, of the entire home crop in the years 
1917-18 and 1918-19 failed to reach the millers. 

Supplies of wheat {including flour expressed in terms of wheat) available 
for consumption. 

Thousands of qrs 



production 

Net 

imports 

Total 

Average of I 
1900-10 to V 

7,433 

28,973 

34,428 

1913- 14 J 

1914- 15 

7,864 

23 078 

88420 

1015-16 

9,240 

23,918 

34,433 

1016-17 

7/472 

28.507 

82,744 

1917-18 

8,010 

17,827 

28,023 

1018-19 

11,643 

22413 

85,817 

1919-20 

8.665 

27,128 

85,163 

1920-21 

7,101 

25487 

82401 

1921-22 

9,224 

26,073 

86,197 

1922-23 

6,156 

26.914 

85,070 

86475 

1923-24 

7,177 

29408 

1924-25 

6470 

27,692 

34,162 

1925-26 

6488 

26456 

32,944 

1926-27 

6,176 

28450 

84,720 

1927-28 

6445 

27,698 

34430 

1928-20 

5463 

27,142 

88,105 

1929-SO 

5430 

274)58 

32.988 

1930-31 

5197 

30,403 

85,600 

1931-82 

4 645 

31400 

85,935 


The saving effected in cargo space by the introduction of an in- 
creased proportion of our imported bread-stuffs in the form of flour 
does not of course appear in the Table; to the Bntish farmer it 
implied a still further reduction in the amount of offals available. 
Thedimmutionintotalsupplies for the worst year — that of 1917-18 — 
compared with pre-war figures, was some 18 per cent., but, as 
previously stated, this deficit was made good by diluting the loaf and 
by altering the rate of extraction of flour from 70 per cent, to over 80. 

Consideration of the methods employed by the State to secure 
supplies, when it had assumed responsibility for feeding the nation, 
can be omitted as not being of stactly agncultural interest, but it 
must be observed that the policy of subsidising the loaf, by fixing 
Its legal price at nmepence, cost the tax-payer at least £160,000,000, 
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and that, vrhen the pound -vras at its lotrest level in terms of dollars, 
the loss to us over the exchange alone on the purchase of a quarter of 
American "wheat represented more than the pre war \alue of the 
wheat itself These are, however, merely the mcidentals of State 
control m times nhen ordinar\ commercial transactions are im 
possible Decontrol of the gram mdustry m 1921 was earned out 
graduallj , but by the summer of that j ear pri\ ate importers were 
again free to resume their business 

lYheat prices in this coimtry ha\e for more than two generations 
been dependent upon those ruling for imported gram , the latter in 
turn, up to recent years, being mainly affected b> the American 
markets ll’hate\ er may be said about the morality of gambimg in 
wheat, there is no evidence to prov e that dealings in the Chicago and 
other gram markets ad verselj affected prices , rather can a tendency 
in the other direction be traced, for records show a smaller margin of 
profit now accruing to the intermediaries than nas the case some 
decades back, and these ver> dealmgs have resulted m smaller 
fractions of a cent becoming the basis for quotations The principal 
attempt, apart from the histone case of Joseph m Eg>'pt, made 
senously to ‘ comer” the market — that of Leiter m 1897-8 — failed 
disastrous!) , and subsequent!) the power of Chicago to dictate 
world prices has been frustrated b) the growth m the exportable 
surpluses of other countries, notabl) of Canada A disproportionate 
increase m the cost of freight and insurance occurred during the 
height of the submarme blockade, which resulted in the pre war cost 
of these two items for the New York to Li^-erpool voyage jumping 
from eight to mnet) nine shillings, and correspondmgly for other 
routes For two years after 191S prices remained at an inflated 
lexel.in August, 1920, for instance. United States wheat was costmg 
140 j when landed in the United Kingdom The impossibilitj of 
forecasting exactl) nhen prices would commence to declme — for it 
was obviously onl) a question of time before more normal conditions 
of trade supervened — must parti) bear the responsibility for the 
introduction of measures to guarantee certain rates of profit to the 
home producer 

Before discussing the question of the Gov emment’s polic) from 
1920 onwards, it is necessar) to trace the course that m the matter 
of price fixing it had ahead) pursued Untrammelled b) legislation, 
the prices of cereals had, b) December 1916, reached the following 
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le\ els wheat 78s , barley 65s , and oats 45s Official steps were then 
taken to fix maximum prices for the crops of 1917 at, respectively, 
73s 6d , 62s 9d , and 44s Sd , but in the meantime these maxima 
were temporarily exceeded Under the Com Production Act of 1917 
Tninirmim pnccs for the year m question (rangmg, chronologically, 
m the case of wheat from 60s downto45s m 1920) were theoretically 
m force, but were actually of course a dead letter Subsequent 
developments took the form of guaranteemg that the pnces for 
successive crops would not be reduced, and in 1919 fresh mmima 
were fixed under that Act, but as the average price remained above 
the guaranteed level, these provisions did not come mto force 
Finally, m 1920 home producers were encouraged by the promise 
that they would receive prices up to a limit of 95s per quarter 
based upon the cost of the imported wheat that had entered the 
country dunng the three precedmg months This system was in 
force up to the decontrol of the gram trade m August 1921 It is 
impossible critically to examine the above successive price fixmgs, 
for the necessary data are now lacking, and abo the perennial 
question of the respective claims of the producer and of the con 
sumer obtrudes itself It is, however, certain that cereals were not 
produced at a loss m any of the six years that succeeded 1918-14, 
but farmers grumbled bitterly when they saw foreign wheat being 
acquired at prices 50 per cent in excess of those they ^ ere receiving 
They forgot the mfiated charges for carnage and insurance, and 
omitted to acknowledge the superior millmg quahties of imported 
gram which automatically secures for itself a ifferential price 
After the summer of 1921 prices, on a free market, fell by 50 per 
cent , bnngmg about exactly the conditions ruhng after the 
Napoleomc War In the meantime the State had taken that far 
reachmg step of guaranteemg, m time of peace, certam rates of 
profit to the raisers of wheat and oats History was repeatmg itself 
Ime for Ime, and the cry of the farmers had worked on the pubhc s 
memones of the past and played on its fears for the future Under 
the Agriculture Act of 1920 minimum pnces for the wheat and oats 
of the 1921 and successive harvests were to be ngidly related to the 
costs of production, and were to bear the same proportion to 68s 
and 465 respectx^ely (pnces of the “standard year’ , 1919) as the 
costs of production m 1921 bore to the costs of production m 1919 
After each har\est Commissioners were to ascertain the percentage 
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by w hich these costs were greater or less than those of the “ standard 
year”, and the consequent minimum pnces would then be an 
nounced No payments would of course have been due unless these 
statutory prices proved to be m excess of the official prices as 
recorded under the Com Returns Act of 1882 But, if the average 
price turned out to be less than the minimum, then growers would 
have received for each acre four times the difference between them 
in the case of wheat, and five times m that of oats It will he 
observed that in this scheme the actual pnces at which individual 
producers sold their crops would not have been taken into considera 
tion, but the average value throughout the country substituted — a 
figure which, whether used in connection with tithe valuation or 
for other purposes, has always been suspect to the average farmer 
This measure had the usual twofold object that is always associated 
with any form of special treatment for cereal producers, it was 
expected to result m the retention of an augmented area imder 
cereals and to be a standby in case of another war Additionally, m 
1920, It was held that the world pnce of wheat might remain 
permanently at its inflated level, and that, therefore, the direct cost 
to the State of a guaranteed rate of profit to growers would not be 
unduly heavy It may perhaps be suggested that the guarantee was 
extended to oats so as to bnng the Scots farmer withm the scope of 
these benefits, and not because oats m themselves were of vital 
importance to the nation Indeed, at the time it was facetiously 
pointed out that the only important consumers of oats were the 
Englishman s horses and the Scot himself 

It IS easy to be wise after the event, but one is compelled to draw 
attention to certain features of this — the second — histone instance 
of post war legislation towards agriculture being misconceived and 
abandoned The Corn Law Act of 1815 represented a precisely 
similar policy, put into force by means of the then recogmsed 
machinery, the Agnculture Act of 1920 was based on the same 
groimds of public safety and goodwill towards the farming m 
dustry, but, to avoid outraging any political feelings, was given 
expression to by a novel method In the early months of 1920 it was 
admittedly impossible to forecast when world prices would drop 
but there was abundant evidence at the disposal of the Ministers 
concerned to show that supphes of wheat, for at least a year ahead, 
would not declme below the level necessary to meet the needs of 
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those nations that could afford to effect purchases Russia and 
Roumania had certainlj dropped out as exporters, but their loss 
bad been more than made good by the increased deliveries of other 
countries The fear of shortage m the immediate future vra.s ill 
conceived, and e^ erythmg pointed to an ultimate declme m prices 
To what extent the Government was swajed by schemes, such as 
those to be referred to m Chapters xxin and xsiv, did not appear, 
but no one who had the real interests of agriculture at heart, and 
could retam a sense of proportion m difficult social and economic 
circumstances, felt happy when the decision to subsidise British 
wheat and oats was made public The annual sum that would have 
been payable was, of course, quite problematical, but it nas an- 
ticipated that £20,000,000 would not be exceeded It was, indeed, 
fortunate for those officials who would have been concerned m the 
administration of the Act that a rev ersion in policj spared them this 
dut> , for an extraordinarily difficult task awaited them The costs 
of producing wheat are in no parts of the country similar, and often 
\ at} considerabl} m the same Count} , or even m tbe same parish 
A hard and fast ascertainment of these costs would have unduly 
benefited some growers and penalised others, farmers on certain 
types of land would have reaped undue profits, others, differentl} 
situated, would hav e struggled to make wheat production a paying 
business Even when the '‘Standard cost” of production m any 
g^^en jear had been assessed, there would have remained the 
necessity to establish a complete organisation to remimerate 
individual farmers on the basis of the acreage they had grown 
In such cases the principle of equal treatment at once disappears, 
for the farmer who raises a crop of a few bushels to the acre on poor 
or unsmtable land receives remuneration at the same rate as the one 
who produces his fort} bushels to the acre tVhilst, at first glance, 
this appears to place a premium on bad land and to confer a benefit 
on careless farmers, it must be remembered that the method 
usually suggested has been one whereby the grower would recei\ e 
from the Government tbe difference between the price at nhich he 
sold his wheat m the market and a stated sum, for this reason the 
better fanners would not be so heanl} handicapped, for the} could 
obtain more cash per acre from bus ers, and, for gram of exceptional 
quaht}, es-en prices up to the Government lesel, with the bonus as 
a subsequent addition But, were acreage thus the sole basis, the 
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feeling would inevitably get abroad that the State was not an 
advocate of good husbandry — a feeling that is certainly undesirable 
This particular attempt certainly adopted the acreage method of 
measurmg the bulk of wheat raised (necessitating, mdeed, upon the 
part of every claimant reference to the official number and situation 
of each field upon the twenty five inch ordnance map, together with 
its “ploughed area” under wheat and oats), but proposed to 
remunerate growers without any reference whatever to the pnces 
that they, as individuals, had secured for their gram This system of 
basmg its value to the farmer on the official average, instead of 
enquiring into the nature of the hundreds of thousands of separate 
sales, was an ob^nous way of surmountmg the difficulties opened up 
by certain tentative schemes referred to elsewhere Whether a 
eombmation of estimated acreage, official costs of production and 
the never sacrosanct '' Gazette average” as the basis for their 
remuneration would indefinitely have afforded satisfaction to 
agriculturists is very doubtful Whilst the scheme might have 
proved capable of being put into execution, it is certam that its 
provisions would ha^ e led to great friction, and that, m any given 
ye£ir, the official cost of producmg an acre of wheat would have con 
ferred undue advantages on some growers and left others with very 
meagre profits The obligation to check every acre claimed would 
alone have involved heavy expense 

Any such form of bonus also mvolved financial liabilities which 
could not be measured in advance, and might well have proved to be 
mtolerable Fmally, it was very unlikely that any form of guaran 
teed price would have added to the existwig areas under cereals, a 
check to the further spread of grass farmmg would at most have 
been effected, the actual extension of arable cultivation bemg an 
unlikely consequence It must be remembered that the loss of 
ploughland after 1880 was not entirely due to the fall m prices of 
cereals, but that alternative forms of husbandry made mdependent 
claims upon farmers’ attention As a contmgent guarantee that a 
spread of arable farmmg would ensue upon an arable bonus, it bad 
sometimes been suggested that a provnso should be mserted by 
which payment would depend on a certam proportion of the 
recipient’s land being under the plough, or that a minimum addition 
should have been effected within a given period Such systems 
might be possible m times of war, but normally there are limits to 
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the amount of mterference that agriculturists mil tolerate The price 
obtainable for wheat mil alwajs decide the breadth maintained, 
and the nation would never agree to pay sums sufficientlv high 
to create artificially laige additional acres 
^Yhen pnces fell m the Autumn of 1920 the Goi eriunent saw the 
evtent of its possible commitments, and fortunatel} had the strength 
of mind to repeal the misconceived \ct This repeal was accom 
pamed by an undertaking to paj £3 per acre for wheat and £4 per 
acre for oats of the 1921 crop, again, the Scots farmer had scored at 
the expense of his Southern brother The total sum thus expended 
was a little o^er eighteen million pounds, in addition another 
million was granted towards agricultural education m its widest 
sense Future generations mil agree that, not only was a v erj mse 
course pursued, but that an exceptionally good bargain was made 
on behalf of the tax pajer b> the expenditure of a single sum that 
was certainly smaller than the annual imposts would has e turned 
out to be Thus, in the course of onI> a few months a legislatn e 
attempt to direct the industry into particular lines failed After 
1815 It had taken successive steps extending o\ er some thirty > ears 
to effect the same ends, this is the measure of the changed social and 
economic conditions of the times On the former occasion the land 
oivning classes were determined to obtain for themselves special 
terms on the lines to which they and their ancestors bad been 
accustomed the bulk of the nation was agrarian in interests, and 
the majont) of farmers were cereal raisers In 1920 the landowner 
was not directl) affected b> the situation, and the remaimng 
agricultural interests, representing but a fraction of the nation, 
were umted neither in their methods of farming nor in their views on 
the suggested policy of the Government 
Two possible methods bx which preferential treatment could be 
accorded to the producers of anj particular crop had been tried and 
suecessi%elj laid aside — ^the first after a long and honourable life, 
when It had become too effete to accommodate itself to the changing 
economic conditions of the time, the second, in its infancy, when it 
alreadj dlspIa^ ed unhealthy signs Other countries remained true 
to a sj stem of Protectii e duties, but m each case their dependence 
on imported gram was normalK much less than that of this country 
France by these means had made herself almost self supporting, but 
at the expense of an unduly poor rate of yueld and, as many people 
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think, of a devitalised population, Germany had judiciously com 
bined Protection with other forms of State assistance The contmua 
tion of the Com Laws after 1846, or their reintroduction at any 
subsequent date, would have added a penny or so to the cost of the 
loaf, and possibly averted the bulk of the loss in our wheat acreage, 
but the small difference m the proportion of gram produced at home 
by these means would, on grounds of national security, m no way 
have made up for the increased cost of bread The bulk of this urban 
nation argued thus “ The whole population consists of bread con 
sumers, and any form of preference places a tax on them, whilst a 
bonus or guaranteed price, on the other hand, represents a burden 
on the tax payer — and all bread eaters are not necessanly tax 
payers” The question in its broadest aspect therefore tended to 
become political and social, for a large section of the people, forget 
ful of indirect taxation, erroneously assumed that a subsidised loaf 
was secured at the sole expense of the Income tax payer, and was 
therefore prepared to acquiesce in the policy involved 
A bonus on ivheat production was frequently mooted after 
Protection was taken away In 1886, just when times were at their 
worst, such a scheme was put forward by an Essex agriculturist 
After postulating the abolition of tithe, the halving of agncultural 
rates (an intelligent forecast of a coming event), and the drastic 
reduction of labour bills, rent and railway rates, the author asked if 
Bntish farming would then be prosperous, and answered his own 
question by declanng that, even m such circumstances, fair com 
petition with overseas producers would still have been impossible 
He then elaborated a plan by which a bonus, ranging from 20s the 
quarter down to 5s should be paid to producers — the annual 
amount due being dependent on prices ruling m the previous year 
The money to meet this payment was to have been raised by taxes 
on foreign (as opposed to Colonial) wheat and on all imported flour 
augmented by a duty on manufactured goods Here was a very 
thinly disguised fnsm of Psotcctvan, nnly the sliding scale payment 
to the producer representing the modem conception of a subsidy 
This and subsequent schemes were necessarily only of academic 
interest, but they exhibited, m common with the Act of 1920 the 
inherent dilTiculties attaching to the actual allocation of the bonus 
and the basis on which it should be paid 

Complete freedom having been conferred by the repeal of the 
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1920 Act, \ alues of all cereals tv ere again dependent upon the prices 
ruhng for imported ‘varieties, but the close connection formerly 
observed between home and foreign grain was not at once re 
established British corn was still unduly cheap compared with 
foreign, and this, combined with the exceptional dispantj betw een 
the sums received by the producer and paid by the consumer, 
formed a particular grievance Seasonal fluctuations m prices w ere 
expected, as there is a recognised tendency for the latter to decline 
immediatel} after harv est, owing to small farmers being compelled 
to market their gram The causes m question w ere, hovrev er, deeper 
seated and owed their origin partly to a marked preference by the 
millers and the public (or foreign wheat — hence the numerous 
suggestions put forward for the compulsory use in certain circura 
stances of British wheat, and the exclusion of foreign flour 

That the State was cognisant of similar tendencies, combined with 
the familiar “disparitj ” between the price of wheat and that of 
the loaf, manv years ago is evndent from the enquiries that were 
circulated to British Consuls in Continental towns during the year 
189S These representatives were requested to forward statements 
showing the local prices of wheat and those of bread, adding any 
comments that the> might care to make The fullest reply came from 
the consul at Rouen, who described the French s> stem of fixing the 
cost of the loaf in relation to that of wheat Powers were exercised 
bv the majors of some nine hundred towns and commxmes, in 
virtue of a law passed bj the Constituent Assembly m 1791, in 
fractions of it being pvmishable b> fines This official price, or ‘ taxe 
officieuse”, varied with the cost of flour on a scale commencing 
with 40 francs the sack, when bread had to be sold at a price not 
exceeding 26 centimes the kilogramme, and extendmg to 88 francs, 
at which point the loaf was given latitude up to 50 centimes This 
scheme looked extremely promising m theorj, but, in practice, 
flaws were found to exist, as the following comments of the Consul 
show 

This IS the bread eaten by all the poor and in the kitchens of the richer 
classes, and it mav be bought at that [official] price at anj baker s shop 
in the town ^lanj other descnptions of bread are, howev er sold in ev erj 
shop and in e\ erj French town, and it is upon that pain de luxe ’ that 
the baker chieflj makes his profit These breads are eaten b\ all but the 
poorer classes, and as no hinit is fixed by authontj to the price at which 
they are to be sold, high prices are often charg^ for them I think 
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there can be no doubt that one effect of arbitrarily fixing the pnce of the 
bread eaten by the greater mass of the people at such a low pnce that the 
baker can barely cover the cost of production, is that the ncher classes 
are made to pay higher than they otherwise would do for their bread 
It 15 a popular measure, a species of protection of the “people , and 
though, unhke most protective measures, it lowers instead of heightens 
the price of the article, still it is paid for by other classes of the com 
muiuty than those protected 

The difficulties experienced forty years ago in France were easily 
surmountable, being in character social rather than economic, while 
the latter type would have been expected to predominate in any 
such scheme introduced here 

Turning our attention now to the last decade at home a glance at 
the diagram upon p SOI will indicate the decline in wheat acreage 
that supervened after it was apparent that the State had definitely 
retired from active participation m attempts to encourage produc 
tion From an area of 2,082,000 acres m 1922, nearly half a million 
acres were lost by 1925, cn 1930 the wheat grown m Great Britain 
was exactly 1,400,000 acres and a year later it was 1,247,000 acres— 
the smallest total recorded since statistics were collected The loss 
had been distributed much as ^ould have been anticipated, for the 
typical wheat lands of the North Eastern and Eastern areas 
registered proportionately the smallest declmes and those Counties 
which either normally grew less of the crop, or which produced it 
upon heavy land, suffered most In so far as the value of wheat was 
concerned, again reference should be made to the relevant diagram 
(p 387) which shows that here the declme had been delayed until 
a final precipitate fall after 1926 bad brought prices from over 
535 the quarter down to 345 3d m 1930 and, disastrously, to an 
average of 24s 8d for 1931 Only once previously — m the notorious 
period of 1894-5 — had British wheat fallen so low , it had then stood 
at 22s lOd in the former year and at 285 Id in the latter It will, 
of course, be noted that both the acreage and pnce of other cereals 
pursued similar courses, but, rightly or wrongly, the farmmg com 
munity has ever attached more significance to a loss of faith m 
wheat production, the national aspects of which are so easily sus 
ceptible to even minor repercussions This, then, was what our 
Amencan neighbours would refer to as “the statistical position”, it 
clearly called for some discussion by the State, but before describing 
the proposals and the final execution ofrelief measures, itisnecessary 
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to review the economic position of the wheat grower at the time in 
question 

The natural wheat producing area of England — the rest of the 
British Isles, are, from this standpoint, quite unimportant — may be 
said to be confined to the East of a line joining the Humber with the 
Isle of Wight Within those Counties, again, nheat is dispropor 
tionately raised in East Anglia — ^particularly in Hertfordshire, 
Suffolk, Cambridgeshire and Essex — as the map on p 395 demon 
strates Climate is, of course, the mam factor in this concentration, 
for here conditions approach those found on the Continent — a ram 
fall of only 20-23 inches and abundance of sunshine Thus, it has 
come about, both on physical grounds and traditionally, that wheat 
IS still raised in large quantities m these districts even when current 
prices and the future outlook are both the reverse of good Rural 
witnesses have before many Commissions, endeavoured to explain 
this adhesion to the principal cereal, some have claimed it to be the 
essential part of a four course rotation, others appear to have 
regarded its production as a duty Even so, it now only forms some 
4 per cent of the total valueof the produce of these Eastern Counties’ 
holdings, and, nationally, is of secondary importance to such 
activities as poultry keeping While it is impossible to state with 
accuracy the total number of wheat growers, even upon holdings 
above an acre in extent, it is probable that they do not exceed some 
80,000 or 90,000 — the vast majority of whom are to be found in the 
Eastern Counties The quantity raised at home progressively 
declined in post war seasons from some 20 per cent until it repre 
sented only 18 per cent of our total requirements Of a typical crop 
of 5 or 6 million quarters, it must not be supposed, how ever, that the 
whole was available for consumption in the loaf In the first place, 
it has been calculated that, upon East Anglian farms, 28 per cent 
of the gross outturn is fed to stock and at least another 6 per cent is 
retained for seed Of the remainmg 66 per cent a large portion goes 
into the manufacture of chicken food, dog biscuits and patent 
(whealen) foods 

It is now many years since the newer varieties were first brought 
into existence by the painstaking work of Sir Rowland Biffen, and 
ample demonstration has been afforded of the high millmg and 
baking qualities of, e g , his “Yeoman” and “Yeoman II”, indeed, 
the ‘ all British ” loaf, composed exclusively of these wheats, and 
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sold under the National Slark, has been shown, times out of number, 
to equal any combination of Canadian or other “hard” wheats It 
IS, therefore, of interest to investigate the extent to hich these 
newer \ arieties have, under commercial conditions, been adopted 
Eight years ago, the Ministry of Agriculture, acceding to a request 
made from the Cambridge Department of Agriculture, added a 
questionnaire to its 4th of June schedules in\nting occupiers (of all 
save the smallest holdings) in the wheat-producmg areas, to state 
their acreage under certain named varieties The results maj be 
seen in a Table appearing in the Appendix It will be observed that 
“Little Joss” and “Yeoman” (m its two forms) together accounted 
for almost half the total wheat area covered by the returns, the 
comparative popularity of these two tjqjes upon the different soils 
to be found m the adimmstrative Counties also coincides with 
expectation, for ‘ Yeoman” predommated upon the cla>s and 
“Little Joss’ upon the lighter lands 
The cost of producing wheat m the East and South of England has 
m all recent m\ estigations been shown to a%erage slightly under 
£8 per acre, with a range, according to the nature of the soil and 
the size of the unit, from £4 up to £12 Typical figures, m this 
instance relating to 2600 acres of wheat for the years 1923-7 
(Cambridge University Department of Agnculture’s Economic 
Report No 12, “Four years farming m East Anglia”), were as 
follows 


t S d Op 

lo 5 10 2 

14 7 163 

7 8 51 

2 2 0 27 8 

16 0 17 7 

1 9 11 IS 9 

4 6 SO 


£7 10 10 100 0 

Add residual values of maoures falkrws and cultivation 


earned forward 14 8 

Subtract residual values of msoures earned forward 14 1 

^leld per acre 17"lcwt 

cost of wlieat in stack ■■ 11 5 

Allowance for value of straw 1 1 11 

Net cost of grain in stack 6 9 9 

Net cost of grain pet cwt 7 SJ 

Threshing marketing and granary diarges 1 1 

Total net cost of gram per cwt 8 4J 

Total net cost of gram per qr 1 17 10 


Component costs per acre 
Seed 

Farm> ard manure 
Artificial manures 

Preliminarv cultivations drilling and after culuvations 

Harvesting, stackmg and threshing 

Rent and rates 

Overhead and sundry charges 
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The last item possesses considerable significance, for it affords 
indication that the popular estimate of 405 per quarter as a level 
below which it is at present unremunerative to produce wheat, is not 
ivithout foundation in fact Actually, at £8 per acre, and with a 
normal yield of just under 32 bushels to the acre, the cost per 
quarter is bound to approximate to that figure, it is obvious, how 
ever, that production upon the heavier and typical wheat lands must 
cost more, few Essex farmers, for instance, would agree that a sum 
below 50s would leave them an adequate margin, doubtless Small 
Holders on light soils and above normal producers on ordinary land 
avoid losses at levels down to 355 and even lower All, however, are 
m competition with Canadian and other overseas producers, whose 
costs per bushel are now perhaps half that of their English 
equivalents and with a further substitution of machinery for man 
power, may yet be reduced still more in the future 
As in the Chapters upon Marketing reference has already been 
made to methods of sale as they affect wheat, it is unnecessary to 
return to that subject at this point, but it must be reiterated that 
both the costs of milling and of baking have, since the war, re 
mained unexpectedly high Admittedly, the large mills— now pre 
dominant — are not working efficiently unless fully employed and 
admittedly again, baking costs ore lower m the largest and most 
modem bakeries, but, m both industries, large groups of employers 
have secured for themselves a very favourable economic situation 
and their employees are in receipt of most generous wages The 
picturesque wind mills have all but ceased to exist and their place, 
together with that of the water mill, has been usurped by enormous 
erections at the ports of entry Where scores of individual master 
bakers once laboured, electric ovens now produce loaves by the 
hundred thousand In effect the grain trade has become concen 
trated into the hands of refatively few and extremely powerful 
bodies The majority of housewives still demand a door to door 
delivery of their bread and the roundsman, too, has retained a large 
part of his war time augmentation of wages For all these reasons 
the cost of the daily loaf — ^whether made of British “Yeoman’ or of 
Canadian ‘ Marquis ’ flour — bears little relationship to that of the 
wheat itself Compared ivith pnees ruling in other countries, where 
fiscal and other expedients have raised its price, the loaf in England, 
taking into consideration the cost of its pnncipal ingredient, is 
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not undulj cLeap Expressed in tabidar form, the price of flour 
and of the loaf have, m London, ranged as follows, during the last 
ten j ears 


Date 

Ixindon Price of 
British Vilieat 
one month 
earlier 
(per cwt ) 

I^ndoQ Pnce of 
No 1 Manitoba 
tVhcat, one 
month earlier 
(percfrt.) 

Pnee of flour 
(per 2S0 lb ) 

Price of 
quartern loaf 


3 d 

9 d 

s <f 

d 

Jan 1901 

10 3 

11 1 

3S 0 


I92a 

12 10 

13 6 

34 6 

10 1 

1926 

12 4 

14 3 

4T 0 

9i 

192- 

12 0 

13 10 

44 0 

9 

1923 

10 4 

13 7 

43 6 

9 

1929 

10 0 

11 9 

86 6 

81 1 

1930 

9 10 

12 5 

39 0 

9 

1931 

6 6 

6 7 

22 0 

6i I 

1932 

6 9 

T T 

24 0 

T 1 

1933 

5 6 

6 4 

22 0* 

7 


* Pltis is id quota charge 


The ground is now prepared for a descnption of the proposals that 
were, at first abortively , put forward for assisting the British wheat 
producer during the years that followed the repeal of the Agri 
culture Act Early m 1023, the Agricultural Tribunal of In\estiga 
tion had issued its First Interim BeporU which contamed the 
following statement ' We hai e considered with some care whether 
any direct financial assistance to wheat groinng should be given by 
the State e have determined to make no recommendation ” The 
minor question of vheat offals was, ho\\e\er, tackled, for it was 
proposed that importers should be required to link with their con 
signments of flour a corresponding proportion of offals In order to 
benefit British farmers, the imposition of an ad talorem duty of 10 
per cent on exported offals was coupled with this proposal Jso 
such steps were taken and, ivithm less than another year, the 
Tribunal (m a Second Interim Report) Mewed mth such graie con 
oem the position of the industry that, after dallynng with altemati\ e 
forms of subsidy , it ‘ defimteli , but reluctantly * ad\ ocated a bonus 
of lOy pep acre on all arable land, with a similaradditional sum upon 
each acre under wheat It n as estimated that the annual cost of the 
combined aids vould, in the first instance, ha^e been £6,075,000, 
which, if the wheat area had risen to a maximum of 2,000,000 acres. 
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might ultimately have cost the nation £6,500,000 Again, this time 
owing to political causes, no steps were taken to implement these 
suggestions It is, perhaps, not unfair at this juncture to point out 
the inevitable admimstrative and technical difficulties that would 
have faced those responsible for putting such a scheme into force 
The Tribunal would, apparently, have been satisfied if the Mimster 
of Agriculture had had power to reduce, or to withhold, the subsidy 
m cases where cultivation was demonstrably not up to the standards 
of good husbandry The following matters, however, would in 
evitably have demanded attention 

In the first instance, rent restriction legislation would admittedly 
have had to be passed in order to prevent landlords from diverting 
to themselves a share of the bonus, in times of falling values, 
however, such as were certainly destined to occur during the follow 
mg years, no such measures could have prevented owners from 
maintaining rents at existing levels, whereby they would (and 
rightly m the opinion of many persons) m effect have secured a 
portion of the Government’s money Secondly, even after agree 
ment had been reached as to wbat was represented by the terms 
‘ agricultural holdings ” and “ arable land ” m the different Counties 
of England, Beales and Scotland, it would have remained to secure 
unanimity in a general definition of “temporary leys’, “bare 
fallow”, and ‘ catch crops”, and to settle the status of fruit and 
market gardens, as well as of hop fields Then it would have become 
necessary to decide whether payment to the (possibly three hundred 
thousand) farmers concerned should be made upon production of 
Ordnance maps (with marked references to each arable field), or 
whether their returns, furnished annually on June 4th, could be 
accepted as sole evidence In the former event, a certain saving 
might have been effected if the areas actually under cultivation had 
been calculated, since headlands and the ground covered by hedges 
and ditches would have been eliminated, in the latter, incessant 
checking would have been called for on the spot in order to avoid 
false claims In either case payments would have been inevitably 
delayed until the autumn of each j ear That these were not un 
warranted fears, perusal of the published material relating to the 
difficulties met with when, upon the repeal of the Agriculture Act, 
payment was effected upon wheat and oats acreages, carries eon 
viction On that occasion only some 186,000 claims were dealt with, 
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relating merely to tTvo crops Yet, despite the apparent simplicity 
of the operation, it became necessary to compare the claims with 
the correspondmg returns for June 4, when, to quote the official 
report “this examination, whilst most effectue in the direction 
both of venfjnng areas and discovenng duphcate claims, m\ oI\ ed 
a large amount of correspondence In addition, the letters received 
on one subject or another connected with the claims were verj 
numerous, and for some weeks dunng the autumn reached an 
average of about a thousand a day ’ 

For a few years more, no official proposals m connection with 
assistance to the wheat crop were put forward, the State concen 
tratmg, nghtlj, upon that combination of minor aids which is 
described in several other portions of the book Pnv ate individuals, 
however, were prominent m this field, their schemes generallj 
aimed at a guaranteed pnce to the growers of wheat and also, m 
order to placate Norfolk and other East Coast mterests, of barley 
Qiioto schemes for the coropulsor) inclusion of a certam proportion 
of home grown wheat m the loaf were also adopted from the 
Continent Proposals, dealt with elsewhere, for subsidies on wages, 
in relation to the amount of artificial manures applied, or restmg 
upon the niture of the soil utilised, were also canx assed It was left 
to a fortunate]> situated National Go\ enunent to carr> through, la 
1932, a far reaching wheat guoUx scheme, and to add thereto a 
measure of protecti\ e or perhaps, of re\enue raismg duty 
Wien introducmg the necessarj Bill into the House of Commons, 
the ^Iimster of Agriculture stated that the Go\emment had laid 
down four conditions precedent firstl> there must be an enhanced 
pnce for British uheat, secondly a secure market for home grown 
wheat of millable qualitj , thirdls no subsidy must fall upon the 
Exchequer and fourth^ there must be no encouragement to the 
extension of wheat culti\ation on land imsuited to the crop 
Continental methods were he explained, m manj cases ruled out bj 
t/nt or other o! these provisos as was atso anv requirement that 
called for the phj'sical adnuxture of grains from different sources and 
transport of wheat from the producing areas to the great milling and 
consuming centres was also deprecated It was intended, too that 
millers m general should be gi\en virtual freedom from inspection, 
and that the linked econom\ of the small country firm and the 
farmer should remam undisturbed These objects were to be 
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attained by imposing upon millers a payment “which in effect 
would commute the cost of an obligation to buy a quota of home 
grown wheat at an enhanced pnce for its estimated equivalent m 
cash” 

A “standard puce” of 45s per quarter, or of 10s per hundred 
weight, was adopted — this being in excess of the 40s which had 
formed the basis of preliminary discussions, and, as was stated 
previously, might be accepted as the “a\erage” cost of producing 
wheat in England The Wheat Act provided that every registered 
grower of wheat — and all farmers groinng that cereal m 1932 had, 
as a preliminary step, to register themselves with the newly esta 
blished Wheat Commission — should receive what was to be known as 
a “deficiency payment” m respect of all wheat of millable quality 
sold by him to a recogmsed miller Deficiency payments were to be 
based upon the difference between the eventually ascertained 
average price of such home grown wheat and the “ standard pnce” 
of 45s Here, then, it was wisely arranged that venations m the 
quality of individual consignments would receive recognition, for 
each producer markets his grain to the best advantage, and better 
parcels receive higher prices Deficiency payments are, of course 
fixed upon a uniform basis for all growers, so that the natural 
incentive still remains It was clearly necessary for the Government 
to fix a limit to the total quantity of wheat which might, m any 
given year, rank for deficiency payments, this, in the first instance, 
was placed at 6,000,000 quarters Thus, wth an average pnce of 
22s to 23s — which seems likely to be that ruling dunng the first 
year of the scheme — the total payment to growers mil exceed 
£5,000,000 

Since It was implicit in the scheme that no additional cost uas to 
fall upon persons other than consumers of bread, it was necessary to 
raise the money for the deficiency payments by means of a quota 
charged upon every sack of fiour — whether imported or milled at 
home It was at first anticipated that a sum of 2s 6d per sack 
would suffice, but, when the scheme w as in working order, after a 
brief penod during which 2s 3d was charged, 2s 9d became the 
statutory addition The Minister had claimed that, at most, this 
was represented by a farthing upon the four pound loaf and 
instancing the previous year, stated that had the quota been in force 
there w ould, for ele\ en weeks, have been an increase of one farthing, 
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Tvhile for the remaining forty one weeks, there should have been no 
change m the price of the loaf The cost per household, on the 
h>'pothesis that deficiency payments amount to £5,000,000 in the first 
j ear or so, and assuming (which, pace the above statement, should 
not be the case) that the whole charge is deflected to the consumer, 
may be placed at an average of ten shillings, or less, say, than 
twopence halfpenny per week When comparing conditions in other 
countries, and in view of the prevailmg low level of bread prices at 
home, it was impossible to cavil at these results, and the ^Vheat Act 
w as accepted in its entirety Certain discussions u ere engendered in 
regard to the definition of “nullable quality” and in the matter of 
“drawbacks” upon exported wheat, the bakers, too, vere at first 
hostile to the Act, alleging that the brunt of any unpopularity 
occasioned bj increased prices would fall upon them 

During the first few months of its operation the WTieat Act 
worked smoothly m Great Bntam and Northern Ireland, and in the 
middle of the winter of 1932 the ^Vheat Commission announced that 
an advance on account of deficiency payments would be made forth 
with A sum amountmg to £1,250,000 was accordmgly distributed 
to growers (who had submitted certificates showing that their gram 
had been sold and deluered to some one or other of the five 
thousand authorised millers or dealers) based upon a payment of 
18^ 6d per quarter (Ss per cwt ) It was obviously not only 
expedient to make this ad\ ance, but was financiallj safe, since there 
was clear e\ndence that the average price of British millable wheat 
for the j ear endmg July 1933 could not be greatlj in excess of 225 
per quarter A second ad\ance pajTnent, at the same rate, was 
effected in the month of Sfarch 1933, which brought the total sum 
disbursed on account to £2 134,000 0\er 70 000 growers had then 
recei% ed financial assistance m connection with 14,000,000 civt of 
wheat 

That these payments on accoimt were not only considerable m the 
Segregate, 6ut of great assistance fo inrfi%ncfuai' growers, is res eafeef 
bj an m\ estigation into the first distnbution amongst East Anglian 
farmers Here, m the case of some thousand holdings, studied bj the 
Farm Economics Branch of the Cambndge Umi ersity Department 
of AgncuUure, it was shown that deficiency paymients would be 
worth, on the average, £68 to each fanner Coirespondmgh , their 
%alueper acre will, ultimately, be in the neighbourhood of £4 It is 
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therefore obvious that, after the final payment has been effected, 
the position of wheat growers should ha\ e been greatly ameliorated 
Thus, the lYheat Act of 1932 could certainly claim to have come 
through the initial stages of its career without friction and to have 
demonstrated that its theoretical conceptions could be effectively 
operated The passage of tune will doubtless demonstrate the 
existence of loopholes for evasion of its regulations, and fawAianty 
with its working may cause a very small proportion of its bene 
ficianes to seek unfair personal advantages therefrom If so — and 
there is already some evidence to that effect — either a tightening of 
the "Wheat Commission’s bye laws or the provision of fresh legisla 
tion would doubtless be effective 

British wheat growers have thus secured preferential treatment 
upon most generous lines, and it is not surprising to find claims 
being put forward on behalf of barley producers and, from Scotland, 
for a qitota system in the case of oats For reasons already stated, it 
IS not likely that the wheat acreage will be largely increased, but its 
return to perhaps 1,600,000 or, possibly, 1,700 000 acres would not 
be surprising On grounds of national security the advantages of 
the plan are negligible, equally, few would claim that it had w 
creased rural employment Rather, must acknowledgement be 
made that its real function was to convince arable farmers, in the 
parts of the coimtry most severely affected, that the State was 
cogmsant of their position and mtended to guarantee them, over a 
period of time, a remunerative pnee for what they and the nation, 
rightly or wrongly, still regard as their most important product 
That this has been accomplished mthout recourse to taxation and 
with the acquiescence of the urban population, is m the nature of a 
social and economic tnumph 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to compare these British 
methods with certain others adopted upon the Continent In 
Germany, for example, imder a millmg quota law that came into 
force in 1929, a high and mcreasing proportion of all wheat milled 
withm the country had to be of home produced ongm This pro 
portion was at first fixed at 40 per cent , but was quickly raised to 
50 per cent and, ultimately, was subject to almost monthly vana 
tions ranging dowm to 15 per cent and up to 80 per cent , m 1930 
55 per cent was the general level, but a year later it stood at over 
90 per cent In that country, with nearly 80,000 mills, it is stated 
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that onlj 3 fetr hundred of thelai^est t 3 T>e are subject to control by 
a semi official body, the rest being left entirely free This policy has 
been associated vnth extremely high duties on. foreign gram , in fact. 
It is urged— on behalf of the agrarian party — that neither quota nor 
tariff could be operated satisfactonly without the other Import 
export bonds, too, haie plajed their part, by encouragmg the 
export of home groim ^beat against the equivalent i alue of 
imported gram or other commodities In passing, it ma> be 
remembered that, at certam tunes, the resultant consignment of 
German wheats to our own East Coast ports led to \ngorous protests 
from British growers The ramifications of the system were extreme, 
for, m order to secure quantities of “strong” foreign wheat, millers 
were exchanging, with cash adjustments, the relevant certificates 
for others authorising the exportation of soft East German grain 
This whole German edifice raised the internal price of wheat until it 
stands at nearly three tunes the corresponding British level So 
long as Germany is prepared to pay for this luxury, how e\ er, other 
nations will not be altruistic enough to urge her to desist 

Notably in France (where the proportion was, upon occasion, as 
high as 07 per cent ), but also in nearly e\ ery other European 
country, a quota system was m operation by 1081, frequently 
augmented by the import export certificate method, which is 
elastic enough to be applied to almost any commodity ws d vis 
wheat Accompamed by tariffs, openly protective rather than 
re> enue raising in character, this composite policy has, m most 
countries, been successful in masking the world situation brought 
about by the partial over production and partial under consumption 
of bread stuffs The European peasant has received what must at 
first ha\ e seemed princely remuneration for his products, but, as the 
cost of li>*ing continued to nse, he and his urban compatriots ha\ e 
been frequently engaged m explanations — or even in unneigh 
bourlj ivTangles — as to the respective allocation of cause and effect 
After remaimng for long one of the only two Free Trade countries 
in Europe — Denmark is now the sole suix i\ or — Great Britain, as a 
result of the Ottawa Impenal Conference of 1932 unexpectedly 
added an import duty upon foreign wheat to the \ery long list of 
other commodities that had just prevjouslj become amenable to 
this method of raising revenue The dutj was fixed at two shillings 
per quarter of 4S0 lbs , and was, of course, additional to the corre 
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spending 10 per cent ad valorem duty upon foreign flour which 
formed part of the general revenue charges imposed a few months 
earlier 

Thus, m one year, the general Free Trade principles that had 
been zealously guarded since 1846 went by the board, “the peoples 
food ” w as taxed, and special methods were adopted artificially to 
raise the price of home produced wheat Tempora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in tllis ' 



chapter XIX 

FORESTRY 

History of Bntish forestry impediments to replanting eSects of the war statistics 
of Bntish woods and forests supplies of timber and the world s requirements the 
Forestry Commission audits first ten years work Forest Workers holdmgs output 
of Bntish timber in 1924 and m 1930 future official plans the economics of timber 
production and utihsation 

A^j revietr of the rural economy of this country must contain at 
least some reference to past and present forest resources, for timber, 
if not a farm product is at least an agricultural one in the widest 
sense of that word Moreo\er, the history of British forestry has 
much m common nith that relating to its farming Roman m 
fluence can be traced as well among our trees as our h\estock, the 
feudal conception of land tenure um\ersally embraced forests, such 
occurrences as the Restoration affected almost equally the practice 
of farming and the amemties and productivity of our woods , lastly, 
critics would not be wanting to suggest that both farm and forest 
hai e, from the mdustnal rei olution until quite recently , shared m a 
common neglect These smulanties, howe\er, cannot be stressed 
be\ ond a certain point, for, during the greater part of their history , 
the forests of this, and of other European countries, not only formed 
exclusive preseix es of the Crown itself (and m lesser degree of other 
landowners) but also extended their influence far and wide o\er 
what was otherwise cullnatable land, and brought in their tram 
those selfish and aggressive laws associated with the preservation of 
game, which in turn made any commercial \ alue of secondary im 
portance There is no need to discuss in detail any of the above 
histone features but, it may perhaps be pointed out that, in the 
middi'eages thepreservafionofg’iftierestncfedseverofj thepmctxce 
of farming m many parts of the country where ‘ forests techm 
callv existed — but existed only m the sense of that word now 
associated with deer forests in Scotland The King s warrens occupied 
thousands of acres of completely treeless land which vv ould otherwise 
hav e been under the plough — thus deny mg to the country side both 
access and employment Small wonder, then, that such persons as 
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the high spinted scholars of Cambndgem the middle of the thirteenth 
century not only confessed to entering one of the Kmg’s warrens 
with greyhounds, for the puipose of coursing hares, but subse 
quently sought in Court to justify their conduct If their modem 
successors still hunt hares O'ver precisely the same area — thus 
proving this to be the oldest academic sport — they do so not m the 
face of Royal opposition over land left purposelj unproductive, but 
with the sanction of numerous individual cultivators 
After the feudal restrictions over forest land had been swept 
away at the Commonwealth, and, when on the Restoration, Eveljm 
had been commissioned to write his Sylta, there appeared a possi 
bility that the potential value of this branch of agriculture might at 
last be recogmsed tVhere they still survived, all the annoying but 
picturesque customs were thenceforward powerless to prevent 
access to this form of land, gone were the ‘ Verdereis” and the 
“Regarders”, their courts, their powers, and even the bulk of the 
beasts under their protection, gone also were the disabilities 
attaching to properties bordering forest land The need for tunber 
was never greater, indeed, the powers that were still exercised aimed 
at the preservation of such material wealth as had survived the 
neglect and destruction caused by the Cml War, as also at the 
direct encouragement of “afforestation”, in a sense widely different 
from that which it had formerly possessed Yet, despite the success 
achieved by Evelyn, which led to the paramount requirements of the 
Navy bemg met so long as “wooden walls” were depended upon, 
none has claimed that durmg the last two and a half centuries 
British forestry has occupied a position commensurate with that 
found m other countries A probable factor to be reckoned with is 
the inability of the State and of the private landowner to see eye to 
eye m the matter, complicated by the fact that the least accessible 
parts of the Umted Kingdom, and those under separate jurisdiction, 
have always been the most susceptible to forestal improvement or 
development 

If the appeal of Syha had been made pnncipally to the private 
landowner, the State v, as, within a short time, suflSciently impressed 
by its obligations to pass legislation aimmg at the mamtenance of 
the supply of timber from the Royal forests, for, m 1698, an Act 
relatmg to the New Forest was placed on the Statute book In the 
preamble to the Bill, it was stated that “the woods and timber not 
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only m the said New Forest, but in this Kingdom m general, have of 
late years been much wasted and impaired, and that the said 
Forest, v, hich might be of great use and convemencj for supply of 
His "Majestj ’s roj al navj , is in danger of being destroj ed if some 
speedy course is not taken to restore and preserve the growth of 
timber there ” As a corrective measure, it was directed that some 
two thousand acres of waste land withm the Forest boundaries 
should be planted, and, after the expiration of twenty years, a 
further enclosure of two hundred acres must be effected annually 
The apathy and slackness, however, always associated with the work 
of replantmg in this country was evidenced when, a hundred y ears 
later, it was necessary to pass another Act of Parliament with the 
object of preserving the amenities of the forest as a timber producmg 
estate If this was the fate of a Royal forest, it can be imagined that 
pn\ate landowners were not solicitous m regard to the existence 
of woods possessing an immediate commercial \alue, and local 
demands, whether for the purpose of smeltmg Sussex iron, ship 
building, mining or other trades m the North, in a comparatively 
short space of time, caused their almost complete disappearance 
The last fen decades have seen repeated (but too often half 
hearted) attempts made to encourage afforestation by private 
persons, and here one is msistently reminded of the classical story of 
the orchard Upon a friend proposing to a young man that he 
should plant apple trees, the latter, m refusing, answered that, by 
the time they came into bearmg, he would be dead, a similar 
suggestion to the father of the young man met ^Tlth the same answer 
But when the septuagenarian grandfather was appealed to, he 
immediately planted an orchard and lived to break his neck, by 
falling from a tree when gathering a hea\'y crop Requests from the 
State to landowners not meeting with success, generally for reasons 
akm to those expressed by the tn o y ounger generations abo^ e, it is 
satisfactory to observe that the former has assumed the rble of the 
granchafher it wiff certainf\ a\oidfns fate in the financiaf sense for 
as a certain writer has put it, the State is the only landowner that 
nei er dies, is nei er called upon to pay succession and estate duties 
and IS ne^ er forced to look for somethmg like immediate returns 
from the financial in\ estments which it deems judicious to make for 
the national benefit Ample sites suitable for the purpose ha\e 
long been a^ ailable, but too often placed m the hands of those least 
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able to advance the capital necessary to transform waste lands into 
ultimate revenue earning properties For this reason, apart from the 
work of the Forestry Commission, the bulk of recent plantmg has 
been imdertaken on semi public land, such as the catchment areas of 
large waterworks and estates in the possession of corporate bodies 
Until the Great "War the activities of the State were pnncipally 
evidenced m the setting up of Commissions of enquiry Thus m 
1887, a Parliamentary Comimttee reported, m 1902, a Committee 
of the Board of Agncvlture recommended the provjsion of better 
means of instruction in Forestry, in 1906, a Royal Commission 
advocated the plantmg of nine million acres of land (of which six 
million nere to be in Scotland) In 1910, however, more definite 
steps were taken, and the Development Commission allocated funds 
for the establishment of regional advisers m Forestry, and at the 
same tune expressed its willingness to advance money to owners of 
land considered to be suitable for planting Five pounds per acie 
was the maximum sum allowed, and a reasonable condition attach 
mg to the grant was that land thus afforested should be available to 
the local Forestry officer for demonstration purposes In both 
Scotland and Ireland, prior to the war, independent efforts were also 
bemg made to secure an additional reserve of timber 

This, then, was the position m 1914 Four > ears later a survey of 
the woods and forests of Great Britain would have shocked anyone 
farmliar with their normal appearance, for the bulk of the coniferous 
trees had disappeared, having been felled for pit props or otherwise 
converted to immediate commercial needs The explanation was of 
course the simple one that timber, from its bulky nature, was soon 
removed from the list of imported articles to which preference could 
be accorded when cargo space was bemg allocated, and, as this 
declining space had perforce to be more and more reserved for 
human food, munitions of war and other essential commodities, so 
it ceased almost entirely to figure in bills of ladmg, and the alter 
native sources at home were drawn upon to a growing extent The 
Government itself assumed responsibility for the fellmg operations 
that followed, although private owners w ere generally not loth to 
reap an unexpected profit from their woods Home supplies thus 
met the requirements of the nation, but at the end of the war the 
margin was extremely small and the reserves for future years hau 
disappeared Replantmg was of course an obligation devoh^ng 
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upon the State, and, m consequence of a Report issued by the 
Reconstruction Committee, it -was proposed to plant mtb comfers 

1.180.000 acres in the course of forty years, of which total 200,000 
acres were earmarked for the first decade In addition, some 

20.000 acres of land suitable for the propagation of hard woods were 
to be acquired, and private owners were to be reimbursed for under 
taking similar obligations If this programme was not follow ed out 
in its entirety, the reasons were those associated wnth all similar 
enterpnses — inability of pniate individuals to undertake post war 
operations with grants of money incompatible with the rulmg costs 
of labour and of materials, and the strmgent economies effected in 
the direct e'vpenditure of State funds Under the Forestry Act of 
1919 a sum amounting to £3,500 000 was set aside for the purposes 
in question, and the detemunatjon of the Goiernment to proceed 
with its scheme was proi ed by the fact that the annual sum \ oted 
towards the expenses of the Forestry Commissioners increased from 
£99 000 in the year 1919-20 to £379,000 in 1929-1 But, sub 
sequentlj, although the policy itself was not annulled, the work of 
restoring our timber resources was thus referred to by the Geddes 
Committee — “We cannot recommend that this expenditure — which 
will always show a heaiy loss and which cannot reach full fruition 
for something like eightj years — should be continued ’ Certain 
reductions in staff were consequentially effected and further ex 
pansion of programmes was curtailed, the first decade howe\er, 
witnessed considerable progress, which is subsequenth referred to in 
detail 

Comprehensive views of the situation created by the war had 
been taken by the Bntish Empire Forestry Commission, sitting in 
London in 1920 and the need for a full enquiry into the timber 
resources of the Colonies and Dependencies was emphasised, but, 
again, nothing defimte resulted The position that Great Britain 
then found herself in was not dissimilar from that which she 
occupied m the matter of her wheat requirements for in both cases 
she was, and is, preponderatingly dependent upon extraneous 
sources of supply In other penods of timber stringency , how e% er, 
such as followed the Cml ar or the Napoleonic conflict, the actual 
duration of the shortage was determined by the rate of growth of 
hard wood, latterly , by that of soft wood The schemes now being 
undertaken m this country will, therefore, produce commercial 
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returns in a length of time less than half that expenenced after 
previous replantmg operations 

It may be asked Tvhat was the statistical position of Great Britain 
in relation both to its own needs and supplies, and also m com- 
parison with other countries The answer evidences the inexact and 
irregular nature of the economic data relating to this mdustry, for, 
while the import trade is of course the subject of full statistics, the 
woods and forests of this and of many other countries are not 
regularly surveyed, and the output of British timber has only been 
officially estimated on two occasions The Census of Production of 
1908 was extended to the woods and forests of Great Bntam, with 
the result that the followmg Table was published, which differen 
tiated between coniferous and hard wood areas 



Eogland and 
Wales 
(acres) 

Scotland 

(acres) 

Great Bntam 
(acres) 

Coniferous Hoods 

Scots Pine 

Larch 

Spruce 

Others and Mixed 

49 000 
69000 
1000 

135 000 

156 000 
2»000 
8000 

293 000 

205 000 
91000 
9000 
428,000 

1 Total 

2S4000 

482 000 

786 000 

Broad Leaved W cods 

Oak 

Beech 

Birch 

Others and Mi^ed 

130000 

25 000 
l/KX) 

476 000 

9 000 

1 000 

10 000 

75 000 

189 000 

26 000 
11000 
551000 

Total 

632 000 

85 000 

727 000 

Alixed Coniferous and 
Broad Leaved IVoods 

1,021,000 

298 000 

1,819 000 

Total Acreage of \1 ood 

1 907000 

S73 000 

2 782 000 


lYhilst it cannot be claimed that these figures covered all the 
timber of the country, for very small areas were excluded, and the 
vast numbers of hedgerow and detached trees so peculiar to the 
English countryside were, of course, omitted, yet an enumeration of 
all woods of any importance was effected Furthermore, the owners 
of these woods v, ere requested to state the quantities of trees felled 
m the preceding year, together with their values The result showed 
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that, in 3 >ear which there was no reason to consider abnormal, 
some million and a half trees of all sorts were brought into use, 
supplymg approximately fifteen million cubic feet of timber, 
valued, with thinnmgs, faggots and other by»products, at £800,000 
The lasigmficance of these figures compared with the foreign trade of 
the country will be appreciated when it is stated that, at the time m 
question, some ten million tons of timber were being annually 
imported, the value of which was upwards of £26,000,000 Indeed, 
the United Kingdom absorbed more than half (both in weight and 
value) of the world’s export of timber, our nearest competitor being 
Germany IVhilst a considerable trade was arising between the 
component parts of the British Empire, the latter si as not self 
supporting, but, for soft woods, drew heavily upon Russia and 
Scandmavia The future supplies from these latter sources provided 
the mam cause for anxiety, for the dram upon them was immense, 
and whatever country was turned to exhibited the spectacle of 
contmuous wasting, unaccompanied by any pro%nsion for replanting 
The hard woods did not provide a similar problem because, apart 
from escaping the insatiable demands of the paper maker and the 
colherj omier, they were essential!) tropical or sub tropical m 
origin, and correspondmgl) difficult of access, moreover, thej 
represented an area almost equal to that occupied by the soft woods 
Agam, the consumption of timber per head of the population vas 
rapidlj increasing, and, if it had not attained the dimensions found 
in the United States, was adding to a position that was already 
precarious 

During the war it was of course assumed by all authorities that, 
when peace was restored, Russia would immediately be able to meet 
the heav) demands made upon her, and calculations were effected 
which showed that, mth the inclusion of Sibena, her potential 
resources were almost unlimited Here, however, expectations were 
upset, for timber, in common with wheat, was not exported on anj 
considerable scale until after the passage of some tw eh e years from 
the cessation of hostilities Whilst Canada and Scandinavia were 
abletosupplj therequirements of the importing nations, therewas no 
assurance that the former might not hav e found her forests depleted 
unexpectedlj quicUj if export into the United States had occurred 
upon a grand scale This, then, was the uncertain position that faced 
the countiy , for, while supplies were forthcoming to meet immediate 
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requirements, those of the future were rapidly dwindling None of 
course suggested that Great Britain could be self supporting in the 
matter of timber — indeed the previously mentioned Government 
scheme merely aimed at establishing a three years’ reserve of soft 
wood — but it was agreed that certain advantages would accrue from 
a thorough investigation into the possibility of afforesting those 
parts of the country that, from altitude, situation or soil, were 
producing little or nothing A glance at the statistics relating to the 
land surface showed that there existed a vast discrepancy between 
the total physical area and that “under crops and grass”, which 
even the inclusion of some millions of acres of “rough grazings ” only 
in part explamed An unofficial estimate of the existing “waste 
lands” suggested that England contained 4,000,000 acres, Scotland 
4,000,000 acres, Wales 700,000 acres and Ireland 1,500,000 acres, 
or a grand total of 10,200,000 acres IVhatever value might be 
placed upon the definition of the word “waste ”, the fact that more 
than 80,000,000 acres were — and, to a great extent, still ar^ 
excluded from the agricultural returns of the United Kingdom 
demonstrates that the figure quoted allows ample margin for error 
UTiat proportion of either acreage in question could with advantage 
ultimately be planted is a matter for expert opimon, but a survey of 
the whole was necessary to inform the nation of the latent possi 
bilities 

Advocates of afforestation too often based their arguments upon 
data relative to the proportionate acreage under woods and forests 
in this and other European countries, or quoted statistics of the 
area thus represented per head of the various populations It is 
easy to demonstrate that, for example, m the first instance, the 
United Kingdom compares badly with Germany, and that Sweden 
has some mne acres per head whereas Great Britain has 07, but the 
mountainous nature of large parts of both those countries, and the 
undeveloped state of the latter, afford an explanation widely diver 
gent from what inference might suggest Indeed, the preservation of 
<3.5 •tt'vi/ifa.'/t ^-tohleni 

from that involved in their establishment where none has existed for 
centuries Again, the argument that much labour would be absorbed 
as a result of afforestation on any considerable scale, is misleading 
for it has been shown that, if the whole of this country w ere covered 
with forests, permanent employment would be provided for but a 
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few hundred thousand workers, even the initial work of clearing and 
planting does not call for labour on a lai^e scale It was rather upon 
general grounds that the aTgamcnts in fa^ our of a liberal scheme of 
plantmg eventually' met with sviccess These included the provusioa of 
a resen e of soft woods sufficient to enable the country to pass through 
anevpenence similar to the Great H ar, the curtailment within more 
restncted limits of our bill for imported timber, the de^ elopment of 
land that at present contnbutes nothmg, or next to nothmg, in the 
way of agncultural produce, a limited additional opening for winter 
employment of agricultural labourers 

The newly formed Forestry Commission had, as was previously 
noted, been authorised in 1919, by the Forestry Act, to start upon a 
ten 3 ears’ scheme of plantmg, and had been proimsed a total sum of 
£3,500,000 Although in the end this full financial assistance was 
secured, the Commissioners had upon several occasions been placed 
in considerable anxiety as to whether their grant would not be 
curtailed In revnewing their work at the end of this, the first, 
decade, thes could point to a distribution of expenditure which 
showed that more than three quarters of the whole sum had been 
de^ oted to forestry operations proper The ongmal (or Acland) Sub- 
committee’s proposal of 1917 had postulated the acquisition in the 
first ten v ears of 402,000 acres of land and a State planting of some 
150 000 acres of coniferous trees, with, in addition, 110,000 acres of 
State aided plantings There were actually acquired 310,000 acres of 
land, of which 138,000 acres were planted (130,768 with comfers and 
7500 with hard woods) while, with State assistance, 76,000 acres were 
afforested The failure to implement fulh the programme originally 
drawn up was due to unexpected difficulties met with in securing 
suitable land In their tenth annual Report the Commission stated 
that the a\ erage price paid for plantable land was £3 5s 9d per 
acre — a reasonable figure — but there had frequently been entailed 
the necesslt^ to take er properties contaimng large houses and 
numerous farm buildii\gs which were useless to the Commission, 
this was clearlv one of the penalties attaching to the purchase of 
second or third grade agncultural land in a penod of extreme 
depression Compulsion had had m no case to be exercised, although 
the Commissioners ha' e been placed m possession of such o\ emiUng 
powers In all, b% 1930, they had under their charge o\er 600,000 
acres of land, of which 250,000 acres had been purchased, and 230,000 
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acres leased (at rents that averaged 2s to 3s per acre), the remainder 
had come under their jurisdiction by transference from the Com 
missioners of Crown Lands 

The individual properties, numbering upwards of 150, were 
widely dispersed throughout Great Britain, but were numerically 
densest m North-West Scotland, and in Mid and South Wales, the 
largest single area was, however, in Eastern England, namely 
Thetford, which, with an acreage of 22,000, already exceeded even 
the New Forest in size Here it was, indeed, that the greatest 
transformation was effected during the ten years under review, for 
upon the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk, a wide expanse of the 
sandy breck land had been acquired and planted with Scots and 
Corsican pines Previously there bad been a few scattered plants 
tions of conifers, which the war time demand for pit props bad 
completely destroyed A veiy sparse population andlow agricultural 
land values were desirable assets, not to be outweighed by an 
exceptionally low rainfall and the existence of game preservation 
upon a large scale Twenty years hence the question of transport may 
loom larger than it does at the moment, for Thetford and the other 
East Anglian forests are far from the consuming centres and rail 
co mm unication westwards is not particularly well developed, it is, 
however, to be anticipated that much preparatory work will be 
performed m specially established local saw mills At present, the 
principal repercussions have been those affectmg archaeologists, 
ormthologists and botamsts, whose access to a very happy hunting 
ground has been rigorously curtailed In the official list of Bntish 
forests will be noted the names of practically all those familiar to 
readers of English history — guarantee that these traditionally 
valuable sites are now preserved for all time, side by side with them 
can be seen the nomenclature of modem areas, at present conveying 
no such message, but which, a few years hence, when the areas in 
\ olved are m full production, may be widely familiar 

In so far as the work of pnvate owners was concerned, the effects 
of the wax Forestry Com 

missioners have had occasion senously to deplore the lack of enter 
pnse sho^vn by that class of person, and have even discussed the 
adoption of measures calculated to enforce a modicum of replanting 
Landowners have been paid up to the rate of £2 per acre for new 
plantmgs of soft wood and up to £4 in the case of hard wood A 
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further actunty of the Forestry Commission itself has been the 
establishment of what are known as Forest Workers’ holdings — 
Mz small plots of land, ranging up to a maxunum of ten acres of 
(wherever possible) good land, to be held in conjunction with 
employment under the Commission Nearlj 10 per cent of recent 
expenditure has been devoted to this development which is, of 
course, a typical Contmental device to combme part time forestry 
work, mainlj in winter time, ivith that provided by the employee’s 
own holding Here a guarantee of not less than one hundred and 
fiftj da> s’ work per annum is given, but, in practice, it would seem 
that the workers spend a far larger proportion of the time in them 
official employment Since this scheme was maugurated, m 1925, 
o\ er one thousand of these holdings ha\ e been set up, at an average 
cost of somewhat over £500, and the demand seems at least to keep 
pace with the supply Employment m the service of the Com 
mission has steadily increased from the 400 workers m the first 
summers of the decade up to 8600 m the wmter months of the final 
jear, broadb speaking, there ha\e been 50 per cent more persons 
at work in the winter than in the summer It is unnecessary here to 
describe m detail the ancillary work of the Forestry Comnussion, 
and it must suffice to mention that it trams forestiy officers (for 
service both at home and abroad) assists financially the Imperial 
Institute of Forestry at Oxford, and undertakes considerable re 
search into problems of an economic as well as a technical character 
In 1924 it became possible again to re\ lew the statistical position 
of the forest areas, for the Census of Production was, with consider 
able care, extended to forest areas and to forest products As a 
result, there were recorded 2,958 000 acres of woodland m Great 
Britain of n hich 1 ,074 000 acres were m Scotland If comparison be 
effected with the enquiry held m 1908, it emerges that, while the 
total area had increased by some 200 000 acres the subsequent m 
elusion of scrub’ and of felled or de\astated” areas more than 
counterbalanced that figure, and, in reality, the comparable total 
was below that of SLXteen years earlier It was estimated that one 
third of the total \ olume of timber standing in 1914 had been felled 
shortly after the war terminated In 1924 according to the special 
Heport of the ForestrN Commission, o\er 00 per cent of the woods 
in Great Britain were in the hands of priaate indmduals and less 
thanTpercent belonged to the State, 5 3 per cent of the total land 
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surface m as under woods or forests In more detail the technical 
distribution uas as follows 


Iligh Forest Acres 

Conifers 671^1 

Hard woods 443,354 

Mixed 801 69a 


Total 1,416,890 

Coppice with standards 42S 860 

Coppice 99 600 

Scrub 330 703 

Felled or d^rastated 478 106 

Other woods not available for com 
mereial production of timber 204,293 


Grand Total 2 958 672 


In SO far as quantities of timber felled in 1924 and its value vrere 
concerned, the Census gave the following results, which were based 
upon sample enquiries widely distributed total felled of all classes 
56,000,000 cubic feet, valued at £2,036,000, soft woods represented 
almost exactly one third of the total value Great as the figures of 
bulk at first appear, the home production of soft woods merely 
represented 8 3 per cent of the country’s consumption of that com 
modity, while hard woods formed a quarter of the total supply, the 
total percentage of both forms derived from home sources was 5 4 
Finally, this Census indicated that 19,000 persons found permanent 
employment in our woods and forests, while temporary workers 
fluctuated in number between 4000 and 10,000, according to the 
season of the year 

Six years later, in 1930, the Forestry Commissioners themselves 
conducted another enquiry into the production of home grown 
timber — agam based upon the sampling method Upon this occasion 
the somewhat reduced yield of 48,000,000 cubic feet (valued at 
£1,545,000) was indicated The correspondmg figure for imported 
supplies m the year in question was 1,052,100,000 cubic feet, so that 
the contribution of Great Britain then represented 4 4 per cent of 
its total requirements, as compared with 5 4 per cent in 1924 

The activities of the State Forestry Department dunng those 
imtial ten years have now been traced and the statistical position 
occupied by the industry in recent times indicated, so that the 
proposed future policy can now be unfolded Prior to the economic 
crisis of 1931-2 the Commissioners had prepared a second ten ye^ 
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plan which envisaged the planting of a further 330,000 acres, to 
gether with the creation of 3000 Forest Workers’ holdings The 
Treasury had agreed to make grants up to a total of £9,000,000 — 
a verj considerable increase over the sums hitherto a\ ailable — and 
as bj then the trading receipts of the Commission would, it was 
estimated, amount to anothw £2,000,000, there would ha\e been 
a% ailable a grand total of eleven and a quarter million pounds The 
annual plantings were to be upon an increasing scale, rising from 
25,000 acres up to 44,000 acres in 1938 The Committee on National 
Expenditure closelj examined this scheme and, after a di'v ersitj of 
opimon bad been revealed upon the part of its constituent members 
as to the extent to which the work of the Commission should be 
reduced, discussions took place directly between the Forest Com 
imssioners themsehes and representati\es of the Government 
The upshot was that agreement was reached upon the following 
Imes— for five j ears from 1932 the State would provide an annual 
sum of £450,000 which the Commissioners would have an entirel> 
free hand m spending, the>, m them turn, vere to reduce at once 
their expenditure for the current >ear, but were permitted to com 
plete the purchase of certain properties to which thev were vnrtuallj 
committed In view of the findings of the Committee, this repre 
sented not onlj a financial gam but, still more important, it restored 
libert> of action m the matter of policj Thus modified the pro 
gramme envnsaged an annual planting of 20 000 acres, the purchase 
of sufficient reserve lands the establishment of a fea workers 
holdings and the mamtenance of existmg research and educational 
facilities Despite the uncertamt> attachmg to the situation during 
the first two > ears of the second decade, some 83 000 acres of land 
were purchased and over 50,000 acres were planted thus, in tweh e 
> ears, 189,000 acres of woodlands had been established de noco m 
Great Bntam IVhen the provvsional fiv e j ear plan comes to an end, 
the position, while immeasurabl) better than it would have been if 
the State had act assxmied these Atttea ta snli he none tvo 

advantageous, for the official activities mil have been, to a great 
extent, neutralised bj the lack of co operation upon the part of 
private landowners It remains, indeed, senouslj open to question 
whether at some tune in the near future the State will not be com 
pelled, on national grounds, to take over certain neglected or 
badlv administered estates, for, as in the sev enteenth centurj , so 
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now, no form of appeal, dissCTamation of technical assistance or 
financial consideration appears to be effective in retaining m a state 
of efficiency even existing forestal areas To the Forestry Commis 
Sion, on the other hand, the country owes its possession of an ex 
ceedingly well managed property which, while rendering good com 
mercial returns, will within less than a generation form a valuable 
safeguard in case of national danger 

Compared mth what has been accomplished upon the Contment, 
the above described activities seem parochial m scale, for dunng the 
latter half of the mneteenth century both France and Germany re 
afforested inferior, waste or mountainous land by the million acres, 
even Denmark, at the time when she was transforming her agri 
cultural economy, planted thus nearly a quarter of a million acres 
of unproductive heath land Outside Europe, to meet the insatiable 
demands for pulp, the depletion of the soft wood reserves has 
proceeded apace, and, already m the case of the United States— 
where the bulk of the virgin forests has been swept away — supplies 
are inadequate, in Canada, too, it is obvious that, within a genera 
tion, artificial regeneration will have to be practised upon a generous 
scale In the Far East, Japan has added, m the last five vears 
15 per cent to an area of forest land exceeding 67,000,000 acres, but 
even in that country there is, on balance, a large importation of soft 
tvoods These statements apply to coniferous areas, for, in the case 
of the hard woods, the position is very different, supplies being 
ample, but the most valuable sources are frequently difficult of 
access 

In so far as the requirements of the British Isles are concerned the 
position IS as follows we import annually from eight to ten milhoii 
loads, and are at present producing about one million loads The 
bulk of the post war imports have, until recently, come from 
Canada and Scandinavia, where Sweden alone had 58,000,000 acres 
under well managed forests, but, as m the case of wheat, Russia has 
now resumed exportation It is idle to discuss here the conditions 
under sv^ich 'labour is periormed m t’ne forests of t’nat ctfcrtAs'/ 
whether, indeed, the timber in question should be termed “slave 
produced ” , it must suffice to record that, by agreement v\ jth a large 
group of British timber merchants, nearly half a million standards of 
Russian soft wood were imported m 1932 and that a very similar 
quantity, valued at £4,500,000, was to be introduced m 1933 
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The British Empire still possesses o\er one thousand million acres 
of woods and forests, of which half are found in Canada, but here, as 
in the world at large, the demand for soft woods, brought about 
especially by the introduction of artificial silk and newspnnt, 
greatly exceeds the potentialities of replacement Two illustrations 
must suffice in his Economics of Forestry, W E Hilei , quoting 
Krawany, gives the vrorid consumption of timber for paper 
making purposes as in excess of twelve million tons annually , while 
a single saw null can devour upwards of sixty acres of growing wood 
daily The position was admirably described at a recent meeting of 
the British Association by Professor F Story , who stated that a 
world stock takmg revealed senous deficiencies In Europe, in 
eluding Russia the annual consumption of coniferous wood ex 
ceeded growth by 8 000 000,000 cubic feet In the United States the 
conditions were ‘desperate”, smee consumption was eight times the 
growth Even m Canada, where, mcidentallj , fires and other forms 
of destruction eliminate three tunes as much timber as goes into 
consumption, the vnrgm forests would not last more than another 
twenty five y ears The speaker summed up the situation by stating 
that, m his opinion, the soft woods of the world would not suffice at 
the present rate of usage for more than thirty sev en y ears, and he 
accordingU looked for a steady nse in future timber prices, the 
crisis might come quite suddenly, when Great Britain would be one 
of the first countries to suffer 

To the economist, timber presents certain anomalies The demand 
font is unmistakably elastic — thatistosay price variations quickly 
affect the quantities going into consumption Supply is also elastic 
m so far as the ability to draw upon vnrgin areas is concerned, but 
where as m these Islands any increased output can only be deriv ed 
from pre arranged plantings, there is obviously a v er\ long time 
lag to be o\ ercome It is possible for certain Continental countries 
to augment their fellings by such means as expediting the prov ision 
of transport XacjJjties by reducui^ the jiroportinns of timber 
rendered non productive in milling or other processes or by tern 
poranly utilising larger trees Abov e all, timber is in so manv trades 
an alternative to other materials that the degree of its user may 
depend upon their relativ e prices For examples, one has to look no 
farther than railwav sleepers, vehicle bodies, pit props, window- 
frames and e\ en furmture IVhile the factors of safety , durabihtv , 
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appearance and costs of maintenance all afiect the decision to be 
arrived at, yet initial cost is notnecessanly of paramount importance 
in connection with the second and fourth items, for, where strength 
in combmation with long life is desired, timber is now frequently 
displaced by steel This tendency will certainly be more marked m 
the future as timber pnces enhance The use of timber, too, vanes as 
between different countries in proportion to the stage of develop 
ment that they have individually attained, in a new country, with a 
rapidly growmg population, extensive demands are made for wood 
m the matter of house buildmg and the provision of rail transport, 
whereas in older countnes, or m those with stationary populations, 
Its consumption for these purposes is abated, simultaneously with 
mcreased usage in the luxury and decorativ e trades, e g paper and 
artificial silk manufacture From the economist’s standpomt, a few 
types of soft wood and man\ of hard wood are clearly to be described 
as joint products, a good example of the former is found m the 
Landes Department of France, whence the Pinus pinaster, planted, 
in the first instance, for protective purposes, after producing tur 
pentme, is shipped m the form of pit props to South Wales Slany 
of the indigenous trees of India, the Straits and other tropical or 
semi tropical areas are representative of the latter class, for from 
them are derived such sought after products as copal varmsh, gutta 
percha, dyes and tans, while the timber itself possesses considerable 
commercial value Specific examples are Sf/phora japomca, of 
which the foliage is taken medicinally, the flowers yield a dye and 
the timber is valuable, sandal v\ood (raedicmal oil and ornamental 
timber), and Acacia caUcku (cutch, for tanmng, and sleepers) and 
specimens of Shorea and Hopea, which produce a good varmsh with 
timber which takes the place of the cheaper mahogames On the 
other hand, no such use can be made of Hevea braziliensis {the india 
rubber tree) and it would be difficult to prove that the conifers 
converted into pulp or artificial silk have any dual use 

Fmally, in no other industry — primary or secondary — is man 
Ssced hysvch porreifa} ziatmaiaad physKs} Rundreds 

of thousands of square miles of timbered areas are, formanj months 
of the year, subject to conditions of an Arctic character, while the 
winning of timber in the Tropics also involves extreme physical 
hardship, m general, none but the fittest of human workers can 
labour for long at these extractive processes Nature, too, has 
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marshalled all her animate forces agamst man’s efforts to preserve 
and extend her provision of this matenal, for pests — insect, bird 
and mammal — are all actively engaged in attacking it below 
ground, in its matured heart and m its expanding foliage Fire, 
whether humanly engendered or not, takes a temfic toll of the 
product 3Ian himself, through his domestic animals, has, from the 
shores of the Jlediterranean m classical tunes down to African 
temtones at the present moment, rendered stenie vast tracts of 
once forested, or at least adequately covered, lands He has, 
moreover, none but himself to blame where, after generations of 
indiscriminate felling, Nature, subsequently left to her own devices, 
has re\olted and reproduced, not the ongmal valuable woods, but 
worthless scrub Lastly , for many generations man exhibited the 
grossest carelessness, not only in destroying immature woods, but 
also in pre\ enting any possibility of their natural regeneration 
Set agamst these phj sical and human factors of destruction the 
mollifj’ing influences that a well ordered sj stem of woods and 
forests can exert On the one hand, climate may be ameliorated and 
rainfall altered, ammal and crop husbandry protected and extended, 
soil erosion and denudation checked, on the other hand, employ 
ment is increased, both directly and indirectlj , and the human race 
placed m cuInulatl^e possession of one of the most unisersally 
beneficial and — whether viewed before or after utilisation— even 
aesthetically desirable of the primary products 
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Domesday Book and Gregory King s estimates descnption of the first modern at 
tempts made to collect returns in the British Isles controversy over the utility of 
agncultuial statistics the present official senes methods employed m securing and 
analysing the information contained id the returns economic statistics suggestions 
for additions and improvements in the Bntish senes Japanese statistical enquiries 
Cost of Ptoduction studies and the Survey method the International Institute of 
Agriculture the World Census of Agriculture notes on the handling and use of 
agncultural statistics 

In his Journal, under date June 8th, 1830, Carlyle entered the 
following appeal for statistical information “ Our political econo 
imsts should collect statistical facts, such as What is the lowest 
sum a man can live on m vanous countries’ What is the highest he 
gets to live on’ How many people work with their hands? How 
many with their heads’ How many not at all’ and innumerable 
such tVhat all want to know is the condition of our fellow men, and 
strange to say, it is the thing least of all understood, or to be under 
stood, as matters go The present ‘science’ of political economy 
requires far less intellect than successful bellows mending, and 
perhaps does less good, if we deduct all the e\ol it bnngs us Though 
young it already carries marks of decrepitude — a speedy and soft 
death to it" So far as statistics relating to our rural economy ate 
concerned what improvement in this respect can be recorded during 
the mtervemng hundred years’ \V ould Carlyle now be satisfied with 
the official information obtained m regard to what is still the largest 
industry in these Islands and the most vital in the world? 

The history of the collection of statistics relating to agriculture 
affords a striking example of the apathy of the mid nineteenth 
century British farmer and of his advisers, for, when at length 
Government was empowered, or compelled, to obtain annual returns 
complete statistics had long been available coi enng other, and less 
important, trades in the kingdom On the other hand, agnculture 
can claim to have afforded the earliest example of a statistical 
enquiry held m this country This of couree was enframed in Domes 
day Book, and represented the economic state of England as it was 
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in 1066 and 1086 It is quite legitimate to refer to this enquirj' of 
TVilIiam the Conqueror as an agncultural one, since pum&ry pro 
duction at that time virtually afforded the sole occupation. Domes 
daj set forth the value of the lands held in each manor, the numbers 
of the different grades of society in those commumties, of their 
In estock, of their ploughs, of their mills It was compulsorj , 
whereas many modem returns are voluntary It was the ob^nous 
and businesslike action of a \nctorious sovereign who desired to 
compare, after twenty j ears’ reign, the condition of his new territory 
with that pertainmg in the last y ear of his predecessor’s rule It had 
for its mam object the acqmsition of knowledge as to the taxability 
of the country, and, from that dale down to 1860, the fear of 
resultant impositions upon the land was alway s at the root of the 
opposition to anv economic or statistical census Domesday 
was compiled through local enquirers, prototypes of our “Crop 
Reporters ” , it was, in the light of modem research, extraordmanly 
complete and accurate Had it been followed bv a series of similar 
nsitations, even at intervals of a century, we should have been 
furnished with an invaluable piece of economic endence. Even as 
matters are, comparison, based upon the answers contamedm Domes- 
dav ,hasbeen made betweenthemneteenthandeleventh century areas 
under the plough in particular Counties Thus, for the area South of 
the Tees and East of the Severn, it is probable that the land in com 
mon fields, as well as that directly retained by the lords of the 
manor, amounted to about six million acres At the present time 
the corresponding arable acreage is somewbatlessthandouble Under 
the two and three course rotation the acreage of certain cereals 
might hav e been approximately the same, but the rate of yneld n as 
of course less than half One author has shown that certain Counties 
in 1086 contained three and four times as large an arable acreage as 
they do now, e g Somerset had jiossibly upwards of 500,000 acres 
in this state at the former date and only 140,000 in 1932 

kfter Domesday the curiam falls foe a period of exactly six 
hundred y ears, and e have absolutely no statistical information as 
to the fluctuations in the numbers of men, animals or acres under the 
plough until 1688, when Gregory King prepared a very complete 
senes of tables He claimed to hav e enumerated all living creatures 
connected with the land — including, in each case, their families — 
from “temporal lords” (6400), “through knights” (7800), “gentle 
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men” (96,000), “freeholders” of one category (280,000), “free 
holders” of another category (700,000), “farmers” (750,000), 
“cottagers and paupers” (1,300,000) to “beeves, sterks and calves” 
(4,500,000), and even “hares and leverets” (24,000) and “rabbits 
and comes” (1,000,000) We must not allow these last items, so 
precisely recorded, to blind us to the fact that Kmg gave what was 
probably as accurate an estimate of the different grades of society as 
was then possible He also produced a tabular statement recording 
the acreage under the plough and under grass, together with the 
annual value of all land in England and Wales 

From 1688 until the second quarter of the last century we are 
again without figures, although MeCullogh, Porter and Adam Smith 
had lamented their absence, but, in 1808, W T Comber and in 
1827, W Coulmg had prepared estimates of, m the case of the 
former, land under various crops, and in that of the latter, of arable, 
grass and waste Comber’s figures saw the light as a private publics 
tion, Coulmg’s were produced in evidence before a Select Committee 
on Emigration, and, as the latter was by profession a surveyor, his 
data received considerable support A generation earlier Arthur 
Young had made estimates of the numbers of livestock in the 
country, but this side of the question was ignored by his successors, 
who confined their efforts to urging the need for estimates being 
secured of the produce of the three principal cereals 

Chronologically, an attempt by the magistrates of Norfolk to 
obtam returns relating to the agriculture of that County in 1831 
comes next — one year after Carlyle’s diatribe Of the six hundred 
and eighty parishes circularised, four hundred and twenty six 
responded, and the remaining two hundred and fifty four declined 
to further the project A discussion upon the partial results ob 
tamed was indulged m at the meeting of the British Association at 
Cambridge in 1845, when reference was made to the number of 
agricultural labourers evidenced on different types of farms, and 
apparently the hazardous project of “raising” the few returns 
secured, in order to obtam figures for the whole of England and 
M ales, was mooted 

The next move was made in May 1836, when the President of the 
Board of Trade sent out “ simple but comprehensive ” quenes to all 
the incumbents in Bedfordshire This is the first instance of a 
Government department taking any official interest in the collection 
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of these statistics, and Bedfordshire appears to ha^ e been selected 
for no other reason than that it ^as alphabetically the first County 
This was admittedly a test case, and, if it had been successful, it was 
hoped to extend the enquiry to the rest of the country Unfor- 
timately, however, out of the one hundred and twentj six parish 
clergy who were in\nted to help, onl\ twenty se\ en took the trouble 
to reply The schedules sent out wa« extremely complex and, in 
addition to the more usual ones dealing mth numbers and acreage, 
required answers to such questions as “modes of letting land”, 
“depth of soil”, “state of drainage”, “rates of wages paid”, 
“quantities of cheese and butter produced”, and so forth The 
majontj of the tv, enty se\ en completed forms showed evidence of 
a real desire to further the enquirj, but even these were freely 
sprinkled with such remarks as “farmers decline to say” and 
“unknown" 

In 1844 correspondence between the Board of Trade and the 
Poor Law Commissioners resulted m a simultaneous expenment 
being earned out the following vear m England, Scotland and 
Ireland In the last named Countr\ (Baiheborough Union) and 
Scotland CMidlothian) the efiort was successful, but m England (tno 
Umons in Hampshire) the result was a complete failure In 1847 
a Bill to enforce the collection of agncultural statistics was intro 
duced into the House of Commons, but did not secure a second 
reading This Bill pro^^ded for an annua] enqum on June 1st 
relating to all holdings o\er three acres in extent, for which the 
Guardians of the Poor were to ha^e accepted responsibihtj The 
same year, howe% er, saw the successful inauguration of \ eiy com 
plete machmerj relating to Ireland Doubtless the impending 
famine expedited matters, but the result has been that Ireland, from 
that 5 ear onwards, possessed annual returns, co^e^ng her 500,000 
farms, obtained through the medium of the Rojal Irish Constabu 
Ian 

In 1849, members of the East Berwickshire Farmers’ Club earned 
out,ataserj small cost, a comprehensne enquir\ relating to all the 
parishes m its area Again, m 1833, the Highland Societj collected 
statistics for the Counties of Roxburgh, Haddington and Suther 
land, and, next jear, aided bj a Treasury grant, for the whole of 
Scotland But for an unfortunate disagreement between the 
SocietN ’s officials and the Government regarding the precise 
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allocation of the funds provided, it is tolerably certain that this 
experiment ivould have been the precursor of an annual senes of 
returns for Scotland The year 1854 saw the first large scale attempt 
made in England and Wales, by which the following eleven Counties 
were covered — Hampshire, Wiltshire, Leicester, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Berkshire, Worcester, Brecknock, Shropshire, Denbigh and the West 
Ridmg of Yorkshire The measure of improvement — due either to 
the methods of those employed, the Poor Law officials, or else to an 
enlightened sense of the importance of the returns to farmers 
themselves — can be judged when it is stated that, out of 118,000 
schedules distributed (although 17,000 had to be completed by the 
enumerators), only 8000 were not returned 

The feasibility of collecting agricultural statistics bad by now been 
demonstrated, and the next dozen years were noticeable for the 
setting up of a Select Committee to enquire into the whole question, 
and for the appearance of several pamphlets and controversial 
articles on the subject The pnncipal witnesses heard by the 
Committee were those persons who had been pnmanlj concerned 
with the above mentioned enquines, certain Poor Law Inspectors, 
Sir James Caicd and individual landowners All agreed as to the 
necessity for an annual return, but differed as to the machinery to 
be employed, the scope of the enquir> and the date at which it 
should be held The great majority favoured the employment of the 
Poor Law officers, but Caird urged, m his capacity of Times coni 
missionet, “ that confidential and expert enquirers ”, to the number 
of two hundred, should perambulate the country during the three 
summer months, visiting twelve farms a day each He estimated the 
cost of this method at £20,000 Caird’s strong advocacy n as nothing 
new, for m December 1851 he had urged m one of his “letters” the 
vital importance of agricultural statistics, placing their collection, 
indeed, as one of five desiderata in the forefront of his agrieultura 
programme Mr 5IaxwelI (Secretaiy of the Highland Societj ), Sir 
John IValsham, who had been mainly instrumental m orgamsing the 
1854 experiment in Norfolk, and Lord Ashburton all advocated the 
employment of more numerous, but unskilled, local officials Inci 
dentally, these witnesses gave some interesting sidelights on the 
feelings of the rural community m the matter, for we learn that 
“combined opposition of the occupants m certain panshes’ hs 
led to difficulties in Norfolk — difficulties smoothed away m some 
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instances by the action and example of the Earl of Leicester This 
Committee unanimously recommended that an accurate return of 
the acreage under each crop and of the numbers of livestock should 
be collected, and that approximate estimates of the harvest should 
be tabulated 

Officially, matters rested there for se\eral years, another Bill 
introduced m 1856 meetmg mth no better fate than its predecessor 
Aleanvrhile, hoivever, pri\ ate persons were urging upon the Govern 
ment and upon the farmer the vital need for the setting up of a 
comprehensi\ e scheme Foremost among these were J M Buckland, 
who described himself as a “Statist of Gloucester”, John Hannam, 
Secretary to the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and C Wren 
Hoskyns, who, in pamphlets and articles, lost no opportumty of 
puttmg forward their \news They all stressed the importance of 
statistics bemg made a\ atlable to show the probable outturn of the 
staple crops rather than numbers of livestock and acreage figures 
They held that farmers m this respect were undulv handicapped 
by lack of knowledge, and adduced instances of indmduals selling 
wheat at 40s the quarter, and later in the same season at 80s Lord 
Ashburton ev en pointed out that corn dealers, as long prenouslj as 
1838, had informed a Select Committee that it was their habit to 
employ agents to travel the com gromng areas of the country m 
order to secure adi ance reports of the probable outturn, thus, they 
were enabled to operate before the bulk of sellers knew current 
prospects lYhatever real importance may have then attached to 
this question, as the bulk of our wheat came to be imported it 
tended m later years to be modified, but at that time, and for 
propaganda purposes, it was doubtless a useful cry These same 
“Statists also flirted with the already thorny problem of the 
possibility of the Umted Kingdom bemg again self supportmg m 
vheat H annam wrote ‘ How great wiU be the interest that will 
attach to such statistics, when experience shall have pointed out to 
us the proper questions to ask and the best modes of obtaimng the 
answers How useful for all the purposes of enquiry And when in 
fifty y ears hence it shall fall to the lot of some person to address 
himself to an audience on the statistics of agnculture, the \ olume 
will be open to him from which he may draw at once the history of 
the past, the moral of the present and the prophecy of the future as 
regards agriculture” 
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Not so the farmer and his friends Contemporary fears were raised 
that rents would be advanced if stocks were sho^vn to be large or 
that distraint would be enforced if they were unduly small A 
speaker was quoted thus “ I’ll willingly give a return of my crops if 
the grocer is made to return the quantity of tea and sugar he sells 
and the draper of his broadcloth”, and, again, the representatnesof 
Downham Umon, Norfolk, held that “ Government might as well ask 
a farmer what his bank balance was or how many bottles of wme he 
had m his cellar” The farmer objected to the local Overseer of the 
Poor being empowered to interrogate him about his business But 
Hannam answered, “The farmer has visited the markets with iw 
more idea of the supply he must compete with, or the price bis 
commodity was really worth, than if he were vending his produce la 
the planet Jupiter” On the same lines wrote Hoskyns “You can 
be told every bale of calico that leaves the country, every box of 
gloves or yard of lace that enters it, you can hear ho^v much tea, 
coffee, sugar and tobacco is consumed m the United Kingdom, hut 
what IS the growth, and what is the consumption of com’ The 
nearest weather cock might be appealed to, with about as much 
expectation of a steady answer as the sources which exist and are 
usually taken as the data for calculation Guess what you pleas^ 
between twelve and twenty five million quarters per annum, and 
you will have some statistician or other on your side” The same 
writer compared the country to a ship setting out on a twelve 
months’ voyage, whose captain “steered on his errand across the 
trackless waste without any knowledge of the quantity or kind of 
food on board — its proportion to the number to be supported, and 
the length of the voyage” The writings of Buckland were directed 
to making the public familiar with the Norfolk experiment, and to 
setting forth details of a scheme for a full scale statistical enquiry, 
for which purpose he prepared schedules and forms and divided up 
the country into areas, but he dlso emphasised the unpopulanty o 
the Guardians as supervisors of any such enquiry All these writers 
were, however, apt to be earned away in their advocacy, as witness 
Hannam’s question that had statistics of food supplies been available 
would 15,000 men have died during the Crimean War from sickness, 
starvation and neglect’ 

The penultimate stage m the campaign was entered on m 1862, 
when a circular letter was addressed by the Government to Chairmen 
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of Quarter Sessions, seeking their opinion on the feasibility of 
collecting annually, or at longer intervals, such statistics as had 
been in the past experrmentallj obtained, and suggesting that the 
local police should act as enumerators The Chairmen agreed in 
principle to the scheme, but demurred to the use of the police in this 
imorthodox capacity Fmallj , m 1864, Caird earned a resolution m 
the House of Commons, bj which the Government was irrevocably 
committed to undertake the collection of agricultural statistics 
through one of its executiv e branches 

Thus ended the thirtj j ears’ fight, waged by a few enthusiasts 
against official apathy and rural opposition, for m 1866 the first 
annual statistics relating to acreage and numbers of hi estock in 
England and H ales w ere collected bj the Board of Trade In the 
late ’eighties, when the Board of Agriculture was evolved from a 
branch of the Privj Council, among its other duties it assumed 
respoasibihtj for this work 

\Vhat exactlj are the data vrhich are secured by these annual 
returns, and through what medium and by what persons are they 
supplied’ The two hundred and twenty representativ es of the 
Board who acted as enumerators from 1886 until 1918 were the local 
Customs and Excise officials, since that }ear these persons have 
been superseded by three hundred and thirty specially appointed 
officials acting directly on behalf of the Ministrj of Agriculture The 
latter also act as estimators of the > leld of crops, and are part time 
officials onl} , being generallj occupied m business of their own as 
land V aluem or m similar avocations In addition, smee 1 904, other 
part time officers, known as “market Reporters”, have been 
appointed, whose duty it is to furnish each week information as to 
the current prices of agricultural commodities at representative 
markets In former j ears publication of the statistics was effected 
m five reports, but post war economj necessitated their com 
pression into two The first of these deals with the numbern of 
holdmgs exceedmg one acre in size, and places them m seven 
different groups, the smallest containing those above one acre and 
not exceedmg five acres, and the laigest those above three hundred 
acres in extent Upon occasion a separate Table is given, showing, 
for similar size-groups, whether the holdings are owned or mainly 
owned by their occupiers It should perhaps be premised that all 
figures are giv en for the areas of admimstrativ e Counties, and that 
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these sixty two Counties are, when necessary, themseh es grouped 
into ten divisions Only that portion of the 37,000,000 acres of 
England and Wales that is technically under “crops and grass”, or 
covered by “ mountain and heathland used for grazing ”, comes lender 
review, and it cannot be too strongly emphasised that all holdings, 
whether farms, market gardens or allotments of one acre only or less 
in extent, are excluded It is interesting to record that, m some of 
the earlier enquiries previously referred to, holdmgs abo\e fi\e 
acres only w ere covered, whilst it will be remembered that in the 
abortiv e Bill of 1847 it was proposed to enumerate those over three 
acres m size 

Naturallj , year by year w ith the growth of towns, the extension of 
recreation fields, the construction of roads, railways, aerodromes 
and other urban conveniences, agricultural land tends to diminish, 
and this phenomenon is shown clearly by the loss of some thousands 
of acres annually Returns are called for from the occupiers of 
holdings, so that as a result there are recorded the total number of 
agricultural undertakings and not the number of farmers themseh es, 
for those persons responsible for tw o or more farms fill m a separate 
schedule for each Again, these returns relate to the state of land on 
a fixed day m each year, viz , June 4th This date was selected after 
mature consideration of the circumstances affecting agriculture 
from Land’s End to John O Groats (for the Scotch returns are 
taken on the same day and those of the Irish Free State and Ulster 
on June 1st) At first sight it seems a simple matter to decide upon 
some date m the summer when the bulk of the crops will be m the 
ground, but closer investigation will show that there is scarcely any 
latitude permitted, for it is essential to select one early enough to 
ensure that the first potatoes in Cornwall shall still be in evidence 
and } et sufficiently advanced to obtain a record of the last soivmgs 
of spring corn and turnips in the bleak Northern Counties June 4th 
IS the best approximation to this ideal, although, even then, the 
forms still contain the following mstruction ‘ Land under prepara 
tion for a crop shall be returned as under that crop” The early 
advocates, previously mentioned, had assumed that their enquiries 

would beheld m July or August, as they attached extreme importance 
to estimates of harvest yields, whilst Sir J Walsham thought 
Christmas the most suitable time 

The date chosen must be rigidly adhered to, in order to maintain 
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the annual senes of Tables upon a comparable basis It is of even 
more importance in the case of livestock than of crops, as certain 
incidents during the war exemplified In one case, for instance, 
with a view to securing estimates of the future supplies of meat, it 
was decided by the Army Council to take a census of cattle and 
sheep durmg the early sprmg months, and, had the results been 
published without explanation, the public would have been ex 
tremely perturbed thereby, as decreases of hundreds of thousands of 
heads of stock were evidenced, due to the fact that the majontj of 
births take place in the period from January to April The same 
anomaly is liable to occur in the case of crops, but for a different 
reason Here, if the time of enquiry be antedated there is a liability 
of more extensive areas being recorded as under cereals than the 
followmg returns of June 4th corroborate An instance of this also 
occurred during the Food Production campaign, when a prehmi 
nary enquiry in the month of jSIarch showed a much larger area 
under wheat than did the subsequent one, the explanation being 
attributable partly to a desire by Government ridden farmers to 
anticipate possible commands, and partly to a genuine intention to 
sow an extra breadth of gram which an unduly wet spring after 
wards frustrated Both these examples indicate the need for 
extreme orthodoxy and conservatism in organismg any statistical 
enquiry relating to agriculture 

The type and area of land cm ered by these statistics, and the 
persons affected by them, having been enumerated and the chosen 
date accounted for, it remains to state exactly what products of the 
soil are included The schedules sened on occupiers contain up 
wards of eighty questions and numerous explanatory notes and 
definitions calculated to facilitate the answering of them 0\ er forty 
relate to the acreage under various crops, and the bulk of the re- 
mamder to the numbers of livestock of different classes and ages 
Further spaces are provided for details relating to the amount of 
tb^conditKmsst^o^'n^csiiipoc tenancy It is 
impossible here to attempt a detailed discussion of these schedules. 
It must suffice to say that they have been gradually developed 
durmg the past sixty years, contain ail the essential points upon 
vhich information can be legitimately sought and, most important 
of all, have become familiar to those whose business it is to complete 
them In this connection it should be noted that the returns, now 
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compulsorj , ■were — save for four jears during the life of the Com 
Production Acts (1918 to 1921), and also m 1917 'when thev were 
enforceable under the Defence of the Realm regulations — voluntaiy 
m character Yet this was one of the points upon which pioneers of 
the movement had been practiealN unanimous, and e^ en the Bill of 
1847 had contamed profusions for inflicting maximum fines of £1 for 
refusal and of £5 for making false statements Corresponding 
penalties had also been included in the second Bill — that of 1856 
The accuracf of the returns was unaffected bj their voluntarj 
nature, however, and that for two reasons In the first place only 
some 2 per cent of occupiers failed to supply answers, which, from a 
statistical standpoint, was quite an immatenal proportion, and, 
secondh , the enumerators had access to local rate books, and, ■with 
the information contained therem as to acreage, aided by enquiries 
on the spot, and the use of their own eyes, were soon placed m a 
position themselves to fill up the lacunae 

It is temptmg to compare the earlier returns secured by the Board 
with the results of the expenments referred to presiously m this 
Chapter, but prudence forbids it In any case comparison could only 
be effected in the case of certain Counties, and, eien there, the 
necessary bases are lacking One can at best generalise and say that 
all estimates and tnal enumerations, from that of Gregory Eung 
down to the experiment earned out m the eleven Counties, bear 
evidence of a considerable degree of probability , but that it is im 
possible to assign exact limits thereto or to say that the errors are 
within a certain percentage It is worthy of note that, during the 
first few y ears of their existence, the official returns frequently called 
for answers to economic questions — questions which have smee been 
tacitly omitted or left for special occasions or to individual experts 
Such matters as the types and amount of machinery used on the 
land, the pre\ alence of silos and the amount of dramage work under 
taken furnish cases m pomt 

The accuracy of the figures for acreage and numbers contained in 
the Tables is unquestionable, they probably represent the most 
complete and rebable agricultural statistics in the world, with the 
possible exception of those relating to India, where an immense 
number of skilled Bntish and native officials is concerned m the 
compilation and where taxation is based upon the resultant state 
ments regardmg outturn 
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Part I now contains the data relevant to rates of peld, which, 
from their inception in 1884, were until recenth included m the 
second publication For almost fifty years the official estimates of 
jnelds and of total outturn, of crop conditions and of the duration 
of har% est have thus been available They stand upon a different 
footing from the statements covering acreages and numbers of 
personnel and of In estock, for the individual occupier is not con 
cemed or consulted m their preparation This work deiohes en 
tirelj on the Crop Reporters, who furnish estimates of the jnelds per 
acre m each of the thirteen thousand parishes of England and 
Wales — each Reporter being responsible for a reall} large temtorj , 
amountmg to an average of 80,000 acres of farmed land, embracing 
over 1200 holdmgs scattered in 40 parishes These estimates are 
based on their own obser\ ations and upon local enquirj before and 
after harvest, checked bj actual test weighings during threshmg 
They are applied to the parish areas and then added together and 
weighted to give results for the Counties and the country m general 
Thus the results are representative, not of the anthmetical average 
of the \ar 5 Tng rates of jneld occumng from Yarmouth to Barmouth 
and from Teignmouth to Tj-nemouth, but, in theor> , give evpression 
to the relative importance of all the products e units concerned 
This weightmg can, in practice, be proved to affect little the results 
for England as a whole, especiallj in recent } ears, but it is of course, 
an essential process in the construction of an^ figure evpressis e of 
results in the Umted Kingdom or other composite area Admittedlj , 
these figures are nothing more than estimates, but the oalj possible 
altematn e would be to ask farmers to supply their own figures of 
5 ^eId All experts, howe^ er, are agreed that the result would not be 
so satisfactorj as that attamed bj the present method, for there is a 
world wide tendencj — probablj psj chological — on the part of all 
those concerned with the raismg of crops to underestimate then 
yield and to exaggerate the effects of unfavourable weather con 
ditions, whilst ignormg all countervailmg influences Official 
estimators and Reporters are not immune from this tendencj , which, 
m the case of pmate individuals, is doubtless also partlj attri- 
butable to a desire to withhold information from landlords and 
creditors, but it is certainly a factor to be reckoned with, and one 
that would make its presence felt in anj returns furmshed ex 
clusl^el\ bj those mterested m crop raismg In addition, many 
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occupiers ^\ould not be so competent as the Reporters to estimate 
the yields, and there would also be a risk of undue delay accruing m 
the work if it were left to nummnis individuals 

Part II of Agricultural Statisttcs contains information relatmg 
mainly to price movements, and, to the economist as opposed to the 
statistician, is the more interesting of the two publications, as it 
provides the only authoritative annual summary of market pnces 
for all forms of farm produce, from wheat to poultry, and also for 
farm requisites, from sulphate of ammoma to maize It embraces 
Tables of foreign statistics, gives the quantities of agricultural 
products imported from abroad, broadcasts the Gazette average 
for British cereals, and issues agncultural index numbers These 
latter, when representing the price of a single article over a senes of 
j ears, are of course free from misunderstanding, if wheat was selling 
at 82s per quarter m 1913, 96^ m 1920 and 64^ m 1921, then, 
taking 1918 as the basic year, it is perfectly legitimate to state that 
the cost in 1920 was represented by 300 (or an mcrease of 200 per 
cent ) and that of 1921 by 200 (or an increase o\er 1913 of 100 per 
cent ) and so on for all the commodities that the farmer sells 
Difficulties, however, commence when a composite figure is evolved, 
which attempts to show the fluctuations m the cost of all articles 
sold The cost of living index number of the Ministry of Labour has 
called forth certain criticism, partly no doubt owing to ignorance of 
its nature, and this corresponding number in the case of agriculture 
IS apt to be similarly misjudged if pains are not taken to apprehend 
its limitations It is, of course, weighted on the basis of the relative 
value of each of the most important articles marketed by farmers, 
the “weights ’ assigned to each article being proportionate to the 
estimated total value of all such sold (wholesale) from the farms of 
the country There are thus shown the annual vanations in the sales 
on an imaginary, or ‘average”, farm — one that produces all the 
articles taken into consideration and markets them, moreover, m 
proportions correspondmg exactly with the total sales off all the 
farms in the country 

The Jlimstry does not attempt to issue a composite index number 
for articles purchased by the farmer, but is content with compiling 
separate figures for wages, feeding stuffs and fertilisers, all of VThich 
must be accepted merely as indications of the fluctuations recorde 
by mdividual items in the farmer’s outgomgs 
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Mention should be made of the prefaces to the tivo annual Parts, 
as they are the ivork of e'^erts, and, if thej ^ere better known to the 
agncidtunst, would be of considerable use to him, since the\ take 
longer, and generally more restramed, views of the situation than he 
IS accustomed to meet with m unofficial publications 

Other official statistical reports compnse a weeklj ^e^^ew of 
current pnces at home, entitled The Agricultural Market Heport, 
which it was intended should be found in e\ ery farmer’s house, and 
a Monthly Report on agncuitural conditions In addition to the 
abo^e routine undertakings, the Mmistrj occasionally conducts 
special statistical enquiries, among post war examples of which are 
to be found censuses of allotments and of pedigree h\ estock — both 
matters of mterest to different classes of persons, and both opemng 
up a fresh field, for the \ast majority of allotments, being less than 
an acre in extent, fail to appear m the June 4th returns, which also 
Ignore the distinction between pedigree and non pedigree stock 
Separate enquiries ha^e also been conducted mto the numbers of 
li\ estock found upon farms durmg the winter, e g of cattle, sheep 
and pigs m the month of January The abo\ e exhausts the list of 
enquiries for the conduct of which the Jlimstry of Agriculture itself 
accepts responsibility , but one other closely concerns agriculture-— 
that IS the Census of Production, which it was intended to hold ei ery 
fi^e years as an enquiry into the output of certam important 
industries in Great Britain, of which agriculture was one Imtiated 
by the Board of Trade and earned out by the Department of 
Agnculture on two occasions (in 1908 and 1924), it embraced many 
features which are not within the normal piu^^iew of the Ministry , 
such as the \ alue of the produce of certam branches of agnculture, 
the extent of the area under glass an anaUsis of the labour em 
ployed, the amount of machinery used and (as previously stated) 
statistics of the woodlands of the country Upon a qumquenmal 
basis such a census has obvious possibilities It is only fair to point 
out that the cost to the counlrv of all the annual returns collected 
by the "Mmistry itself is s ery reasonable, as it amounts to barely 
eighteenpence per holding for the enumerators’ salaries and expenses 
plus certam headquarters and overhead charges 
The official annual statistics of this coimtry ha\e now been 
re^xewed, and it is a suitable occasion upon which to enquire if 
they are susceptible of improvement m any direction Of course. 
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finality is never reached, and it is easy to compile a list of desiderata 
— it would be advantageous to know annually, for example, the 
real value of everything sold and the quantities also, the rent paid 
for various types of land and the use made of machinery, glass, silos 
and other scientific aids to farming But funds will not permit of 
such extensions The reformer is, therefore, reduced to suggesting 
possible slight improvements in the present series of Tables For 
instance, there is considerable ambiguity in the classification of 
permanent and temporary grass, as certain Counties have, by 
custom, different age limits at n hich grass becomes permanent, thus, 
temporary grass by the ten thousand acres in the Western Counties 
would be deemed permanent in East Anglia There is apparently an 
opening here for more exact statistical definition, but, if a precise 
age limit were fixed at which temporary grass became permanent, 
there vould alvays be the possibility that new permanent grass 
would be designated temporary until it reached that critical age 
This affords an example of the need for proceeding wanly m such 
matters Again, the area under “mountain and heath-land used for 
grazing purposes" is a suspect figure, partly because, on the same 
holding, it vanes year by year due to weather conditions, and 
partly because complications are sometimes introduced by different 
occupiers having rights of grazing over the same land Here a 
suggested remedy might take the form of the separation, for 
statistical purposes, of this type of land from individual holdings, 
and its relegation to a category by itself, as is already the case wth 
commonable land During the “Ploughing Up" movement in 1918 
it was apparent from the schedules that much permanent grass had 
been transferred to the “rough grazing" section by farmers who 
desired to evade the plough and thought that the latter title sounded 
less attraeti\e to prospective breakers up on behalf of the Govern 
ment There is, too, a possible source of error in the Tables of 
“ holdings owmed or mainly owned " by their occupiers, as it requires 
great alertness on the part of the enumerator to satisfy himself that 
all lettings and sales are immediately evidenced in the annual 
returns Instances have occurred m which fields, reverting to their 
owner on the expiration of tenancies, have either fallen between the 
two stools and missed enumeration, or else have still been accounted 
for by their previous occupiers Statistics relating to the supply oi 
home produced meat are susceptible of improvement, but the 
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practical dilBculties in connection -with estimating the numbers of 
births and deaths and in ascertaining the weight of carcases are 
great The output of fruit and vegetable areas is, again, far from 
easy to assess, and, in consequence, is an uncertain element Lastly, 
It is at least open to suggestion that the official estimates of actual 
crop yields and of forecasts of prospective yields tend to undue 
eonsenatism, but this matter is cohered at some length m a later 
section 

Amongst other methods of investigating the productivity and 
condition of British agriculture must be mentioned the semi 
official senes of Cost of Production studies that have been under- 
taken during the past ten years by certain Um\ersities and Re 
search centres By this means it has been possible to ascertain 
figures indicative of both the individual and average per acre and 
per hundredweight cost of raising different products, but it has 
necessitated, on the one hand, \ery frequent \nsits bemg paid to the 
farms concerned o\ er penods of tune extending into several years, 
and, on the other, it has called for the completion in much detail by 
the farmers themselves of weekly returns Further, agreement had 
to be reached among the \anous workers m this field regarding 
accountancy and statistical problems which were not always 
amenable to hard and fast rules The results achieved, therefore, 
rested upon certain conventions which were not necessarily accept 
able to the traditionallj minded cullnators For example, it has 
been the general practice when working upon individual crops (and, 
preferably, upon indindual fields) to charge home produce used 
upon the farm at its cost of production and not at current market 
rates, to value stock in hand at cost, to make use of a flat rate 
throughout the year for the cost of horse labour, to differentiate 
between the occupant's own capital and any borrowed for farming 
purposes , to adopt certain proportions for the value throughout the 
rotation of both artificial and of farmjard manures, to reserve for 
separate treatment interest upon capital and remuneration of the 
farmer qua manager or manual worker, to distribute overhead 
charges, in some instances against labour accoimts, m others at a 
flat rate per acre It will be appreciated that when these and 
numerous other adjustments ha\ e been effected, the results may not 
always be freely recogmsed as valid by all types of agriculturist, 
e g to the working Small Holder and the large scale “ gentleman 
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farmer”, but, nevertheless, they have been a source of great 
interest, not only to those most directly concerned, but also to 
Government Departments and representative bodies of farmers In 
particular, material collected m the Eastern Counties relating to 
sugar beet has formed the basis of agreements reached between 
producers and factories , so, too, was there an equal welcome for the 
cost of production figures for wheat and milk as w ell as for the data 
relating to fruit and poultry undertakings Anyone interested in the 
subject will find ample material in, e g , the numerous Reports of the 
Farm Economics Branch of the Cambridge Department of Agn 
culture or those emanating from Leeds, Wye or Reading Abroad, 
notable work has been done on these lines — m Switzerland, by Dr 
Ernest Laur and, m Denmark, by Professor 0 H Larsen 

Latterly, the more direct American Survey method has tended to 
supersede that of Costings Here, by means of a single visit paid to 
each farm, it has been demonstrated that sufficient accurate m 
formation can be derived to prepare a very complete economic 
statistical and financial picture, which, when aggregated with 
hundreds of others, will enable reliable deductions to be drawn for 
wide areas, for different types of holding or for varying lengths of 
time Thus, for three jears m succession upwards of one thousand 
farms will, in the case of the Cambridge Department, have provided 
matenal for a review that embraces practically every factor relevant 
to the economic situation of such a very representative sample The 
results of two of these — the largest hitherto undertaken in this 
country — have, under the title of An Economic Suney of 
Eastern Counties of England, already been published by the 
Department One great advant^e attaching to this method is the 
saving of time, of expenditure and of labour both on the part of 
the enquirer and of the fanner, in passing, it may be observed that 
the alternative Costing plan demonstrated that, once a reasonable 
degree of stability in regard to prices and wages has been attained, 
costs tend to vary little from year to year If for no other reason 
therefore, the Survey procedure is likely to receive further support in 
the future, for it gives results that are available quickly enough to 
secure approval from the countrjrman and sufficiently up to date 
to appeal to the legislator 

There is not space here to discuss seriatim the various systems 
employed abroad for collecting returns relating to agnculture, but, 
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as a general rule, it maj be stated that the more cmhsed the country 
and the more densely populated it is, the more complete be 
found to be its economic statistics Slost European countries had 
such services m operation bj the mid ‘sixties of the last century, and, 
by the beginning of the twentieth century, there was scarceh a 
nation m either hemisphere which did nob make some attempt to 
collect annual information relating to its agricultural output 
la the United States, where more than 300,000 persons are con 
cemed in the work of collection upon upwards of slx million farms, 
the full census of agriculture is held onlj e\ erj tenth j ear, mforma 
tion relatmg to the inter\ enmg periods being based upon estimates 
There, too, an interesting development is seen when the estimated 
areas under certain crops are checked bj means of journej s effected 
bj road or rail in order to count the telegraph poles or other fixed 
indications of distances tra\ ersed The results are claimed to form 
the most complete and accurate senes of statistics relatmg to the 
industry obtained in an> countrj , decenniall> , this claim ma\ 
perhaps be substantiated, but the necessity to rely upon subsequent 
estimates, annually declining m \ahdit\, is at best counter 
balanced bj the extraordinanlj elaborate forecasts that are so 
frequently issued in respect of crop conditions and of probable 
yields In Canada also, as well as m most of the new countries m 
both hemispheres, this latter aspect of the subject has received 
more attention than has been the case m the Old U orld 

In the Far East, Japan presents a suitable example of the 
adoption of modern methods m circumstances that are not alwaj s 
easy Figures relating to the industry were first collected in 1896, 
when the combmed Department of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce was responsible for their compilation In 1925 the newly 
formed 'Mmistr% of Agriculture and Forestrj took o^ er this work, 
the machinery and personnel of which as still retained m the hands 
of the local authorities This handicap was howe\ er, remo^ ed as 
from 1927, and subsequentK a national fund of 870 000 j en 
(£37,000 at paritj ) "n as made a\ ailable for these statistical mv esti 
gallons In addition to a complete headquarters personnel, each 
one of the Prefectures to the number of 47, has a staff of its own 
emplojed upon this work Crop Reporters — m comparison with 
this countrj, more denselj emplojed — are stationed m each 
administratu e division, and, every year, representatn e villagers 
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tender their reports to the Ministry So far as facts dealing 
areas, acreage under crops and the number of livestock are con 
cemed, it would seem that the system is thoroughly up to date and 
efficient Certain problems peculiar to such countries have, however, 
been encountered and satisfactorily dealt with — e g a considerable 
area of arable land comes under more than one croppmg m each 
season, and the Japanese claim that their statistical service meets 
with unique difficulties by reason of the wdespread damage caused 
by floods and by landslides Again, the statisticians of the Ministry 
state that they find it extremely difficult to comply with certain of 
the conventions of the International AgncuJtural Institute relating 
to the dislnbution of the cultivated area among the pnncipal crops, 
and they cannot always agree with the definition of “crops 
harvested” 

In a mmor direction their Crop Reporters are faced with additional 
difficulties in the shape of the number of crops that do not itath 
maturity in a year, e g Water lilies (used for food), Edgenorthu 
papynfera, Waxbemes and Osiers It is pomted out that, in the 
first and second years of their growth, these plants cannot be 
entered as occupying “ areas sown from which no crop was harvested 
owing to crop failure or other destructive causes ”, nor as occupying 
“fallow land” For such purposes as the World Agncultural Census 
they were, therefore, inserted in a special column added to the 
normal form Mixed crops in Japan, too, represent a statistical 
difficulty, as a very common practice is to grow soya beans and 
barley on interspaced ridges, where the technical treatment meted 
out IS thus described in the Report of the Nineteenth Session de 
LTnstitut International de Statistique (Tokio meetmg, 1930) 

On one acre planted with companion crops, when that with A crop is 
not affected by B crop at all, it will be returned as one acre for A crop 
and also one acre for B crop In this ease, while the area of arable land 
IS one acre, the planted area for A and B is returned as a total of tno 
acres On the contrary, if the area under A crop is decreased 20 P®'’ 
bj B crop, and the arei under B is decreased 30 per cent by t c 
actual returns will show acre for the area under A and acre or 
that under B In this case, while the area of arable land remains one 
acre, the area under A and B combined is returned as acres Here, 
it IS irrational to return ^ acre for^ and B respectively, because in Japan, 
where barley and soya beans are companion crops, the planted 9 
each IS not so much affected by the other, but usually their yid 
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scarcely change, or rather, show output as good as m the case of single 
crop This being the case, it is preferable to show in brackets the dupli 
cated area, rather than to treat the question in the manner indicated in 
the standard form 

All results are achieved bj personal inspection of the land on the 
part of the local officials, augmented by direct questioning of the 
cultivators The imuersal fear that such enquiries maj result in 
increased taxation is familiar to the Japanese authorities, but it is 
held that the spread of education is rennoving this obstacle 

A complete Land register was made between the jears 1875 and 
1879, and this has been subsequently kept up to date with tolerable 
exactness, it would appear that details in regard to ownership are 
more precise than those relating to the actual use of the land itself 
This tendency would, by European experience, be not unexpected 
Mainly as a result of this, a special investigation, relating to the 
area and utilisation of arable land only, has been conducted since 
1903, but, as the >Imistry of Agriculture was not satisfied ^nth the 
returns concerned m their original form, a special effort was made m 
1929, for nhich purpose 800 staffs were collected together m central 
and local districts, and no less than 180,000 enumerators, con* 
centrated in 12,000 local areas, were engaged, mth results that were 
highly successful, the State being placed in possession of accurate 
information of a character not frequently attamed e\ en m Europe 
So far as statistics relating to forestry are concerned, decentrahsa 
tion is also adopted, and local investigators supply the Forestry 
Bureau with matenal, dealmg not only with the areas of various 
types of woods and forests, but also with the economic value of 
forest products Detailed m\ estigations are earned out every three 
years when, in effect, cadastral data are also obtained 

There is one outstandmg orgamsation, which must be bnefly 
described, and that is the International Institute of Agnculture — a 
body on a small scale typical of the League of Nations Founded in 
1905 by the Kmg of Italy , at the su^estion of an Amencan (Mr 
Lubin), its headquarters are at Rome and its members are repre- 
sentative of upwards of sixty countnes It is, as its name implies, 
an international body , supported by funds \ oted by its constituent 
members, and inaugurated by a personal grant from the King of 
Italy Its objects are to collect statistics and economic information 
relating to agnculture m its widest sense, to disseminate the know- 
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ledge thus acquired, and to emphasise by e^ery means in its power 
the international character of modem farming and of food supply 
Its personnel is also mtemational and its threefold publications 
relating to statistics, economics and the scientific side of agnculture 
are issued in English, French, Spamsh and Italian Although a 
permanent committee is in constant session, meetings of represen 
tatives from all contributing countries are held at intervals 

In the year 1930-1, it conducted a World Agncultural Census, 
when an endeav our was made to secure statistics relating to the 
farming conditions of every country Schedules were prepared in 
collaboration with each of the national Departments of Agnculture 
and were distributed bj the hundred million to the world’s culti 
vators Naturally, the enquiry concentrated upon an attempt to 
secure simple information covering such straightforward matters as 
the acreage under crops, the numbers of livestock and of persons 
engaged m the industry and of its gross outturn An American 
organiser, Mr L M Easterbrook, paid advance visits to all the 
principal countries m order to prepare the ground, while the actual 
enquiry extended over a calendar year, since seasonal conditions m 
the Northern and Southern hemispheres precluded a simultaneous 
investigation It is impossible, as yet, to judge of the results 
achieved, but the immensity of the task must be stressed and the 
inherent difficulties of defimng universally such expressions as 
“agriculture”, “farmers” and “crops” emphasised Indeed 
certain preliminary meetings of experts, held in Rome, failed to do 
more than discuss the bare possibility of estimating, e g , the world s 
production of meat, of wool and of fruit, these bodies failed to 
discover any satisfactory method of comparing the level of rural 
wages in different countries and hesitated to adopt a basic index 
number applicable to agricultural products, they discussed sym 
pathetically the feasibility of extending Cost of Production studies 
but were appalled by their complicated technique Yet the Won 
Economic Conference, sittmg at Geneva, held that it was “no less 
necessary to organise, nationally and internationally, the speedy 
transmission to agriculturists of information on harvests, stocks, 
consumption and the movements of different commodities, these 
being important factors in the formation of prices” That Con 
ference further urged that “the monthly publication of indices o 
comparative pnces of agricultural products and industrial products 
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would pro^e of great %alue, as would indices of the principal ele- 
ments of the cost of production of agricultural commodities ” ^ 

If the Institute at Rome has not jet obtained the authoritative 
position that it is clearlj entitled to, jet the results of its work are 
already apparent In particular the researches it has undertaken, 
and the mass of information it has published, relating to such 
divergent questions as co operation, the pronsion of credit, the 
supplies of wheat and of other cereals, the production of different 
t^'pes of farm, and the economies of forestrj are in\ aluable to the 
student who wishes to secure unbiased esudence from world wide 
sources If the producer, the importer and the merchant ha^ e not 
benefited bj its work to the extent that its founders anticipated, the 
blame must not be attached to it, but rather to mtemational 
jealousies and riralrj It is, for example, asking much from a 
country with a large production of a certain commoditj to laj bare 
to all the world (and to its immediate n\ als) the latest estimates of 
Its outturn Thus, hesitation has sometimes been apparent on the 
part of members of the Institute to part with their newlj collected 
statistics with the knowledge that the figures would be broadcast 
throughout the world For this reason the Institute is often unable 
to publish comprehensiie forecasts relative to one hemisphere, or 
ei en to all European countries, until some time after the mdmdual 
States concerned ha\e themselves digested and issued separate 
reports There is another drawback from which the Institute has, 
upon occasion, suffered in the past, and that is the form m which its 
statistical, as opposed to its economic, information was published, 
for frequentlj bare columns of figures of acreage or ^^eld of crops 
were issued, which were meamngless to anj but experts Latterh, 
howe^ er, steps have been taken to improve this state of affairs and 
now, side b} side with such Tables, explanations of them are 
freelj appended The lYorld Rar senouslj interfered with work at 
Rome, and from 1914 until 1919 the eontmuity of its records was 
broken Fmancial difficulties had also to be reckoned with, for, m 
common with other societies, a certam number of members are liable 
to be m arrears with their subs»iptions, and, with a membership 
rangmg from Paraguay, Ethiopia and Turkej to Chma and Austria, 
bad debts were certain to be encountered after such an upbear al 
The nucleus of an ideal and umversal ^stero of economic statistics 
is certainly present at Rome, as is that of a greater mtemational 
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fraternity at Geneva, and the passage of time and a peaceful isorld 
may achieve much within the decade or two , in the meantime 
the publications and researches of the Institute deserve a wider 
recognition 

All the sources of agncultural economic knowledge have been 
passed m review How should that matenal be handled, and to 
what uses can it legitimately be put^ Nowadays statistics of any 
description are looked upon by the bulk of mankind as either the 
useless plaything of a small section of the community or else as a 
necessary evil to be mishandled and misapplied by all and sundry 
To the former category no doubt belonged the British Chancellor ol 
the Exchequer who, on being presented with a table of figures 
worked out to decimal places, enquired what “the d— — d dots 
were for The second category contains the type of person who 
whenever he discovers a corresponding phenomenon in two sets of 
figures at once argues on the lines post hoc, ergo propUr hoe This 
doctrine is most evidenced in the columns of the daily press, where 

for example arising death rate is convincingly “proved”to be due 

solely to deficient ground temperature, lack of sunshine, excess of 
house flies or numerous other causes Its ultimate limit was reached 
when a close connection could be shoivn to exist between the pre 
valence of sun spots and victory by one University m the boat race 
All economic knowledge, however, depends on the securing of 
certain statistical information, together with its careful handling 
and, if any judgment on the past state of agriculture is to be formed 
or deductions made from the present, it is absolutely essential that 
such data should be available 

All statistics are full of pitfalls for the inexperienced and the 
hasty, agncultural statistics being, if anything, more prone to mis 
lead than those relating to other occupations For, at first glance 
nothing appears more simple than to obtain the numbers of farms 
and their “average” size in two areas and to compare these figures 
or to enumerate the livestock m the Umted Kingdom and, say, 
France and then to draw conclusions as to the “density’ found m 
each country An actual example of the need for circumspection m 
this respect can be given Someone, hearing that a friend was 
working in the statistical branch of the Ministry of Agriculture, sai 
to him, “ Then you can of course give me such information as t « 
number of celery plants m Cambridgeshire’ ” This is seemingly ® 
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perfectly simple question, always pro\nded that the numbers of 
individual plants were collected — which of course they are not — but 
in reality to answer this query it would be necessary to demand three 
exact definitions, viz (a) At what period of age, or on attaimng w hat 
dimensions or weight, does a celery seedling become a plant “i* 
(6) what do > ou mean by “ Cambridgeshire” — the w hole geographical 
County, which includes the Isle of Ely, and, therefore, thousands of 
acres of the most prolific market garden soil, or merely the admini- 
strati\ e County, containing little soil suitable for vegetable propaga 
tion’ (c) what does “in” mean — does it include only plants still in 
the soil (and in how small units of land’) or all celery plants raised, 
or in transit, at a certain point of time’ This story exemplifies the 
extreme need for a clear definition, even at the expense of v erbosity , 
other desiderata in a senes are continuitj (for numbers collected on 
isolated occasions are valueless), and nhat can only be described as 
comparability Comparability should automatical]) follow on the 
first mentioned point — definition — but, unfortunately, when dealing 
with conditions in foreign countries it does not inianably do so; 
hence the need for close enquiry' into the nature and similarity of the 
figures one seeks to place side by side 

There are certain specific warnings, which should be heeded by all 
who seek to use the published statistics relating to British and 
foreign agriculture Beware of that deceptive thing the “average” 
holding, and its comparative size m different countries It is simply 
an arithmetical conception and may not be represented by a single 
example in point of fact Take the case of England and Wales, 
di\ ide the 25,000,000 acres under crops and grass by the number of 
holdings, VIZ , 395,000, and the result gives as nearly as possible 
64 acres Does this mean that more holdings of 64 acres are found 
here than of any other size? Not at all, for if the size-groups were 
closely anal) sed by sub division it would be disco\ ered that more 
holdings existed in the region of two acres m extent than of any 
other size — in other words the “mode” — perhaps, better termed the 
“mostcommontype” — is thus represented The“median”, sofaras 
the size groups permit of dissection, would appear to lie in the 
neighbourhood of 28 acres Students of statistics will of course 
appreciate that here one is dealu^ with a curve, at one extremity 
arbitrarily cut short bj the absence of holdings below an acre in 
extent and at the other theoretically capable of infinite extension 
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It IS necessary ^\hen comparaag English farms with foreign to 
assure oneself that the latter do not include what nould be here 
classified as allotments or “gardens” Again, one may be comparing 
“holdings” in the one country with “farmers” m the other, and 
“Small Holdings” of three hundred acres ivith those of three acres 
Li\ estock statistics contain senous traps, even when one is satisfied 
that the dates of the enquiries concerned are approximately similar, 
e g the British returns cover only horses “ on agricultural holdmgs , 
not those employed in urban districts, whilst foreign statistics 
generally include the latter Tables are published showing the 
“ holdings owned or mainly o%vned ” m this country , here it should 
be recognised that ownership, in the generally accepted sense of the 
word, IS not necessarily implied, for a holdmg of five acres, of which 
three are o^vned and two held on a lease, does not represent “peasant 
proprietorship” on a basis comparable with that found, say, m 
France The conditions under which the agricultural employee weiks 
have been discussed m previous Chapters, but it must be reiterated 
that cash wages m no country afford a critenon as to the emolu 
ments received by w orkers on the land, and no international or en 
internal definition of the term “casual labourer” has been evolved 
Forestry abroad employs many agricultural labourers in part time 
occupation What are ‘ rough grazings” m England may rank as 
farm land m one country abroad and be excluded altogether from 
the statistical abstracts of another A million acres of wheat in 
England represents a totally different potential supply of bread 
stuffs from the produce of a correspondmg area in Russia or e\en 
m France In many countries the breadth of land seeded bears no 
necessarily close relationship to the area that may be harvested In 
effect, agricultural statistics should be handled with extreme care 
They can “prove” nothmg, but, used with circumspection, may 
render valuable service by suggesting lines of enquiry to the State 
and by affording data for the farmer and the trader upon which to 
base their future actions 
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CROP ESTIMATING AND FORECASTING 

TbeworkofLawesand Gilbert carij estiinat« of wheat jields, crop yields ui Scotland 
and ID Ireland the range in deviations from the average at home and abroad jields 
m different areas Tfie Times series of estimates compared with ofScial figures effects 
of weighting , Japanese methods of crop estimating 

The problem of crop forecasting meteorological and other influences English 
methods forecasts compared with final estimates the tendency to under state pro 
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Crop Esttmating 

Historicallj, apart from certain well knowTi, and isolated, in 
stances of estimates made by pnvate individuals (e g those of 
Caird in the earlj ’fifties of the last century), no series of figures 
purporting to represent British crop yields >%as available pnor to 
1868 In that > ear Sir J B Lawes and Sir J H Gilbert together 
issued the first of a sequence of three enquiries, entitled “Home 
Produce, Imports and Consumption of ^^heat’’ {Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, vol n, pt 2, p 859, and, 
again, m 1880 and m 1887 , see also the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Socteiy) Dissatisfied inth the statements appearing in some of 
“our best conducted agricultural papers” -which were generally 
premature, and mvanably referred to jnelds m such \ague terms as 
“average’, o^e^ a\erage”, or ‘under average”, the> broke new 
ground b> proceeding upon more exact lines Their method nas to 
correlate data relating to actual wheat jnelds from certam of the 
already famous Rothamsted plots with those obtained in other parts 
of the country, the figures of gross yield thus secured were checked 
bj reference to the quantities of gram imported and fortified b> 
independent estimates of consumption It is unnecessary here to 
describe in detail the elaborate precautions taken to satisfy require 
ments in regard to such factors as acreage, soil conditions, the 
natural weight of the gram, and the number of types of plots judged 
fit for inclusion, it wnff suffice to say that the figures prepared thus 
by Lawes and Gilbert have umversally been accepted as authori 
tative Their in\ estigations were, of course, confined to the one 
cereal, commenced m the year 1852, and were carried twoyearspast 
the tune (1884) w hen official records started , further, they embraced 
the component parts of the United Kingdom 
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Bneflj, the stor\ of these thirtj three jears is revealed as 
follows The average jneld for the United Kingdom worked out at 
27 bushels per acre, rangmg from 15J bushels m the disastrous > ear 
1879, up to the exceptionallj high level of 38| bushels m 1863 The 
authors pomted out that this figure of 27 bushels was unduly low, 
bemg occasioned by the run of bad seasons in the second half of the 
senes, represented bj Bruckner’s “cold and wet” penod of 1871-85 
They gave it as their considered opimon that, in 1887, the normal 
average was 28 J bushels In the light of what is to follow, separate 
figures relating to each part of the country possess great value, and 
we find that when the Lmted Kingdom average was 28j (1852-67) 
the Scotch figure was 27|, the Insh 23|, and that of England and 
Wales 28|, this was a time of high farmmg, and these jnelds 
probablv represented the maximum achievement possible pendmg 
further scientific assistance Lawes’ and Gilbert’s estimates afford a 
reliable startmg pomt for an umntemipted simev of eightj >ears 
of wheat production — a period of tune unapproaehed m any other 
country Attention must be drawn m passing to two features 
obsen able m the early vears first, the relative position occupied by 
each separate part of the Umted Kingdom, and, secondly, the 
extent of the secular deviations from the normal, which the diagram 
three pages hence well illustrates 
^Miat do the official statistics suggest hav e, dunng their lifetime, 
been the vanations in the rates of yield of the more important crops’ 
As the two diagrams on p 453 show, wheat improv ed m the United 
Kmgdom from 29 bushels m the decade 1885-94 to just over 82 
bushels at the outbreak of war, barley from 33 3 bushels to 84 3 
bushels, and oats from 39 bushels to 42 bushels The second decade 
(1895-1904) was climatically favourable, and the third was not 
abnormal The next ten y ears witnessed a decline of about | of a 
bushel m wheat, of 2J bushels in barley and of 1| m oats, in part no 
doubt attributable to war conditions (for the local effects of the 
ploughmg up campaign upon productivity see the next Chapter) 
If the constituent parts of the whole country are separately 
analy sed, the discovery is made that England, except m the case of 
wheat and beans, play ed little part m the upward movement, for the 
credit must, m the mam, go to Scotland and to Ireland, where, 
also, the conditions which supervened after 1914 failed senously to 
affect the situation 
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The following are comparatn e figures for each of the se\ en crops 
in the four decades ai ailable. 
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If we accept as accurate the statements supplied b> the Scottish 
and Irish Departments, the question at once arises as to s\hy 
English yields, which in the case of most crops must, from their 
preponderating acreage, have swajed the gross returns, retarded 
the United Kingdom figures Except m the case of TTales, these 
separate countnes did not occup> a low position m the first penod 
(whatever may ha>e been the circumstances when Lawes and 
Gilbert carried out their investigation twentj j ears earlier), so it 
cannot be maintained that tbej hadJeewaj toovertake Thejneldof 
three out of four cereals and of roots was, and still is, higher m 
Scotland than in England , the same is true to a more marked degree 
of Ireland, sa\ e m the case of potatoes In England the area under 
wheat declmed by some 50 per cent dunng the first two periods, 
that of barley by about 20 per cent , while oats were a stationaiy 
crop, elsewhere movements were unimportant, as the principal 
losses had occurred, e g , in Irish wheat land, before 1885 Now, as 
far back as 1890 the preface to Port IJ of Agricullural SiaUsiics 
contained the followmg prophecj “ It may be mdicated that there is 
good reason to believe that, especially in districts where a contmual 
shrmkage of the area devoted to one crop takes place, as has 


29-3 
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happened in the case of wheat growing, the reduction of the crop 
upon inferior, and its limitation to the more productive classes of 
soil, must assuredly tend to raise the standard of normal yield per 
acre” If we endorse this premise, then it is obvious that antici 
pations were not borne out, for the only real increase, neglecting 
recovery from climatic influences, took place after stabilisation of the 
English wheat area had been achieved In justice to the reputation 
of rural economists, however, it should be pointed out that, m the 
case of this particular cereal, a contraction of area almost invariably 
implies also the loss of heavy clay soils, which, cetens panbus, are 
productiv e of the weightiest crops On balance, these tw o opposing 
factors were probably operative thus over England as a whole the 
effect of shnnkage was beneficial to yield, but m the case of mdi 
vidual Counties — e g Essex and the East Midlands, where heavy 
land predominates — the opposite held true, and local yields were 
reduced, in other words the total light land area concerned ex 
needed that of the corresponding heavy soils 

Reverting to Scotland and Ireland, it must be observed that 
economic conditions were not dissimilar from those pertaining in 
England , the weather w as, as always, ov er a series of years, normally 
effective, and yet the stubborn ten year averages rose markedly and 
uniformly from already high levels It will perhaps be suggested 
that in Scotland advanced methods of farming (whether repre 
seated by better application of labour or of capital) were being 
progressively adopted, but north of the Border this was already the 
case by the commencement of the basic period, and in the mid 
’eighties Irish farmers were famous for their barley and oats, 
complete produce statistics of which had annually been collected 
from as far back as the year 1847 on a scale unapproached elsewhere 
in the British Isles In effect, the Scotch and Insh Departments of 
Agriculture had recogmsed an increase of some 25 per cent on 
cereal yields in excess of the figures given by Lawes and Gilbert a 
generation earlier In justification of these divergences, it has been 
claimed that wheat and barley have, during the last forty years, 
been grown ‘‘only on select and particularly suitable distncts in 
Scotland and Ireland” Taking everything into consideration, this 
seems an inadequate explanatum, and we are forced to enquire if the 
figures of English yields may not themselves be retrograde Addi 
tional force is lent to this suggestion if the records of individual 
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j ears are m\ estigated, for, as p^e\^ously noted, according to Lawes 
and Gilbert, as far back as 1863 wheat actually averaged 38| 
bushels over the whole United Kingdom, and 35j bushels a jear 
later, nbile on onlj three occasions since 1884 has a level of 34 
bushels been exceeded, despite the reduction in the area of Iigbt 
land, despite advances of varying magmtude made in every part of 
the Kingdom, and despite the work of the plant breeder It seems 
incredible that 33 4 bushels m 1921 should represent the modem 
peak of achiev ement, if sixty years ago an av erage Umted Kingdom 
yield of 28 J was susceptible of increase to nearly 39 bushels On this 
basis the present daj level might reasonably be expected to provnde 
examples of ov er 44 bushels 

In so far as actual fluctuations are concerned, the diagram may 
again be referred to, for it well illustrates this feature In the two 
decades 1886-93 and 1896-1905, the mean deviations from the 
moving average in annual United Kingdom wheat yields were, 
respectively 2 12 and 2 23 bushels, equivalent, in each case, to 

7 1 per cent , in the next period the figure was only 1 86 bushel, or 
4 8 per cent If the Rothamsted records be consulted it is apparent 
that a remarkable change had taken place, for m 1856-65 the 
variation amounted to 4 18 bushels (14 per cent ), m 1866-75 it was 

8 72 bushels (14 per cent ), and id 1876~85 2 70 bushels (10 7 per 
cent ) Bad seasons cannot account for the earlier freedom of move 
ment for, if it ranged down to minus 9 7 bushels, it also attained to 
plus 10 bushels The advent of the Board, which is plainly reflected 
in the diagram resulted m a reduction in these fluctuations by more 
than 50 per cent in a period of less than thirty years Themaxununi 
departure from the ten year average since 1886 has, in the case of 
wheat, been plus 8 8 bushels and minus 4 7 bushels, only once be 
tween 1907 and 1918 was a range of 2 bushels exceeded These figures 
afford clear evudence of an extremely uruform rate of production If 
bad years hav e been elimmated, so have the good For barley and 
oats the range has been more restncted — a figure under 2 bushels 
representingm both cases the mean divergence in sU three decades, 
the percentages being little over 3, and the maximum range fro™ 
— 4 3 to + 3 3 for barley and — 3 9 to + 3 7 for oats If the latest 
available decade (1923-32) be smularly analysed, little change is 
found, for the mean variation is m the case of wheat 1 38 bushe 
(4 3 per cent again) and mthat of barley 1 12 bushel (3 4 per cent ) 
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oats, at 2 16 bushels, shon a slightly increased amplitude of 5 2 per 
cent. 

It IS opportune to ask xvhat is the present-day range of deviation 
from the normal m other countries n here production of vheat is on a 
level similar to that in these Islands Enquiry on such lines gives the 
following results, which refer to a senes of ten years from 1910 to 
1919 inclusive statistics of barley and oats have also been added, 
together with comparable figures for each separate part of these 
Islands 
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It will be agreed that the first si.\ countries exhibit an elasticity 
in their rates of vield singularly at vanance with those pertaining 
here, but neither natural conditions nor agricultural practices are 
widely different, while the figures themselves have been inde- 
pendently amv ed at bv the Agncultural Departments concemed- 
Two features must be noticed — in the case of New Zealand v ana- 
tions in wheat vnelds are adnuttedly related to the extent of the 
cropped area (see D B Copland, Wheat Production in New Zealand, 
and New Zealand Official Year Book, 1925, p 411), and m Germany , 
although w ar pnv ations reduced vnelds in certam v ears, such deficits 
were nev ertheless equalled bv corresponding excesses Apart from 
these particular countries, there appear to have been no special 
influences at work, and, as an extension of this investigation to 
earlier periods or its prolongation chronologically mv anablj leads 
to the emergence of similar results, it seems legitimate to state that 
the normal deviation in vuelds of countries with small, or moderate. 
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areas under wheat, and with a production of from 28 to 40 bushels 
per acre, is 10 per cent to 12 per cent , with extremes of plus and 
minus 20 per cent to 25 per cent 

It IS now necessary to enquire if Crop Reporters under valued 
yields ab imtio, or whether they failed to record advances sub 
sequently made in English crop husbandry As a result of close 
examination of the later work of Lawes and Gilbert, there is con 
siderable evidence for the latter contention Thus, for 1884 these 
t^o >vnters estimated the United Kingdom yield as 29 4 bushels of 
iiheat, the Board of Agriculture placed it at 29 9, m 1885 the 
Rothamsted figure was SOj bushels and the official estimate 31 24 
bushels These two years alone provide examples of double estimates, 
and they exhibit no serious divergence, but if there was no marked 
break at the junction the previous analysis shows a conservatiie 
tendency to ha\ e been at once operative Fresh light can be throwri 
on this matter from an unexpected quarter, for, from 1885 up to the 
year 1894, British Crop Reporters had been instructed to relate their 
annual statements to uhat was known as the “Estimated Ordinary 
Average of their distnct — ^this figure having been originally 
evolved by themseh es From 1895 onwards the “ten year av erage 
of their own previous figures was substituted, and it is interesting 
to compare side by side these two standards Now, the ten year 
average was, for every crop except wheat, lower than the estimated 
figure, the difference m the case of cereals amounting to over a 
bushel 
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In the case of individual crops and Counties these differences were 
often marked^ thus the standard for oats waa m. Cambridgeshire 
reduced from 65 11 bushels to 58 30 and proportionately throughout 
East Anglia So the Reporters, who had in theory related their 
estimates to a figure of their own choice, w ere shown m practice to 
have remained upon a lower plane, for the weather of the period 
1885-94 had been favourable That the officials w ere acting entirely 
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mdependentlj , and untrammelled bj regulations, is shotrn bj the 
fact that mdi\nduals among them recorded ad^ ances, but weight of 
numbers told against these persons, and “errors of judgment” did 
not “tend to compensate one another”. The semi official explana 
tion of the discrepancies between the estimates of Lawes and Gilbert 
and the figures recorded b% the Board of Agriculture is that the 
foiroer were “imtrustworthj ” and cannot, therefore, now be 
accepted If in\ estigations are pursued either b\ means of maps 
shaded according to the \\ eights of jnelds secured m each decade, as 
has been done b\ the writer (see end of volume) or bj other diagram 
matic methods, certain features at once obtrude themselves, for 
indi\'idual Coimties exhibit wide divergences from the common le\ el 
of their circumscnbmg neighbours Most of these aberrations can 
be prosed to be unrelated to an> such causati%es as geological 
formation or soil conditions, and the> are particularlj marked m 
certain small Counties where one, or at most two. Crop Reporters 
have been m cha^e 

In the shape of records published b\ The Ttmea newspaper smce 
the >ear 1863 there is a\ai[able an alternative senes of crop esti 
mates, these represent the original Rotbamsted figures, which were 
thus merged into annual statements and now comprise data 
relatn e to bars est conditions m each Countj of Great Bntam at 
monthJj mterrals from Julj to October, termmated b^ exact 
estimates of the weight of each crop The} desene ler} close 
attention, for the} form a sequence e\tendmg over a much longer 
period than that represented b} the life of the official produce 
statistics, and the\ are based upon the statements of a body of 
agncultunsts, numencall} much stronger than the Crop Reporters, 
acting m an honoran capacit} , and representatii e solel} of land 
owners and farmers Mo^eo^e^, the figures supplied b} these 
persons ha^ e been substantiated b\ actual weighmgs As long ago 
as 1871 reference was made to “these statistics collected from as 
man} as fort} or fift} growers in each County, and those scattered 
through the different Poor Law Umons so as to embrace e%er} 
district of each Count} underasman} separate estimates” In 1910 
no less than 750 persons assisted the enquir} , the normal number 
would, up to 1919, appear to ha\ e been Iialf as large agam as that of 
the Crop Reporters, mz o\er 300 The Times itself has alwa\s 
mamtamed that its correspondents’ estimates “if anj-thing, err on 
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the side of under, rather than o\er, estimating, as is shown by their 
marginal notes”, while the correspondents themselves, as ‘ ex 
penenced and eminent agriculturists constantly bear m mind 
their previous estimates made in most cases over many years” 

Of their methods it can be said that they closely resemble those 
pursued by the JLmstry’s Crop Reporters, but The Times has never 
anticipated any com ergence in the results secured, ev en going so far 
as to w am readers in ad\ ance that its figures “ will not comcide with 
the official estimates ’ Such warnings are quite uncalled for, as 
general unammity of opinion could never be attained, and would, 
indeed, be looked at askance by statisticians, by whom either of two 
alternatives might be anticipated, viz (a) that, despite wide 
variations in estimates relating to individual years, crops and areas 
the n\al figures oxer a large unit of tune or space would tend to 
approximation, or {b) that, for reasons pre\ lously gi' en, the un 
official Reporters would consistently record yields below those 
prepared by their opposite numbers It js, accordingly, very sux 
pnsing to find an ox erw helming majority of the figures applicable to 
England, ales and Scotland {The Times omits Ireland) m the case 
of all crops, cereal and root alike, year after year, reported by the 
newspaper as m excess of the official statements , wheat, m Scotland 
providing the only exception to this rule Confirmation that both 
authonties scrupulously recognise local conditions is shown by the 
fact that the jnelds of certain County areas differ proportionately, a* 
do those relating to the separate crops, again, both agree m gauging 
the relative fluctuations betxxeen one year’s outturn and that of the 
next It resolx es itself into this, that the one consistently remains 
upon a higher lex el than the other Does the Mmistry m any 
year record the yield of oats in Hertfordshire as 38 18 bushels, then 
The Times gixes it as 44 4 bushels, if Huntingdonshire officially 
produces 4 7 tons of potatoes, then The Times figure is 6 5 tons o 
mangolds we hax e to choose m Cheshire, between 34 tons and 23 
tons, of turmps, in Kent between 17 tons and 11 tons Attentiont® 
local conditions is generally apparent, but the compilers agre® 
regularly m differing as to the xveight of crops 

The author has pursued the matter to considerable lengths J 
analj sing the yields of four standard crops (wheat, barley, oats^ 
potatoes) as recorded for each County of England in three m e y 
separated years mth X arymg climatic conditions — xnz 1906, 
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and 1918. Briefly summarised, the results were as follows : in 1906, 
out of 123 instances The Times figures exceeded the official ones on 
98 occasions, in 1912 on 87 occasions out of a similar total, and in 
1918, 96 times out of 120 crop mstances; the ^espectl^ e percentages 
were 79 6, 70-7 and 80-0. The differences in fa\ our of The Times 
ranged up to over 25 per cent, in the case of cereals, and of more 
in that of roots, while in the minority of cases where the official 
figures exceeded the unofficial, they did so by much smaller margins. 
Of the three com crops, wheat received more favour from the 
JlLmistrj’’s officials, as out of the grand total of 82 occasions upon 
which its cereal figures were above those of The Times, 34 related to 
that crop, 25 to barley and 23 to oats. 

If the ground is shifted, in order to illustrate the effect of such 
County records upon the separate countries concerned, the year 1922 
may first be taken as typical. The Times figures are given in italics, 
those of the Ministry are in roman type. 
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It will be observed that only in two cases — that of wheat m Scotland 
and of beans m lYales — were the official figures above those of The 
Times. Over a series of years, taken haphazard from 1906 to 1923, 
the maigui in favour of The Times worked out as on p. 460. 

There are unmistakable indications that these margins have 
widened durmg the last quarter of a centurj’ — and widened as the 
result of a uniform improvement in County figures given in The 
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Times' columns If the earlier jears are consulted, it can be seen 
that the standard adopted by The Times was slightly above that 
arrived at by Lanes and Gilbert, eg for wheat m the United 
Kingdom its normal “for a lengthy period prior to 1871” was 29j 
bushels, corresponding values for England being 29 9 bushels, for 
Wales 27 bushels, for Scotland 29 bushels, and for Ireland 25 bushels 
in other words, about 4 per cent above the Rothamsted figure 
A yearly companson, extending from 1866 to 1879, shows Rotham 
Margins in favour of The Times’ estimates as compared 
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sted to have been exactly one bushel below The Times (23 5 lersus 
26 5), due to the fact that the former senes was more depressed by 
bad seasons — e g 1879, when it recorded 3 bushels below The Times 
The separate countries of course occupied corresponding positions 
m each series, but oats, barley and, above all, potatoes were 
according to The Times, notably heavier producers 

Such are the broad results of a comparison between these two 
similarly collected sets of figures, the ofiicial and non official Before 
expressing an opinion upon their respective merits it must be 
enquired if there is any statistical disability inherent to The Times 
methods Theanswer is that there is only one divergence in practice 
which is as follows The Times prepares County figures by taking the 
arithmetical average of its correspondents’ statements, while, as 
already stated, the Jlinistry weights these areas, again. Count) 
figures are similarly treated by each authority m bmldmg up aver 
ages for the separate countries Momentarily, this discrepancy might 
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appear to be xn part responsible for the difference in results, but it 
can be shown m reality to bring them closer together than would 
othenvuse be the case Thus, a test made upon the official figures for 
English Counties m 1886 ga\e these results 
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Here, then, there was a mean gam of 132 bushel, ^\hlch could 
legitimatelj , and m proportion, be added to the corresponding 
Times' statements In later years, due to the redistribution of the 
cereal producing areas and the equalisation of “weights”, the 
difference became less marked, amounting to 0 36 of a bushel by 
1922, but in the case of potatoes it then represented half a ton an 
acre Further, the smaller units are not adi ersely affected by this 
procedure, for an examination into the comparative values attributed 
to yields in such statutorily dinded Counties as Lincolnshire, 
Suffolk and Sussex, with unequal areas under certain crops, re\ eals 
no variation from the standard difference, but possibly evidence of 
the difficulties attendant upon weighting We are, therefore, left with 
the knowledge that any bias due to the composition of the statistics 
themselves has favoured the official senes It should be added that 
TJie Times Rgnres forthe United Kingdom rightly weighted in pro- 

portion to the areas concerned in each separate country , failing this, 
such records would be valueless owing to the predoimnant position 
occupied by England among the small number of units concerned 
Effective remedial measures against the apparent tendency to 
under estimate are not easy to propound, but certain safeguards 
might be mstituted, thus, it would seem reasonable to insist upon 
the actual weighing, by the Crop Reporter, of a minimum number of 
samples per umt of area, this procedure would not supersede the 
existmg peripatetic and inqmsitory methods, but would pronde an 
additional, and automatic, check upon human judgment It is apt 
to be forgotten that the headquarters statistical staff is only con 
cemed with the ultimate combination of the 830 area estimates, and 
IS almost powerless to affect the Faults ev erythmg depends upon 
the views of the local employee and up<m his ability fairly to weight 
the numerous divisions of his temtoiy Better still would it be to 
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put into force a proposal, officially mooted some time ago, viz that 
“ Standard ” acre plots should be established in different parts of the 
country, under the supervision of Agricultural Research Stations, m 
order that their measured yields should be a\ ailable as a basis of 
comparison, for a great authority has expressed the opimon that there 
IS no more difficult undertaking than to assess the eight of gram 
whether by eye when standing, or by hand ^\hen in sheaves — 
varieties of breeds alone can decei\e even experts 

In connection with this “Standard” plot suggestion, it may be 
observed that such a method has been very fully developed in 
Japan, where test reapings of nee and of other cereal crops are of 
great antiquity, as for centuries they formed the foundation of the 
national system of taxation The State Department of Agriculture 
now bases its estimates of j lelds upon personal inspection — utihsmg 
m this connection the services of o\er 11,000 representatives of 
agncultural societies— combined with numerous reapings of selected 
or ‘ typical” areas (usually of 1 tsubo, or 8 3 square metres m 
extent) Meticulous care is taken m this work, for not only are 
conditions laid doivn in regard to altitude, soil and so forth, but it w 
ordained that the chosen area must be m the centre of a field, that 
reaping must take place at 2 p m , that, before measuring the 
quantities of grain derived, all immature ears and waste material 
must be removed, that allowance should be made for damage by 
pests and due regard paid to the preceding crops The fields to be 
investigated are first classified into irrigated or upland and then 
under various sub heads, until thirty six types are evolved The 
actual number of plants in either a circular or rectangular tsubo are 
counted, and, of these, some fifty, deemed to be of uniform and 
typical development, are reaped and their yield weighed This plan 
IS applied, with apparently equal success, to fields sown in ridges, 
where ropes are utilised to measure the planted areas contained 
within rectangles of ten or twenty tstAo It should be noted that, 
although the “average crop” used as a standard m the subsequent 
classification is the medium crop condition observed during the 
previous five years, yet this condition is not itse'll defined inpits-'*-^ 
terms, further, Japanese statisticians are anxious to make it clear 
that a “normal” crop in their country is to be distinguished from 
that represented by the corresponding term employed in the Unite 
States The weighted results derived from actual reapings, nu 
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applicable to the coimtrj as a ivhole, are ranged in accordance with 
the following standards, where the normal is represented b> 100 
excellent 107 5, good 102 5, bad 97 5, \er} bad 92 5 The mde 
pendent and preliminarj estimates made bj experts from the 
research stations are based upon inspection at the following 
customarj times, %nz “the Great Heat, the periodical storrD\ daj, 
the autumnal equinox, and the period of ripening and of full plant 
development ’ Here, any excess of 5 per cent abo\ e the a^ erage is 
recorded as ‘ excellent”, a figure between 100 and 105 as “good’ , 
while 95-100 is ‘bad” and an>'thing below 95 is “\er} bad” 

In conclusion, no criticism of either the headquarters staff of the 
English Mimstix or of the efficac\ of its statistical methods, wluch 
ha\ e made our agricultural returns” the en%'j of other countries, is 
implied bj am’thing that has been written in the preceding pages, 
the suggestion is merelj that its part time ernploj ees maj be un 
wittinglj detractmg from the accoraplishments of English farmers 
There is also the contingent possibilit\ to be reckoned with that 
the practice of crop forecasting (discussed below), as carried out 
during the lasttwentj se^ en > ears, has made its depressing influence 
felt upon the results ultimateh recorded It is onl> fair to state that 
a detailed defence of orthodox methods will be found m a paper read 
bj H D Vigor to the Roj al Statistical Societj and published in its 
Journal (pt i, 1928) 


Crop Forecasting 

In certam countries of the world, notabl) the United States, and, 
to a lesser extent, India, extreme attention is paid to estimatmg the 
future jxeld of crops, indeed, in the former country it is no ex 
aggeration to say that millions of dollars change hands as a result of 
this work, concerning the prelimmanes of which both the State and 
private agencies obser\e much secrecj In the followmg pages 
description is confined to the purely statistical and economic aspects 
of the subject as reflected in the methods adopted m England 
The numerous factors affecting yields have been enumerated 
abo\e, where reference was made to the difficulties inherent to 
estimation e-\ en of gathered crops, and the fallibihtj of the human 
machine, when engaged m combining ^ aried rates of productintj , 
was stressed T’et it would seem that the still more hazardous 
process represented by forecastmg jxelds is, m certam quarters. 
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regarded as merely dependent upon mathematical calculations 
Thus, Professor L W Lyde, writing upon the subject of “Russian 
^Vheat Supplies” (The Times, January 4, 1926), said 

Formstance, in England the* Shaw” foimula, even when not checl^ed 
by the ‘ Rothamsted” formula, is remarkably trustworthj It computes 
the j leld by subtracting from a datum of 39 5 bushels per acre a maxunum 
of about 79 lbs for each inch of rain that has fallen during the thirteen 
weeks of September October and November, and the actual results show 
an astonishing agreement with the subsequent yield as gn en in the official 
returns t\hj’ Because we Anoro that the “ejttra” ram prevents, oreven 
postpones until sprmg, the proper preparation of the land, and it restricts 
root de\ elopment j^jjd we can put dedmte values on the various factors 
and make the necessary additions or subtractions Indeed, one may say 
to daj wnth little fear of confusion that the yield of wheat in England 
next autumn will be certainly circa 83 (39 5 — 6 S) bushels [Actually 
the recorded yield was 29 6 bushels ' J A V ] 

Here we find associated with the whole of England, a formula 
tentatn ely put forward by Sir Napier Shaw twenty five years ago as 
mainly applicable to East Anglia This method neglects variations m 
the local distribution and times of precipitation, ignores all reference 
to climatic happenings from January to July, and, inoreo\er, 
assumes that effects upon clay, fen and bieck^land soils are similar 
It affords an interesting pursuit retrospectively to investigate on 
these lines the yields of past years, but although certain limited 
areas and some seasons may bear out anticipations, it is impossible 
thus to dogmatise upon results 

The ivntings of anyone versed both m meteorology and m 
agricultural statistics, such as those of R H Hooker, e g “Fore 
casting the Crops from the Weather” (Presidential Address, Royal 
Meteorological Society, 1921), afford a timely warning as to the 
limitations attaching to these enquiries The best that can be said 
for them may be summed up m Hooker’s own words 

I do not suggest that predictions should be based solely on statistical 
records of the past w eather But I do surest that these records must no 
be ignored It is abundantly clear that the weather plays a part, invisib e 
to the eye, in the internal structure of a plant that can be measured by 

such statistics something we may say, goes on inside the plant wluch is 

not recognised by an observer in the field, and which only exhibits i 
matured effect in the npe crop It is quite obvious that these numenca 
records must be worked up and the results taken into serious conside^ 
tion, and used in conjunction with other facts, such as those learned by 
actual observ ation m the Adds, for foretelhng the future harvest 
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There ^ve must lea\e these theoretical methods, putting beside 
them those much more venturesome long term forecasts, based on 
apparent cycles m production, ■which, from tune to tune, cause no 
little stir, for v.e are here concerned ivith existing practices and 
possibilities 

The then Board of Agnculture inaugurated, m 1906, a system 
of forecasting probable yields of staple crops, based upon their 
condition at monthly mtervals Four statements are issued, which, 
up to 1922, recorded as percentages of 100 {“ an average crop ”) their 
appearance on the first daj of July, of August, of September, and of 
October (upon occasion, and for certain products) , subsequently the 
basis -was altered to actual yields m terms of bushels and of hundred- 
weights These figures are, m the first instance, prepared by the Crop 
Reporters, and then amalgamated in the usual manner by the head 
quarters staff so as to be applicable to the whole country It is here 
not necessary to classify m advance the respective values of each 
monthly forecast, but it may be stated that for most crops each 
report tends to approach nearer to the “actual” yield ultimately 
recorded.although many aberrations are necessanlj found, and, upon 
occasion, the trend is m the opposite direction, e g m 1916 barley 
figures ran thus 95, 97, 99, while the jneld was represented by 95 
la the case of such a fickle crop as roots, forecasts made two or three 
months m advance possess httle value, and only the last can 
generally be accepted as a serious contribution to the fartnmg 
situation 

The following comments relate to an enquiry made mto the 
accuracy of the last forecasts (i e September m the case of cereals, 
and October m that of roots) over the period 1906 to 1932 when 
compared 'with the jnelds subsequently reported In general, thej 
exhibit features common to such estimates whensoev er made, and 
relatmg to whatsoever crops, viz they tend seriously to under- 
estimate >nelds For example, H L Moore, m Forecasting ike Yield 
jJke JVvV!#’ Cs^v, otes iJiaek space te this subject, &nd is 
satisfied that forecasts of the United States Department of Agn 
culture possess “ mherent defects that lead to an under estimate of the 
yield per acre The official method of forecasting, if applied to the 
data referring to the condition of the crop during a period of twenty- 
five jears, gives a predicted yield per acre, which is an under 
estimate 19 tunes when based upon the Ma> condition, 16 tunes 
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•when based upon the June condition, IS times m July, 16 m 
August, 15 in September” We, in this country, are not concerned 
■with divergences from that American entity — or fiction— “the 
normal crop”, which is “no! represented by an average condition, 
but a condition above the av erage, gi\ ing promise of more than an 
average crop ”, neither is it a perfect crop, for “ the normal represents 
something less than this, and thus comes between the average and 
the possible maximum ” (Official Instruction, USA Department of 
Agneulture) 

Fortunately, the forecasts for England and Wales have taken as 
their basis the ‘ ten year average” crop, and are expressed as per 
centages of this figure For the three prmcipal cereals it will be seen 
(in the diagram opposite) that the last forecasts, made at a tune 
when harvest is in full swing everywhere, and often actually com 
pleted m the Southern and Eastern Counties, tend seriously to under 
state the position Tbus, tbe v^' dr) season of 1922 compktdy 
misled the Reporters, who did not recognise it as provid^g an 
abnormal crop of wheat (even perhaps under stated at 116) 
suggested as appropriate figures 100, 101, and, finally, lOi, and 
at the same time forecasted the barley crop as 80, against results of 
96 It IS typical of their outlook that even the September forecasts 
failed to appreciate the situation, the majority of wheat reports 
recording * average ”, “ slightly above average ”, or at best indicating 
a figure of lOS as applicable All students of agriculture are famiUat 
with such statements as the following, which emanate only too 
frequently from those connected with the land “the worst harvest 
I hav e ever experienced ”, “ results will be even worse than m 1879 , 
if these assertions are subsequently compared with thesame speakers 
reports, based on the yields of the threshing machine, their biased 
nature is apparent Is it likely that local officials are entirely free 
from such tendencies’ Deep rooted motives, such as a desire to 
minimise a crop in order to enhance its financial value, can, of 
course, in this country, be put out of court Psychology and con 
servatism alone appear responsible 

There is little to choose between the accuracy attained m foreca^'^ 
of wheat and barley, save that the second, or August, forecasts of t c 
latter have actually been inferior to tbose issued in July Oats 
clearly afford the worst results, since only upon two occasions m 
twenty seven years were September estimates above the tm* 
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figures, ^vhereas for wheat this occurred nine times, and for barley 
also on nme occasions It would not appear that the comparative 
dates of commencement, or the subsequent duration, of har\est 
have mfluenced these results, for enquiry has failed to trace any 
connection therewith There is no evidence to suggest that the 
margm of error in forecasting cereal crops has improved during the 
twenty seven j ears they ha\ e been prepared, although the dates of 



Forecasts and actual (or recorded) ^eldsof ceresbin Esglaad aad Wales 1906-1933 
September forecasts - - Recorded yields ■ ■' — 

issue have themselves been retarded, in any event September 
“forecasts” can generally be based on a proportion of actual 
weighings, and should be correspondmgly facilitated Since lack of 
space precludes any separate diagrammatic representation, the 
Table on p 468 has been substituted, which well demonstrates the 
universal character of the tendencies referred to above, the principal 
crops subject to preliminary estimates being ranged in the order of 
their accuracy as revealed by the final forecasts during a penod of 
twenty years (1906-1923). 

30 2 
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It will be observed that the degree of accuracy secured m cereal 
estimates as between July and Angust is very sitnilat, but in three 
cases (barley, oats and peas) the passage of a month results m wider 
errors appearing The last forecasts for mangolds are worse than the 
first, the third for potatoes inferior to the second, but root crops are 
particularly subject to the onslaughts of pests and disease, so that 
such results are not unexpected 



Mean Error (%) {Signs ignored) 

My 

At^ust 

September 

Wheat 

44 

38 

28 

Barley 

43 

45 

38 

Meadow hay 

48 

37 


Oats 

51 

53 

49 

Mangolds 

45 

5T 

56 

Potatoes 

VI 

5C 

68 

Beans 

82 

76 

65 

Peas 

82 

83 

76 


The pessimistic views of the Crop Reporters can best be illustrated 
by analysing the number of times in the complete senes of twenty 
seven years that a below^average crop was anticipated at the final 
forecast, when the following data are obtained — wheat 11 times, 
barley 18 times, oats 15 times, beans 12 times (m twenty years), 
peas 14 times (in twenty years), potatoes 18 tunes, mangolds 15 
times , meadow hay 13 times (in twenty-five years) Out of a total 
of 200 final forecasts, 116 were put below average, 71 above, and 13 
coincided with that figure It should be pointed out that during the 
first half of the period m question average yields were declining, 
while for the latter part they were movmg upwards, and also that 
the margin by which estimates fell below the average considerably 
surpassed that by which they more rarely exceeded it 

It IS unfortunate that stnctly comparable forecasts are not issue 
by any independent body, so that it might be possible to place the 
official senes side by side with cxtraneously prepared estimates, as 
was effected m the case of recorded yields The Times, however, 
compiles preliminary statements early in the months of Ju y, 
August and September, in which the condition of crops is recorded in 
percentages, where 100 equals “a healthy and average gro'vth an 
development for the time of year” This figure, being somewhat a m 
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to the United States “normal”, its mam function is to pro^nde an 
indication as to whether impro\ement or deterioration is registered 
at each monthly inters al, but a close examination of the final, or 
September senes, extending o\er the twenty jears from 1906 to 
1925, provides evidence that they are at least free from anj bias and, 
further, are in harmony with The Times’ statements relating to final 
jields Thus, for the six crops represented by wheat, bariej , oats, 
beans, potatoes, roots (“turmps and mangolds”), the September 
statement of condition indicated returns abo\ e the a\ erage on 73 
occasions, below it 45 times, and equal to it twice For these same 
> ears, of the Jlmistry’s (125) corresponding estimates no less than 
101 were below a\ erage, 20 were above and 4 coincided with that 
figure Incidentally, proof of the steadiness of The Times' final 
figures themseh es is forthcommg when it is recorded that on 64 
occasions these actual” jields worked out as above the ten year 
average of their precursors, and 56 times were they below it 

Grounds have previouslj been giv^en for the belief that actual 
yields ma> not be quite as low as the official figures suggest, and it 
now transpures that the official forecasts too often fail to altam the 
modest lev el occupied bj the latter Admittedly, the task set the 
local officials is a difficult one, for, m this particular work, no 
methods of precision can avail, but, on the other hand, extreme 
consen atism — that inherent rural characteristic — ^should, bj ev ery 
possible means, be av oided 



PART II 

An Economic History of British Agriculture 
during and after the Great War 



Chapter XXII 

BRITISH AGRICULTURE IN PEACE AND tVAR 


AgnciJtlire prior to the war moaetar} factors rates of production of cereal crops id 
different decades productivity of British a^culture as a whole the c^ent to which 
the country was self supporting in food stuffs their \alue Government policy on the 
outbreak of war steps taken to meet the situation methods cmploj ed to secure 
additional land under the plough yield from new and old arable land compared 

In 1914 such an e\ent as a nar that would directly affect him 
seemed a ^ ery remote possibility to the British farmer The e\ ents 
of 1793 to 1815 were forgotten by that generation, howe% er vutudly 
they might ha^ e been remembered by its grandparents The inter 
veniDg period had been occupied by the fight over the Corn Laws, 
the ineffectual attempt to combine high farming with loir prices, and, 
finallj , the definite, but unjustifiable, relegation of the industry to 
a position of secondary importance The State had considered its 
obligations fulfilled by the appointment of Commissions of Enquiry, 
and by the subsequent passage of minor Bills dealing with such 
questions as tithe, tenant right, rating, and Small Holdings In 
dustnes of a commercial character bad become predominant, and 
the townsmen had increased m numbers and influence each decade 
Yet a few years before 1914 agriculture had turned the comer 
econoimcally By any test that might be applied this amelioration 
could be seen The prices of almost e\ erything the farmer produced 
had tended upwards from about 1906, the acreage under cereal 
crops reached its minimum m 1908, cash wages were already a 
shiUmg higher in 1914 and land itseJf w^s enlianced in value 
The causes were essentially monetary zn character and rested 
upon the relationship between the supply of, and demand for, the 
world’s gold When that metal becomes more abundant, it also be 
comes, m ever> da> parlance, “cheaper”, a larger quantity of it 
has to be given m exchange for goods or services — prices accordingly 
rise As all trade is, in reality, barter, it is open to anyone to express 
this proposition in the reverse way bj stating that, e g , a smaller 
quantitj of wheat or of beef is tboi exchangeable against the same 
quantity of gold Histoncally, the fluctuations in the economic 
position of agriculture and of all mdustnes, not only in these Islands, 
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but throughout those parts of the world where the gold standard 
had been adopted, can be shown to have been primarily dependent 
upon this factor 

Thus, dunng the first generation after the French war, a relative 
shortage of gold, due to business recovery and expansion, coupled 
with partial exhaustion of the South American mines, led to a fall m 
prices Then, shortly before the middle of the century, new sources 
of supply were exploited in California and in Australia, gold became 
more abundant, and so remained for nearly thirty years, with the 
result that its purchasing power declined — prices rose The third of 
these long term waves set m durmg the ’seventies, when, owing to 
an increased demand for the metal from European and other 
countries which were in process of adopting the gold standard de 
mand outran supply and the price level fell in two decades by 40 per 
cent , with disastrous results to agriculture m particular 

That mdustry, from its very nature, suffered more than most, 
being plunged, indeed, into the abyss which culminated in such 
years as 1879 and 1894, when the weather appeared to have joined 
forces with the world’s monetary system and the ends of the earth 
seized on new and cheap methods of transport to flood our markets 
Bimetallism was very suitably put forward as a suggested remedial 
policy by certain banking and other financial witnesses before the 
Royal Commission of 1893, but that body avoided making any 
recommendations involving such highly techmcal and controversial 
considerations, although its attention was drawn to the favourable 
position occupied by two or three countries whose currency was upon 
a silver basis The fall m general commodity pnces was, as above 
stated, 40 per cent , which was exceeded by some agricultural pro 
ducts, thus, there was overwhelming evidence to prove the causes of 
agricultural depression” To South Africa must be attnbuted the 
credit for a turn m the tide, here, gold had, by the beginmng of the 
twentieth century, been won in sufficient quantities to raise pnces, 
and eventually the discovery of the cyanide process of extraction 
and the utilisation of large numbers of native workers enabled the 
handicaps associated with Rand mming at immense depths (m some 
cases below the 7000 foot level) to be successfully countered By 
1914, the farmers of Great Britain ^sere enjoying what almost 
amounted to prosperity, but few of them, indeed, could have ex* 
plained the true reason why prices had risen by 20 to 80 per cent 
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Not only was the industry as a whole better organised ]ust before 
the war, but its activities were also more div erse All it required was 
a continuance of peace at home and abroad and the minimum of 
interference , on these lines it is tolerably certam that it v, ould ha^ e 
continued to enjoj fair prosperity Technical progress was being 
registered, the jueld of the staple crops, when examined O'ver a 
period of some decades, exhibited evidence of improiement, the 
weight of carcases and the yield of milk were both moving upwards 
Education vas widening the outlook of all three partners in the in 
dustry, and research was adding weapons for the defence against 
nature’s onslaughts Lastly, the antagomsm between town and 
countrj was almost forgotten 

It will be observ ed that the most real impros ements officially re 
corded in the jnelds of cereals had been secured in the case of wheat 
and barley, this tends to show that the work of Prof Sir R Biffen, 
DrE S Beavenandtheirfellowmvestigatorswasbeanngfruitcom* 
merciallj , for their efforts had mainly been confined to these two, 
and oats had not recei% ed such full attention A higher potential 
yield, without the loss of other desirable qualities, obsnously appealed 
to the farmer’s pocket, and if new \ aneties of wheat could be pro\ ed 
capable of returning an extra two or three bushels per acre, whilst 
retainmg sufficient strength of stem to obsuate the tendency to 
“lodge”, and basing the additional asset of meeting the millers’ re 
qmrements, then it was only a question of time before such types 
should predominate In the long run it is certain that improved 
weight of 3 uelds will be secured in this countrj , not from the uni 
versal adoption of high farming, but by the aid of science and the 
plant breeder For high farming is a luxury rarely to be mdulged in, 
while the use of improved seed is a permanent standby Again, the 
selection of mdi\ndual types of cereals in conformity with local soil 
conditions opens up considerable possibilities Sir John Russell, in 
an article on increased crop production, after giving a summary of 
the soil and climatic requirements of diSerent named \ aneties of 
wheat, barley and oats concluded thus “Much information of this 
sort is current among farmers, but it needs coUeetmg and siftmg 
One of the great problems for the present is to make a careful study 
of the environmental requirements of the well defined types of 
varieties, and one of the great hopes for the future is that new 
vaneties may be found better suited to the \anous local conditions 
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than those at present in common cultivation In the Appendix mil 

be found (Table XII) the results of a post war enquirj — the first 
ever undertaken — into the distribution m the Eastern Counties of 
the more important types of wheat which implemented those hopes 
The senes of maps recording the (official) decennial yields of each 
cereal demonstrate that wheat was an improving crop in the North 
and East of England ^Vhe^eas m 1885 to 1894 the majority of 
Counties were below the twenty eight bushel level, by the next de 
cade only Wales recorded yields of that weight In 1905 to 1914 
appeared a great advance in certain East Anglian Counties, coupled 
with fine yields in Lancashire and Northumberland, but it must be 
borne m mind that there were special reasons for this high rate of 
production in the latter Counties, and that the acreage concerned 
was small, but, as showing what could be achieved, the figures are 
of interest From the national standpoint the increase in the yield 
of the Eastern Counties was the satisfactory feature, as an extra 
bushel or two on hundreds of thousands of acres was worth much 
more than a nse of 50 per cent m the rate attained in the West of 
England Barley affords almost a similar record of improvement 
distributed over much the same areas Oats, with the exception of 
certain County fluctuations, were, in 1905 to 1914, m almost the 
same position they had occupied m the two previous periods 
As was previously pointed out, if the yield of each crop in every 
County IS plotted separately, some remarkable anomalies are re 
vealed, for cases occur in which two crops improved m the thirty 
years out of all semblance, and yet the third actually declined, and 
others m which all three first advanced, then one remained stationary 
and the others continued the movement Such areas as the geo 
graphical County of Cambndge produced gross outputs by the 
thousand tons in excess of the normal, simply by reason of yields 
per acre which varied from 6 per cent to 38 per cent above the 
average This was, in part, the reason why cereal growing was still a 
profitable business there, even in times of depression It is also a 
factor to be reckoned with when accounting for the improved yield 
of wheat and barley over the whole country, as, when the acreage 
under these crops shrinks, the poorer land is always the first to be 
put under alternative crops, and in each individual district the best 
land is reserved for the most important cereals The only reservation 
that should be made, is this— the heavy clay lands of Essex an 
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parts of the East Jlidlands (so expensive to cultivate), -which in 
tunes of high fanning produce above a\erage crops, are among the 
first to be discarded when pnces fall, and, therefore, to a slight ex- 
tent cancel out the gam in yield resultmg from the abo\ e factors 
But the acreage of the heavy land in question does not approach 
that of the other districts, and the net result in the past has been a 
slight but steady increase in yield for the country as a whole, which, 
for reasons previously guen, there are grounds for thinlang is 
understated 

The figures on which the maps ha\ e been based, together v,nth a 
Table showing the yields of all three cereals in Great Britain during 
the last forty eight > ears, ha\ e been printed for purpose of reference 
in the Appendix Great Britain has been chosen as well as the 
Umted Kingdom for two reasons In the first place, the United 
Kingdom no longer exists as a statistical unit, for Ireland has now 
two bodies charged -mth the collection of agricultural data, and, 
consequent upon the troubles of some years ago, there were at one 
time se\eral lacunae in her figures, secondly, Scotland produces 
some of the highest jields of cereals, and the acreage under these 
crops IS still extensive enough to warrant combination mth the 
return for England and W ales Umted Kingdom figures of cereal 
yields are, however, reproduced in the graphs upon p 438 
The official av erage jneld of the country as a whole had naturally 
not increased compatibly with the av erages of the best Counties, for, 
generally speaking, those of the latter that had made the most 
progress retained the smallest acreage under cereals The potenti 
ahties of the situation were, however, modified, and if a few years 
before 1914 a considerable extension of com growing had been 
possible, the jneld per acre nijght have shown some increase If the 
improv ement was slow, and was mainly confined to a lev elling up 
of the poorer districts, it must not be forgotten that, when the 
statistics of yield were first collected, this country was far ahead of 
the rest of Europe in that respect, and that it took a generation for 
other countries to approach the British achiev ements of forty y ears 
ago It IS certam that had a period of high farming synchromsed 
with the efforts of plant breeders a notable advance would have 
taken place, as matters were, there is no doubt that improvement 
was made — if not always adequately recorded — m the face of eco 
nomie difficulties that might, if unresisted, ha\ e caused an actual 
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reduction in the rates of yield after 1880 Competent authonties 
hold that the greatest effects of unproved breeds are felt under ad 
verse climatic conditions, and that nowadays yields are not reduced 
by excessive ram and cold to the extent that was the case in the 
’seventies and the ’nineties The weather factor cannot, of course, be 
eliminated, but by averaging over periods of ten years it is possible 
to minimise its effects, and it is imlikely that this influence has had 
any considerable bearing on the shading of the various maps The 
mam distinction to be drawn between the climatic conditions of 
each decade was the persistent lack of ram m the second period 
Drought, however, is not always the precursor of low yields in the 
case of cereals, and autumn sown wheat is rather favoured by hot 
dry summers, as witness such a season as that of 1921 Finally, as 
has been stated before, it is open to argument that the methods of 
crop estimating employed may themselves have minimised improve 
ments in the rate of yields applicable to English crops m particular 
The yields of all root crops, if similarly investigated, also exhibited 
a moderate rate of increase during the years m question Thus, the 
rate of production per acre of farm crops was undoubtedly rising 
during a time when the gross output of the land was declining as a 
result of the contraction of the arable area If, however, we take as 
our basis the gross value of the soil products, and, therefore, include 
the output of fruit and of vegetable farms, of hop gardens, of the 
acreage of crops imder glass, and of pedigree livestock there is, in the 
absence of full statistics, room to question whether the total value 
of all the soil products did not increase between 1885 and 1914" 
neglecting, of course, any venations in money values Nothing but 
a series of enquiries on the lines of the original (1908) Census o 
Production could, however, have answered this question satis 
factorily Nor do there exist any reliable statistics dealing with the 
production of meat m this country over a period of time That same 
Census recorded the weight of dressed carcases, but m the absence 
of anything save individual estimates for former occasions t e 
earliest dating from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we 
cannot register m number of pounds’ weight the increased outturn 
of butchers’ meat per animal slaughtered Even the supplms o 
home killed meat, have, with the exception of the war period, to be 
calculated (taking into review numerous factors) from the numbers 
of livestock annually registered on June 4th Admittedly, the tren 
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was to produce heavier animals, but the increased gross weight 
cannot be exactly computed 

The yield of milk per cow presents exactly the same problem The 
Census of Production ga\ e 550 gallons as the a% erage jueld per cow 
in imlk, recorded the districts in which the highest rates were at 
tamed, and the percentage sold by farmers, but it pronded no data 
for comparison with former periods Estimates below 400 gallons 
had been made b\ separate investigators m the latter half of the 
mneteentk century, and met mlh corroboration from farmers them 
sell es , the statistician must, therefore, fall back on the unsupported 
evudence of agncultimsts in regard to the rate of progress achieved, 
always remembering that abnormal juelds from a few selected herds 
are as nothing when balanced against the output of numerous ill 
bred or neglected stock 

Apart from vjiiusbh Lbat bad grvjwn up m the exports 
tion of pedigree livestock, the mfiuence of the latter had begun to 
permeate throughout all branches of the industrj , but, expressed as 
percentages of the total of each class of beast, the numbers of 
registered animals were shown, by a special enquiry held bj the 
Slimstry of Agriculture in 1919, to be relatwely small The Report 
that accompanied the published returns contained the following 
exhortation 

An exammation of the returns shows that there is ample room for an 
expansion in the pedigree stock of the countrj , both for the home and 
export trade and there can be no doubt that the use of a greater number 
of pedigree sires in non pedigree herds will tend to grade up our stock and 
raise their productive capabihties, to increase the amount of meat and 
milk that can be produced per acre and to Uicrease the profits of the 
producer The dei elopment of the pedigree indiistry, and the gradmg up 
of the stock of the countr> should prove not merely of advantage to stock 
breeders but of benefit to the nation, bj the pi-ovision of larger supphes 
of meat and mdk 


Each branch of farnung surveyed has shown progress made m the 
generation before the war— progress that w^ not alwaj s capable of 
statistical expression, but which was ne\ ertheless real, if it was not 
of the marked character that the latter half of the eighteenth centurj 
had recorded In that period additional laiid had been secured for 
agnculture, and the output of crops and of livestock was also re 
sponsive to the slightest attention receis ed from the most nidi 
mentary “scientists’ or expCTimental breeders In the thirty years 
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prior to the Great IVar agncnlture was not only practised on an m 
tensive, as opposed to an extensive, basis but its supply of land vas 
actually decreasing, and the application of capital was only economic 
in directions other than those to which older farmers had grown 
accustomed Influences w ere at work which rendered the industry a 
far more complex busmess upon which to embark, but one from which 
it was still possible fonts folloirers to secure favourable returns 
The only steps taken to investigate our probable situation m the 
event of war breaking out had consisted m the appomtment m 
1901, of a Royal Commission to enquire into the food supply of the 
country As was seen m the Chapters on “Wheat”, its findings led 
to no preparation for such an eventuality, but certam fresh data 
relatmg to the consumption of cereals, were collected It was so 
often erroneously asserted that we produced only “one fifth of our 
food requirements”, that it may be well briefly to enumerate the 
quantities that were actually raised pnor to the war On the average, 
there were produced the following proportions of our total needs 
of wheat and flour, 21 per cent , of barley, 58 per cent , of oats, 
79 per cent , ofbeans, 72 percent ,ofpeas, 5$ percent .ofbecfand 
veal, 61 per cent of mutton and lamb, 54 per cent , of pigmeat, 
56 per cent , of butter (and marganne), 40 per cent , of cheese, 
20 per cent , of milk, 95 per cent , of eggs, 65 per cent IVhilst the 
consumptionper capul of cereals was very uniform, that of meat was 
increasmg — figures were published showing it to have been some 
1031b m 1877, and approximately 1201b m 1914 Concurrently, 
the quantity produced m the Umted Kingdom fell from 90 per cent 
in 1870 to the figures recorded above Our increased demands were 
being met from the ranches of the Southern hemisphere 

It will be observed that the origin of the behef that we only met 
one fifth of our food requirements lay m the fact that this was the 
proportion of wheat raised in the Umted Kingdom Of all the 
cereals together, we were producing almost exactly half — viz 49 3 
in 1913-14 In addition we annually imported some two miUioo 
tons of maize The sources of origin of these commodities were 
roughly as follows Half the imported wheat came from within t e 
Empire, the other cereals prmcipaUy from foreign countries as also 
did the bulk of fruit and vegetables, while less than one quarter o 
the imported meat was produced m our own Colomes In addition, 
we required large quantities of imported feedmg stuffs to raise our 
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home-grown supplies of meat The gross weight of food stuffs im 
ported or produced at home is, however, onlj one side of the ques 
tion, another point that calls for consideration is their comparatu e 
value as nutriment In regard to this a Committee, appointed by 
the Ro} al Society at the beginning of the war, calculated that m 
calorific value we produced 42 per cent of our total needs, but this 
figure was subsequently slightly amended as a result of fuller m 
V estigation The pre war monetar> \ alue of our imported food stuffs 
was m the neighbourhood of £200,000,000, of which two thirds went 
to foreign countries, our home products were valued at slightly ov er 
£170,000,000 The proportionate values of imported and home pro 
duced commodities had changed greatlj , even in the decades before 
the war, as can be seen from a Table published by Caird m 1878 
Then the value of all imported cereals was about£52, 000,000 — ml913 
this figure had become £85,000,000, those of other important articles 
were as follows, the 1913 values being placed in brackets wool 
£22,000,000 (£84,000,000), butchers’ meat £22,000,000 (£56,000,000), 
cheese and butter £14,000,000 (£81,000,000) Correspondmg sta 
tistics relativ e to the post war situation will be found upon p 528 
This, then, was the statistical position in a typical year before 
1914 "Whilst, how ev er, our requirements vv ere approximately known 
in adv ance and the sources of our supplies familiar to all, knowledge 
of the stocks of food m the country at any gn en time vs as generally 
lackmg, this side of our economic statistics being eventuallj im 
proved by State intervention during the war 

One IS inevitably drawn mto making compansons between the 
Napoleomc war and the Great War in their effects upon agriculture 
On both occasions we were techmcaHy blockaded, both times agri 
culture prospered durmg the period of hostilities, and both wars 
were succeeded by a penod of extreme depression There the analogj 
ceases for one hundred and twenty j ears ago we could, if necessarj , 
have been entirely self supporting m bread stuffs (without the earn 
paign to reduce consumption of wheat and the purchases abroad by 
Government agents), the population was mainly rural, and the 
State made no attempt directJj to control cultiv ation or to fix prices 
and regulate supplies On the other hand, after 1914agnculturebe 
came a matter of great interest to the nation and a source of anxiety 
to the Gov eminent which sought by ev ery possible means to direct, 
control and foster it 
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As the effects of the war on all the several legal and administrative 
aspects of the industry liave been covered under the appropriate 
headings m previous Chapters, it is proposed to confine the following 
pages to some account of the influence exercised by the Government 
upon the actual cultivabon and management of the land and of 
its control of the economic machinery involved m pnce-fixmg 
For this reason it is necessary to omit any account of the effects of 
the war upon our own overseas Dependencies and upon hostile and 
neutral countries It must, however, be pointed out that except in 
the case of sugar, there was never any real lack of essential food 
stuffs, but that distance and the time factor alone prevented ade 
quately protected convoys from importing normal quantities 
Luxury foods were of course drastically reduced m supply and many 
tropical and sub tropical products, in common with such bulky 
materials as timber, ceased to arrive The friendly and neutral 
nations m both hemispheres of the New World added largely, but 
not always altruistically, to their acreage under cereals, as did our 
own Colonies Even m November 1018 the ports and warehouses of 
this country contained larger supplies of wheat than they had ever 
held before The whole policy of the Government in connection with 
the increased home production of food was to use the latter as an 
insurance premium against the submarine blockade, for this purpose 
it was necessary to adopt every means, if necessary by frightening 
it, to persuade the nation at large to utilise each scrap of ground 
This policy of State control falls naturally under three separate 
heads — viz the actual steps taken to increase production, its effects 
upon farming practice, and the methods of price fixing The first 
feature, as representing a purely constructive effort, will be con 
sidered first 

To find a previous instance of the State directlj legislating m 
favour of a ploughing policy it is necessary to revert to the reign of 
Henry VHI, when similar steps were taken to redress a balance upset 
by the widespread introduction of sheep farming In the emergencies 
of subsequent centuries the free play of prices had always brought 
additional land under crops, this, of course, was the case m the 
previous European war when enclosure had run its course For over 
forty years prior to 1910 the area under the plough had been steadily 
declining the total loss m England and Wales amounting to up 
wards of 3,000,000 acres (see the accompanying illustration) The 
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resultant dunmution in staple crops had mainly fallen on wheat, 
as the larger diagram facing p. 500 shows. From an area of about 
3,500,000 acres in England and Wales, it had declined to a pre-war 
average of little more than half tiiat figure. The transference from 
arable to grass land had, of course, not been evenly distributed, and 
parts of East Anglia and the East Midlands still retained anything 
up to 80 per cent, of their cultiv ated area under the plough In other 
words, cereal farming was mainly confined to that part of the Bntish 
Isles m which climatic conditions afforded the best opportunity of 

Millions of acres 
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competmg with the foreign producer- Those diagrams (to be found 
in this volume) illustrative of the annual ramfall, the acreage under 
the plough and under wheat respectively, at once afford etndence 
that our land was being divergently farmed from economic necessity 
and not from free choice IVo generations which produced sue- 
cessivelylegislative, economic and climatic handicaps to be circuro- 
vented had left their indelible impression on the face of the country. 
Thousands of grazing fields in the Western and Midland counties of 
England remained to show what once had been — ^fields that still re- 
tained the ridges and furrows caused by centuries of ploughing 
The war commenced, as it had always been anticipated would be 

31 a 
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the case, when the bulk of harvest operations m Europe were com- 
pleted, and when, accordingly, we, m common with friend and foe, 
had our largest supplies of gram in hand In our case this repre- 
sented bread stuffs for at most some five months’ requu-ements, con 
sisting of ten weeks’ supply from our own resources and a similar 
quantity of imported wheat m warehouses and in millers’ hands In 
response to advice from the Board of Agriculture andalso, doubtless 
from an mtelligent anticipation of the course that prices would 
pursue, a much larger breadth of autumn wheat was sown in 191 4f— 
obviously at the expense of barley, as the diagram previously re 
ferred to shows The acreage harvested in 1915 was, indeed, the 
largest since 1892, and this was accomplished voluntarily Next 
year, however, the difficulties of the British farmer really com 
menced, and the area under wheat declined He had begim to feel 
the loss of labour recruited from the land, supplies of farm neces 
sanes were beginning to decline in quantity and rise m price, and, 
lastly, Government had assumed control of prices These combined 
causes led to his abandoning any concentration on the production of 
wheat, as he foresaw greater freedom from fixed prices in the case 
of the other two cereals That his anticipations were correct is shoivn 
by the course prices under Government control pursued m the next 
few years In 1917 he again added to the area under oats and barley, 
for the official policy of encouraging the greater production of wheat 
was delayed until little more than a retention of the 1916 acreage 
could be secured Arrangements were, however, put m tram for a 
very complete undertaking in the following year 

The submarine campaign reached its climax in the spring of 1917, 
and it was obvious that every additional acre under wheat would be 
of assistance, and that some hundreds of thousands might quite 
defimtely turn the scale in our favour, accordingly, a free hand was 
given to the Departments concerned, and they were instructed to 
secure the greatest possible outturn of all cereals at the succeeding 
harvest 

Centrally, a special branch of the Board of Agriealliire, 
the Food Production Department, was set up Locally, Agncultural 
Executive Committees earned out its enactments in each County, 
and the Irish and Scotch Boards of Agriculture were responsible for 
supervising a similar policy in their appropriate areas The newly 
created Department was charged with the duty of advancing, by 
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e\ erv means m its power (aided by the pro\’isions of the Defence of 
the Realm Act), the increased output of all fonns of home produced 
food This object might be achie\ed, m one direction, by the pro 
vision of fresh allotments, m another by the ad% ocac} of the con 
sumption of alternative forms of food, and, y et again, bj the con 
version of grass land to tillage The exact results ofthe latter scheme 
were known at the time to comparati\eIy few persons, although the 
public at large appreciated that much additional land had been 
placed under the plough As this is the first occasion upon which 
more than a cursory report relating to the results obtamed from the 
new arable land has been published, no excuse is needed for treating 
its economic features at some length The bulk of what follows was 
officiallj prepared at the time in question and relates solely to con 
ditions in England and Wales, as the Scotch and Irish Departments 
did not call for reports relatmg to the smaller areas of new land in 
their particular spheres of actuity 

The original aim of those responsible for directing the scheme was 
to break up the bulk of the three and a half million acres lost after 
1860, but this, from lack of personnel and of materials, was soon 
modified, and a figure of two and a half million acres n as substituted, 
as representing a more feasible task Quotas were then fixed, based 
in most instances on the proportions borne bj arable and grass in 
each Count> in the year 1875, and Executne Committees were in 
structed to lay their plans accordingly These quotas necessarily 
^a^led greatlv, in general, the arable Counties had relati\el> much 
smaller tasks set them than had those in the West of England The 
dotted Ime m the diagram on the next page represents the division 
between arable and grass in 1 875, and therefore affords an indication 
of each Count} s aim It will be noticed that Lancashire and 
Cheshire had, in 1917, alread} under the plough larger areas than m 
the earlier jear, these two Counties thus afforded the onl} exoep 
tions to the statement that the plough land had decreased in the 
preceding fort} } ears In their case the presence of a dense popula 
tion had led to the formation of numerous market gardens and they 
had also become great producers of potatoes 

It soon became apparent that both labour and machinery were 
insufficient to compass the ends in \iew, and, despite the driving 
force exerted from headquarters, Couat\ Committees could not 
alwa} s be made to see ey e to ej e with the officials whose business it 
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■vras to carry through the policy. In these circumstances it was no 
mean achievement to secure between June 4th, 1917, and the corre- 
sponding date in 1918, the breaking up of some 1,240,000 acres of 
grass in England and Wales The new arable land thus secured is 
marked m black on the accompanying diagram, which shows that a 
few Counties, notably certain of the^\e!sh, did succeed in attaining 
the position thej had occupied in 1875, others, especially those 
situated on heavy land in the South and m the Slidlands, onlj 
secured a fraction of the new land it was intended they should ha\ e 
had under the plough The means emploj ed to attam e^ en this 
limited accomplishment necessitated much improvisation Neither 
ploughs, tractors, horses nor men were at first available m anjdhmg 
like sufficient quantities The first two were imported by the thou 
sand from the United States, horses and harness were bought bj the 
Department (frequently in competition with the Army), and low 
category recruits, ciNuhan substitutes, soldiers on lengthy furlough, 
pnsoners of war, and, finallj, women were engaged as workers Nor 
could the orgamsation rest when it had secured the means of break 
mg up grass land, it was essential that fertilisers, reapers and 
bmders, and e\en binder twine, should be a^allable m quantities 
corresponding to the large acreage broken 
Executive Committees had to select land m their districts which 
they considered suitable for con\ ersion, and, m the event of a refusal 
by any occupier to break a proportion of this grass, they then had 
the power themsehes to enter the land, and, with their own imple 
ments, to carr> out the operation They could also termmate 
tenancies, or direct landlords to do so It was mentable, m the 
circumstances attending tlie w hole campaign, that manj thousands 
of acres of totallj unsuitable grass were converted, and that owmg 
to lack of skill on the part of the workers good fields were often 
rendered unfit for further ciilti\ation But it must also be remem 
bered that an aggregate of at least a million acres of excellent arable 
land was obtained, and that mistakes were alwaj s commented upon, 
whereas successes w ere ignored by interested parties All are familiar 
with instances of inexperienced persons bemg sent to break up fields 
of miserable grass with inefiiaent implements, of the advice of those 
with local know ledge being ignored, or of the operations bemg de- 
layed until the late spring But it is certam that, in the light of the 
economic situation then existmg, e\ erythmg done was justified The 
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expenses were enormous — both the horse-ploughing and the tractor 
ploughing schemes were run at a heavy loss — and after November 
1918 the horses and machinery were perforce sold for prices that 
compared ill with those at which they had been purchased All this 
IS now admitted, but he would have been a foolhardy person who, 
in the winter of 1917-18, had hdvised against the policy of State 
intervention with the cultivation of the land The grass once broken, 
comparative freedom of cropping was permitted to individual 
farmers and no attempt was made to assign any exact proportions 
betw een the different cereal and root crops — all were vitally wanted 
So long as the new land was sown and adequately tended, the regula 
tions of the Department were adjudged to be met Surpnse was 
often expressed at the time by travellers that little in the way of 
additional plough land was visible Apart from the obvious fact that 
this new arable only represented an addition of some 10 per cent to 
the old, there was another reason, the bulk of the former was situ 
ated, not m the valleys, where the majority of railway lines run, but 
on the lighter uplands away from the eyes of passengers bj tram 
This was frequently attributable to the action of farmers who pre 
ferred voluntarily to sacrifice poorer land, as well as to inability on 
the part of Committees to tackle the w ork often involved by the 
heavier soils 

We have seen the quantity of land that was transferred to the 
plough , what, it may be asked, was produced from it’ On this point 
very full information is now available in the shape of a report com 
plied at the time m question and based on complete data received 
from the Coimties themselves The sixty one Agricultural Executiv e 
Committees were requested in August of 1918 to furnish the Board 
of Agnculture with particulars of the croppings and yields from the 
permanent grass land broken up for the harvest of that year, based 
on a complete parish record for every 5000 acres converted Reports 
were received from all but three geographical Counties — these being 
the areas selected for purposes of comparison Some 78,000 acres 
out of a total of just 1,246,000 broken up came under review, of 
which 73,000 were in England and 5000 in ^\ales, whilst the jnefcfc 
from some 8795 fields, situated in more than 600 parishes, were 
analysed This gives an average of thirteen selected parishes in every 
County and of fourteen fields to each parish throughout Englan 
and Wales As in the majority of cases persons making the report 
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were responsible for one, or at the most two, parishes, the completed 
summaries represented the combined judgment of a large body of 
men — a number sufficiently large in fact to nullify the effects of a 
few extra\ agant or pessimistic estimates In the following pages the 
term “old arable", strictlj speaking, represents “all” arable and 
should, statisticallj , be assumed to include the new in addition, but 
even if the Reporters of the Board m their ordmarj annual in 
vestigations allowed for the presence of the new land, this would 
ha\ e had little bearmg on the figures thej produced 

Emphasis must be laid on the fact that these estimates of juelds 
were made before harvest, and w ere based on what might reasonably 
belooked for on threshing out xmder normal weather conditions The 
incessant rams and gales of September and October, however, play ed 
ha\ oc with standing crops, and delayed har\ estmg to such an extent 
as to reduce the ynelds in certain Counties by as much as 20 per cent 
when threshing e^ entually took place This was the subject of em 
phatic interpolations by nearly every Committee On the other 
hand, the yields of all crops m England and Wales in 1918 were well 
abov e the av erage, and due allowance must be made for this factor 
when appraising the value of that portion gwwn evclusirely on one 
particular class of land 

Briefly to summarise the mam results, it would appear that the 
\ lelds of wheat and oats m England and Wales on new arable land, 
whilst equal to the ten y ear a\ erage were slightly below those ob 
tamed on old arable land, and that of barley was only mediocre 
Potatoes and roots y lelded returns above the average, and the other 
cereals showed tendencies to no wide divergence from it The total 
area of wheat grown on new land was about 200 000 acres, of oats 
850,000 acres and of barley 75,000 acres The remaining area was 
probably divided up approximately as follows potatoes, 32,000 acres, 
turmps and mangolds 5000 acres, beans, 14,000 acres, peas, 15,000 
acres, rye, 14,000 acres, dredgecom SOOOacres Other crops, such as 
mustard, market garden produce and a small, but unavoidable, area 
of btire fallow accounted for the balance of the 1,246,000 acres 

Only in the case of the three major cereals were the ‘ samples" 
reported on sufficientlv large to juslifx raising the figures by County 
areas in order to obtain a weighted a^ erage for England and Wales 
as a whole , the yields from all other crops were confined to a simple 
av erage relatmg to the acreage actualU reported on 
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The normal propoitjons borne by the three pnncipal cereal crops 
m England and Wales were, at that time, as follows wheat, 32 per 
cent , oats, 40 per cent , barley, 28 per cent , and under stress of srar 
conditions 37, 41, and 22 per cent respectively, but, on the newly 
broken land only, they b^ame wheat, 19 per cent , oats, 74 per 
cent , barley, 7 per cent With a few notable exceptions, this order 
held good throughout the Counties but m Cornwall, Gloucester, 
Huntingdon, Monmouth, Somerset and Worcester, the pre 
dominant position was accorded to wheat, oats occupying less than 
half the total area under cereals 

It IS at once obvious, by a glance at the accompanying maps that 
the yield of cereals was mainly detennmed by their position with 
reference to a line drawn from the Humber to the Bristol Channel 
In other words, it follows that the arable areas did less well than 
those having a higher percentage of grass Two possible causes 
suggest themselves, (a) that the area of grass available for breaking 
up was much larger, and therefore the selection of good land was 
facilitated, m such Counties as Warwick, 3fonmouth and Cornwall 
as compared with Norfolk, Essex and Kent, or (h) that the rainfall 
during some critical penod of the Spnng was deficient over the East 
Midlands and the South East coast Therewashttleevidenceforthe 
latter suggestion, however, as precipitation was almost normal, and 
the bulk of the wheat, at any rate, was autumn sown Itis, of course, 
a possible factor to be reckoned with m the case of spnng sown oats, 
but in the majonty of cases the first explanation is the true one, for 
tens of thousands of acres of nch grass were broken in the West of 
England, while smaller quantities of poor land, previously considered 
unfi t for the plough, were so treated m the East For all the cereals 
taken together, the South Eastern group (Surrey, Kent and Sussex) 
afforded a striking example of paucity of yield, and there was also 
another well defined area, compnsing the Counties of Leicester, 
Northampton, Bedford and Buckingham, where a return much 
below the average was obtained Wales stands in a class by itself, 
many of the recorcfetf yreMs bemg* acCtraiVy AigAer tksa iilwtsr nf 
best English Counties A perusal of the successive numbers of ‘ Agri 
cultural Statistics” shows that a far larger proportion of grass Ian 
had been ploughed up in Wales prior to 1917 than had been the case 
in England, e g , out of 64,000 acres broken for the season 1915-16 
in England and Wales no less than 42,000 had to be credited to the 



Map 1 Yield of wheat on new and old aratle in 1918 

Counties shaded and unshaded represent respcctiTely those which produced jields on 
new arable below or above those on the old land ‘Vertical hues indicate areas Ccoco 
which no reports were received 
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latter country, and there was an additional 41,000 acres m the sub 
sequent j ear It is therefore possible that the expenence gained m 
cropping such land previouslj had borne fruit by the season of 1918 
In England, new arable land m the following Counties ga\e juelds 
abo\ e those obtained from old arable for all three cereals — Lanca 
shire, Monmouthshire, Worcestershire and the North and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire 

Over 14,000 acres of wheat were reported on as grown on con 
\ erted grass land in everj Count> except Cumberland, Westmorland 
and Radnor ^^’hllst the tendencies abo% e commented on are at once 
apparent on consultmg Map 1 , jet it is impossible to draw a fixed 
line of demarcation, as in the case of oats and barley, on either side 
of which success or comparative failure could be anticipated There 
were only two distncts in which the jneld from several adjacent 
Counties was consistently good The first compnsed Lancashire and 
the two larger Hidings of Yorkshire, together with Derbyshire and 
the second Hampshire, Dorset and Wiltshire Suffolk and Essex 
provided the onlj instance of a yield of one of the three mam cereals 
from new arable in the Eastern half of the countrj exceeding that 
obtained from the old land, and the South Eastern group the most 
important example of failure to obtam e\ en a moderate rate of 
On the old land the highest jaelds m England were found m Kent 
(86 2 bushels), Durham (89 1 bushels), Stafford (86 4 bushels), Dorset 
(36 5 bushels), the lowest in Huntingdon (28 3 bushels), Warwick 
(29 6 busheb), Bedford (30 l bushels) and Jlonmouth (30 2 bushels) 
whilst on the newly broken land the four best juelds were secured m 
Cornwall (38 5 bushels), Dorset (43 2 bushels) Monmouth (37 9 
bushels), and North Ridmg of Yorkshire (39 5 bushels), the lowert 
m Sussex (18 3 bushels), Buckingham (19 3 bushels) Surrey (22 a 
bushels) and Huntmgdon (23 8 bushels) Although the individua 
County areas reported on in W ales were small, j et in the aggregate 
it IS obvious that the general conditions fa\ oured a high yield there 
as most Counties exceeded 32 bushels to the acre The highest 
recorded in any one Countj was at the rate of 80 bushels on eig 
acres of land in Gloucestershire, the second highest instance being 
found in Northamptonshire, where sixteen acres were referred to « 
ha\Tng produced at the rate of 70 bushels The mstances of comp e e 
failure were not numerous Somerset and Cornwall would appear o 
have grown wheat on new arable land to the greatest extent 




Map 2 Yield of oats on new and old arable in 1918 
Counties shaded and unshaded represent respectively those which produced jnelds 
on new arable below or abos e those on the old land Vertical lines indicate areas from 
which no reports were receiv ed 
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Oats, easily the predominant crop on neiily broken grass land 
were grown m every County m England and Wales, of which the 
yields from some forty five thousand acres were analysed As a crop 
they were, generally speaking, either very good or very bad the 
ultimate yield appearing to depend too often upon the area of the 
fields which had produced no crops, or at the most 5-10 bushels per 
acre Certain Counties attained yields on some hundreds of acres at 
the rate of 50 and 60 bushels, onjy to have their averages reduced to 
a little over 30 by the inclusion of a similar area giving 10 or 12 
bushels In all, it would appear that at least 12,000 acres of oats 
produced no return from the seed put into the ground This is not a 
large figure compared with the total acreage soivn on new land, but 
in conjunction with a larger area of partial failures, it assumes con 
siderable importance Where causes were assigned by Crop Reporters 
for complete or partial failures the blame was most frequently at 
tached to “wireworms’ or ‘ leather jackets”, occasional reference 
being made to “lack of cultivation”, “bad farming”, or “unsuitable 
soil” In this connection attention should be drawn to the case of 
Hertfordshire, where 226 acres, out of a total of 1222 acres reported 
upon, failed completely and were resown with barley That the re 
turn for England as a whole was over 40 bushels per acre is explained 
by the fact that the heaviest yields were foimd m those Western 
Counties which grew the largest acreages, the lighter yields being 
obtained from the smaller areas of oats produced m the Eastern half 
of the country On the old arable the highest yields were found m 
Pembroke (50 5 bushels), Lincoln (60 5 bushels), Norfolk (48 4 
bushels), Cambridgeshire (48 8 bushels), the lowest in Yorkshire 
West Biding (34 8 bushels), Gloucester (36 9 bushels), Oxfordshire 
(35 7 bushels), Warwick (36 0 bushels) On the new land the highest 
occurred m Pembroke (67 9 bushels), Cumberland (50 1 bushels), 
Dorset (49 7 bushels), and Stafford (48 6 bushels), the lowest m 
Surrey (27 4 bushels), Leicester (29 3 bushels), Huntingdon (29 6 
bushels) and Hertford (30 0 bushels) Yields at the rate of 100 
bushels per acre were referred to in the Holland Division of Lincoln 
shire (20 acres), of 96 bushels in the North Riding of Yorkshire (18 
acres), 92 bushels in Suffolk, 90 bushels in Worcester and Cumber 
land, whilst individual instances of 70 bushels appeared m the re 
ports of nearly every County .. 

Barley was a uniform crop, but, with the exception of the sma 



Map 3 Yield of barley on new and old arable in 1918 

Counties shaded and unshaded represent respectively those which produced yields 
on new arable below or above those on the old land \ ertical lines indicate areas 
from which no reports were received 
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area in Wales and another in the North of England, a disappointing 
one -with regard to weight of yield The three Ridings of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire and Nottinghamshire produced crops well above the 
average, but the areas reported on were small Norfolk, Wiltshire 
and Gloucester grew barley lately, but nowhere was the yield up 
to the average Although the yields in Wales were high, yet again 
the areas reported on were very small and will not justify close com 
panson The cumulative evidence, however, certainly points to the 
favourable conditions obtaming there The umformity of this crop 
IS demonstrated when it is stated that no yield over a rate of 43 
bushels was found, and no important case of failure was commented 
upon by any Reporter 

Yields of other crops were as folloivs, the figures m brackets re 
ferring to those obtained from the old arable land beans 27 5 
bushels (29 4 bushels), peas 26 9 bushels (27 5 bushels), dredge com 
36 5 bushels (85 7 bushels), rye 17 7 bushels (not recorded), linseed 
18 5 bushels (not recorded), buclnvheat 20 0 bushels (not recorded) 
potatoes 7 1 tons (6 6 tons), mangolds 28 8 tons (20 6 tons), turnips 
and swedes 19 0 tons ( 18 2 tons) The beans, peas and mustard were 
grown almost exclusi » ely m Lincolnshire and Cambndgeshire, whilst 
the dredge com was practically confined to the South West of the 
country More than half the area of rye was grown on light soil m 
Norfolk, where the yield was naturally very low — only a little over 
11 bushels to the acre 



Chapter XXIII 

BRITISH AGRICULTURE IN PEACE AND ^^AR 

(continued) 

Broad results of the ploughtng op pobcj technical reports on new land increased 
supplies of home produced food the war and livestodi numbers further schemes for 
securing more food from our own resources prices ofagncultura) products dunng the 
war consumers cersus producers price fixing comparison with conditions dunng the 
Napoleonic ^\ar profits dunng the Great Mar modifications in agncuitural practice in 
times of depression the cattle embargo 

These, then, tneived from the farmer’s standpoint, were the broad 
results of the State policy From that of the nation it has been cal 
culated that some two to tliree lUiIUoa tons of cargo space were, by 
such means, made available for tbe transport of troops and mimi- 
tions of war, but the potential \alue of this relief was not actually 
utilised in the case of wheat, as imports were maintained at a very 
high level throughout the whole period The particular branch of the 
Board of Trade charged with allocating space for imports m the 
order of their importance, and with reference to their cubic contents, 
must, however, have been grateful for the increased home produo 
tion of oats and barley From the agriculturist’s point of nen the 
whole policy involved an unnecessary disturbance, but in the winter 
of 1917-lS neither the nation at large nor the farmer was in a 
position to judge of the dangers of the situation, and those to whom 
the duty of safeguarding the food supply of the kingdom was dele 
gated were justified m all the steps they took It was subsequently 
claimed that if even half crops had been secured from the new 
arable land, such a return would have been advantageous to the 
morale of the people, as it was, the new land as a whole produced an 
average outturn Even involved calculations to amve at the net 
results of the food production campaign gav e evidence that, on 
balance, a gam was registwed For, as G Udnj Yule has pointed 
out, if the loss of meat and milk entailed by the conversion of plough 
land be set against the gam m wheat and potatoes (confining the 
enquiry to the four commodities pnacipallj affected), on a common 
food value basis, the operation can be shown to have added materi 
ally to the gross quantity of nutriment available for the people 

VF 3* 
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In the spring of 1918 a diagram iHustrating what had been ac 
complished by the food production campaign was issued and led to 
considerable misunderstanding It showed that in the year 1916-17 
we had been self supporting in bread stuffs for a period equivalent to 
eleven weeks, that the following year this figure had been raised to 
thirteen weeks and that for the cereal year 1918-19 we should be 
able to meet our requirements for no less than forty weeks The last 
figure was cavilled at, for, as was shown in the event, we succeeded 
in raising our normal figure of ten weeks’ supply to barely eighteen 
The explanation lay m the fact that the per caput consumption of 
bread in the last mentioned year u as assumed to have been reduced 
to Its lowest possible limit, and that both considerable dilution of the 
loaf with barley, maize, nee and other substitutes had been earned 
to an extreme point, and the rate of extraction of flour to have been 
extended still further, the whole of the tail com was also to be in 
eluded as human food with a corollary that our livestock would have 
been sacrificed Under such conditions we might have existed for 
four fifths of the year on our own cereal supplies, but we could oot 
have continued to wage the war almost mdefimtely on these condi 
tions, as the Germans would have been enabled to do by their policy 
of concentration on potatoes and pigs 


Percentage of home production of cereals to total supply 
in the United Kingdom from 1918 14 to 1922-28 



Wheat 

Bailey 

Oats 

Beans 


All 

cereals 

1913-14 

212 

561 

78 9 

72 0 

SoT 

49 3 

191+-15 

23 7 

70 5 

78 9 

74 4 


aa4 

1915-16 

26 2 

54 1 

824 

770 


Oi 6 


20 6 

707 

845 

772 


oij 4 

1917-18 

30 5 

75 4 

87 5 

83 7 


o2 8 

1918 19 

34 1 

744 

93 2 

93 0 



1919-20 

246 

671 

89 9 


* 


1920-21 

22 3 

687 

87 6 




1921-22 

26 3 

649 

87 2 




1922-23 

23 6 

59 4 

85 6 


1 

' 


• No figuivsai’ailaWf for 


Although a proposed further continuation of the ploughing up 
scheme was stopped the moment hostilities ceased, and arrange 
ments were at once made to permit of the reconversion to gras 
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(^here necessary, compensation being paid for the loss entailed by 
the onginal operation) the decision was taken that it would be well, 
from the technical point of view, to secure a further report upon the 
yields of the new plough land in 1919 Committees, therefore, 
furnished the Board with information relative to the second year’s 
croppmg on this land, for which period County summanes will be 
found m the Appendix, side b> side with those relating to the pre 
nous > ear Although, omng to weather conditions, the yield of all 
crops was abnormally low in 1919, yet those on the new arable gave 
relatis elj better results than in 1918, as the folloinng figures for 
England and ^Vales demonstrate Expressed as percentages of the 
jnelds on the old arable, those on the new had been in 1918, for 
wheat, 93 l.forbarlej, 88 8 and for oats, 98 5, but in 1919 the corre- 
sponding \ alues were 98 9, 96 5 and 102 8 The ynelds per acre were, 
of course, slightly lower in the second year, but all were brought up 
practicalK to the standard level, and oats on new land actually pro- 
duced heavier crops than on the old The distribution of heavy and 
light returns nas, m 1919, subject to no such strict definition as nas 
witnessed in 1918, but the West Midlands continued to secure the 
best results, and the South Eastern Counties had the lowest yields 
Butof wheat, better jnelds were obtained in the extreme South West 
and in Norfolk, Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, whilst oats tended 
to transfer their worst outturns from East Anglia to the Cormsh 
peninsula Exact comparisons between the various Counties should 
be embarked upon wnth great care, as the acreages concerned m the 
reports w ere sometimes small, but the results as a whole afford an 
interesting sidelight on the impro\ements effected in unfa\ourable 
circumstances The balance between the different crops on the new 
land had been considerably modified in 1919, the area under wheat 
being greatlj added to, and that under oats reduced, until both 
stood at some half million acres In 1919, root crops again proved 
svccesflv] on the ijeTr^iahJe 

In 1918 questions had been directed to the Executive Committees, 
asking for their \'iews upon the different methods of ploughmg and 
cultivating employed, the incidence of pests, and, in general, to 
what causes they attributed their successes or failures The replies 
received were \ ery conflicting, but it must be remembered that at 
least four factors were involved — ^the date at which the work was 
undertaken, the nature of the soil, the subsequent climatic condi- 

3* * 
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tions, and, lastly, the actual processes employed Obviously, no 
hard and fast rule for securing uniform results from heavy clay or 
from light sandy soils could be evolved It was very apparent that 
the former type of land benefited greatly from a previous summer 
fallow, and numerous instances of failure were recorded from districts 
which had been compelled to delay ploughing until seed time, the 
turf not being thoroughly destroyed in consequence On light land, 
also, the yield of spring com was generally heavier when autumn 
ploughing and harrowing had been carried out, but much depended 
on the thorough consolidation of the soil — especially when mre 
worm or leather jackets were present The importance of the land 
presser and of the roller m this connection was very great, and 
striking instances of their effects were collected from all parts of the 
coimtry Steam ploughs, t^ain, showed to great advantage on the 
heavy land, and, m fact, whenever circumstances permitted of their 
use, proved superior to tractors This is doubtless mainly attributable 
to the fact that they were manned by experienced workers and, un 
like the tractors, were not frequently set merely to skim the surface 
of the land On the other hand, it must be borne m mind that the 
latter were always grossly overworked and frequently maltreated 
The application of hme and of artificial manures, although not 
essential, was mvanably shown to have been advantageous on both 
light and heavy land The Committees themselves admitted that a 
large proportion of the complete failures emanated from land that, 
either from altitude or lack of drainage, ought never to have been 
tackled The majority of the successes came from rich grass in heavy 
soil districts that had been broken up in good time, thoroughly 
worked, and that, consequently, tended to be immune from pests 
The many failures on the light lands of the Eastern half of the coun 
try were most frequently due to failure to secure a proper tilth fw 
spring sown corn In 1919 the new arable tended to coalesce wt 
the old, and the essential differences observable in its treatment weie 
not so apparent Thereafter, a general reversion to grass set in an 
the only large attempt at a re establishment of arable farming he 
came a thing of the past The actual increase of produce achieve 
by the ploughing policy (combined with the substitution of essentia 
cropsforthoseoflessimportance)canbeseenonp 502 ThisTabIe,o 
course, applies to England and Wales, and takes no account of t e 
yields of war tune allotments or of any plots of land below one eci^ 
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in extent; a continuation of it, extending up to the year 1932, ivill 
be found in the next Chapter. 



IVheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 
1021 

(qrs ) 

7.307.000 

8.465.000 

6.835.000 

7.165.000 
10,530,000 

7.076.000 

6.669.000 

8.722.000 

(qis) 

6.174.000 
*A28fiOO 

5.181.000 

5.535.000 

6 080/M0 

5.474.000 

6.335.000 

5.309.000 

(q«) 

9,554,000 

10.387.000 

10.411.000 

10.865.000 

14.339.000 

11417.000 

10.746.000 

10.033.000 

(tons) 

2.953.000 

2.858.000 

2.505.000 

3.341.000 
4,209 000 
2,733 000 

3151.000 
2.958 000 



Turnips and 
Swedes 

Mangolds 

Hay (from 
permanent and 
temporary grass) 

1914 

(tons) 

13,451,000 

(tons) 

7,919,000 

(tons) 

7,205400 

1015 

11,807,000 

7434 000 

6.587,000 

1916 

12,985,000 

7438 000 

8.638 000 

1017 

12,164,000 

8,482,000 

7460,000 

1918 

12,018,000 

8431,000 

6,766,000 

1919 

11,159,000 

6494,«)0 

5,186,000 

1020 

14,193,000 

7407,000 

8,211.000 

1921 

6 608,000 

6451,000 

5439,000 


It will be observed that the outturn of root crops was not affected 
to the extent that might reasonably have been anticipated; the ex* 
planation is that in several of the years nhen the acreage was re- 
duced, the yield per acre was fortunately raised Again, in the case 
of that important crop — the potato — only in one war year 'v^as the 
yield below the average, but that occurred when the area vas also 
the smallest for ten years; hence the shortage of 1916. The com- 
parative effects of the work of man and of nature are exemplified m 
the quantity of hay annually available , the efforts of the former cut 
do\vn the area of permanent grass r^er\'ed for this purpose by 
a million acres, but the drought of 1921, by reducing the rate of yic 
on the same class of land from an average of nearly 22 cwt. to t e 
acre to one of less than 16 cwt., affected the supply of hay far more 
than the reduction in area had done. The same results were also 
noticeable m the case of turnips and swedes. The work of man is, 
however, susceptible to influence from nature, as witness the ten 
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dency to sow additional areas of any gi^ en crop following a shortage, 
or to reduce the acreage after an abundant harvest. An oscillatory 
movement is thus produced which has an unfa\ curable effect upon 
pnces These fluctuations were accentuated after the war, and a slight 
surplus of any crop has often resulted in a too drastic cutting down 
of its area m the following 3 ear, to be succeeded m turn by an increase 
in the third season 

For many 3 ears before the n ar this country had found it necessarj 
to devote the bulk of its area, either dwectly or indirectly, to feeding 
Inestock — a practice which, from a stnctty economic standpoint, 
had much to commend it, but one that called for the mmimum ex- 
penditure of capital and labour. Indeed, the gross weight of food 
raised exclusnelv for h\estock in the United Kingdom exceeded 
many tunes over that de\ oted to human sustenance. How then did 
this branch of the industrj’ come through the war’ In the United 
Kingdom the numbers of hi estock % aried thus 


i 

Cattle I 

Sbeep 1 

1 

1914 ‘ 

12,143,000 1 

27336,000 

8,940,000 

191S 

12,132 000 1 

28,198,000 

1 8,784,000 

1916 

13 413,000 

28,771,000 

1 3,603,000 

isir 

12 346,000 1 

27,788,000 

2,989,000 

1916 

12 274 000 

26,981,000 

2,799,000 

1919 

12,434,000 

23,043,000 

2,914,000 

1020 

11,732,000 

23,332,000 

, 8,103,000 

1921 

11 857 000 

' 24,108 000 

1 8,623,000 


It will be seen that the head of cattle was well mamtained, 
despite the reports current as to undue slaughtering of calves, and 
despite also the activities of the Army purchasing agents But, after 
1919, when control was abandoned, prices of s eal rose rapidly, and 
large numbers of calves were killed, farmers bemg unwillmg to rear 
them as steers under such conditions. Dairy cows were more 
numerous shortly after the war than before it, and, as larger sup- 
pZies of feeding studs again became avaifabfe, the yield of nuik was 
quickly restored to its former level The reduction m the flocks of 
sheep was nothing new, as before the war it had become a recognised 
feature of the annual returns, when various explanations were bemg 
assigned to it, such as the increase m the numbers of Small Holdmgs, 
and the abnorman> low prices rulmg for wool and mutton. This 
mov ement was at first checked during the war period, but was then 
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accelerated and, ultimate!}', the total loss compared -mth the ten 
> ears before 1914 amounted to almost 30 per cent At all tunes the 
reduction had been more marked m the Midlands and m the Eastern 
Counties, and had least affected the moimtam flocks of W'ales and 
the North It was therefore apparent that sheep on arable land 
were especially susceptible to the prevailmg economic conditions 
The high prices rulmg for wool m 1920 caused a check m the fall, but 
the unique position occupied by this country in sheep rearing, as 
compared with Continental nations, had for the time been modified 
Pigs decreased m number durmg the war by nearly 30 per cent , 
but release from controlled prices, combmed with the acknowledged 
rapidity with which this form of livestock can be replaced, soon 
caused the losses to be made good In general, the great decline in 
the quantities of imported feeding stubs, especially of maize and 
cake, was of far greater moment to owners of livestock than was the 
msigmficant reduction m the outturn of hay and roots or the loss of 
access to a million and a quarter acres of grass Of maize, the im 
ports declined from about two and a half million tons a year to less 
than three quarters of a million tons m 1918-19, oil cake suffered a 
similar reduction, and the altered rate of extraction adverselj 
affected the supplies of millers’ offals The manufacture of cake was 
after 1918, to a large extent transferred to this country froni 
Germany and Holland as a by product of the marganne trade, so 
that the quantities of cake imported before and after the war are 
likely to form a misleadmg basis for comparison unless the supplies 
of raw materials, such as copra, palm kernels, and seed, are also m 
eluded The world produced abundant yields of all feedmg stuffs 
durmg the war j ears, once again it was lack of transport that forced 
a reduction m home consumption 

4Vhat the agricultural industry of this country did durmg the war 
has been briefly related In part voluntarily, and m part acting 
under dictation, it augmented the home grown supply of wheat by 
puttmg an extra million acres under that crop, and simultaneously 
increased the area under other cereals With a reduced personnel ^ 
mamtamed a larger area under the plo\^h and kept up its herds an 
flocks, although compelled to forego the bulk of its former supphw 
of imported feeding stuffs Additionally, a large percentage of the 
urban population became self supportmgm the matter of vegetables 
This was, m comparison with other belligerent countnes, an accom 
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piishment of which to be proud, but there are certain features re 
suiting from it that call for furthea: examination 
The success of the State’s agricultural policy in uar time led to 
the appearance of numerous schemes, b> the aid of which it w as held 
that the United Kingdom might in future be made m whole, or in 
part, self supporting in respect of its more vital food stuffs These 
suggestions ranged from level headed appeals for the compulsory 
retention of a part of the newly won arable land, to those, uttered 
by enthusiasts, aimmg at some eight or nine million acres under 
wheat alone The latter class of person nas, in theory, justified when 
he claimed that that area of wheat would (at normal rates of yield) 
feed the population, but he generally failed to appreciate some of 
the insuperable difficulties that stood m the way of his purpose For 
example, the maintenance of an adequate system of rotation would 
haie involved the conversion mto arable of practically all the grass 
land m the country Even if Scotland and Ireland were omitted, 
much of the land m the North and West of England is, from reasons 
of altitude and rainfall, unsuitable for the purposes m question, and 
the policy would have resulted m the formation of large farms — ^the 
very antithesis of State policy It would also have compelled the 
British farmer to adopt a revolutionary system of rearing h\ estock 
Lastly, It would have mvolved the permanent retention of State 
control, for nothing else could have fowed the continuation of a 
policy repugnant to the mdustry 

Reasons adduced by the advocates of these schemes were diverse, 
but the danger of another war was generally put in the forefront 
Such outbreaks as that witnessed from 1914 to 1918, however, occur 
at wide intervals (generallj some hundred years apart), and, as an 
insurance against starvation at a remote penod m the future, the 
annual premium demanded was excessive, especially when the 
possible developments that science may evolve m the meantime — 
either by making cheaper the raismg of cereals or by bringing nearer 
in pomt of time our sources of supply — are taken mto consideration 
A second advantage claimed for mcreased production at home was 
that more persons would find employment on the land Here the 
answer is that the bald statement is admitted hut the possible addi 
tion of many thousands of agncultural labourers to our rural 
population does not necessarily represent progress from a national 
standpoint Better prospects would await these same men as 
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practical farmers m our own Dependencies, where their presence 
would be far more desirable Lastly, it was urged that our balance 
of trade was upset by the high values of our imported agneultural 
products This argument, however, earned much greater weight in 
the closing years of the war and those that immediately succeeded 
it Before 1914 our trade as a whole, and with the aid of its invisible 
exports, approximately balanced, and, with the rapid decline m the 
values of wheat, wool and meat that occurred after 1920 (combined 
with recovery in our exports of coal, steel and other commodities) 
this position w as, in normal post war years, restored and food im 
ports were freed from the false stigma of being a heavy meubus 
upon trade This point was also entirely lost sight of by those 
writers in the press and elsewhere who pointed to our staggering 
bill for overseas wheat and other soil products in 1918 and the 
two followung years, they failed to consult the pre war Board of 
Trade Returns, and assumed that values, inflated to the extent of 
two and three hundred per cent , represented normal conditions 
The question of Protection trt'safasubsidy is discussed elsewhere, but 


it must be pointed out here that the policy of artificially maintaining 
a large area under cereals would have involved the application— 
tliat upon a most generous scale— of one or other of these methods 
Some of the schemes propounded were highly ingemous, and bad 
obviously been the subject of much thought All seized on the recog 
nised fact that both the weight and value of the produce fro® ® 
given area under the plough greatly exceed those from a corre 
spondmg grass acreage, and that it is a wasteful process to rear In® 
stock for meat producing purposes on food that might be direc J 
beneficial to human beings But all perforce ignored the predilection 
of British farmers (forced on them by the events of the three previous 
generations) for an essentially ‘ safe” system of agnculture, anda n 
assumed that the economic conditions rulmg in 1918 to 1920 wo 
continue indefimtely, and that high farming would, therefore, e a 
permanent source of profit The most popular suggestion was t a 
we should be made absolutely free from the necessity of importing 

a single quarter of foreign wheat, but in this case the fallacious a^u 
ments advanced have already been exposed Others recommen 
to the British fanner the example of Germany, by pomtmg ^ 
the doubling of our arable area would place us on a level wit 
German people, provided that, at the same time, we copied t 
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nation in technical practice We must accordingly increase our ap 
plication of artificial manures, adopt rural co operation, orgamse 
mdespread facilities for the provision of credit, and add greatly to 
our scientific and educational equipment These steps, it was held, 
nould, m conjunction with a measure of direct State assistance, 
greatly increase our outturn of soil products, but would not, of 
course, free us from the obligation to import a large percentage of 
our wheat requirements This plan was a perfectly feasible one, but 
in practice it n ould have called for the frequent presence of Govern 
ment officials on e\ ery farm to ensure that the area under the plough 
iras maintained (for a State assisted policy n ould not alone hai e 
guaranteed this), and that some predetermined standard of good 
husbandry n as being obseri ed 

^Mien compansons are effected between German and British 
farms it is too often forgotten that the soil and climatic conditions 
fa\ our large areas of this country, and that the weight of manure 
applied per acre of land m each country is not necessanlj a criterion 
as to the standard of farming, but rather of the requirements of the 
different soils, the same argument applies to compansons between 
expenditure on rural education To set side by side, on a comparative 
output basis, the whole farmed area of Germany and that of Great 
Bntam is apt to prove misleading for one is comparing an arable 
with a grassland system If, however, the Eastern Counties of 
England alone are compared with Germany on any basis — such as 
that of output or of labour employed, it will be found that this 
country has nothing to fear Temperamentally, the German farmer 
was m the past prepared to submit to the dictates of his rulers m 
return for forms of assistance which bis more independent British 
colleague preferred to go ^Vlthout, whilst at the same time pursumg 
his own course — a course less laborious and one which involved 
smaller risks 

Other plans involved the cropping of certain areas according to 
rule, the proposers of which, arguing from the acknowledged fact 
that a group of some half dozen East Anglian Counties was pro 
ducing its share (on an acreage basis) of the total food requirements 
of the Umted Kmgdom, suggested a wide extension of arable famung 
on prescribed lines The determining factors were “ the quantities of 
starch equivalent derived from wheat, potatoes, miik and meat” 
Certain North-Western districts, when analysed on these lines, could 
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be shown to be producing almost their quota in the shape of milk aad 
meat, and would therefore have been spared a drastic ploughing 
programme, but the greater part of the Midlands was to have been 
mvited to return to this form of cultivation, and to produce beef and 
mutton from animals fed mainly on roots That a greater supply of 
food stuffs in general would have resulted is not questioned, but here 
the previous objections held equally good 

Fmally, the nation itself was asked to co operate with the farmer 
by adoptmg a fresh dietary, for, by concentratmg on the raising of 
pigs and potatoes, the consumption of bread stuffs, it was pointed 
out, could be drastically reduc^ The creation of a permanently en 
larged acreage under potatoes and their partial substitution, m a 
prepared form, for the wheaten loaf, together with the doubling or 
trebling of the numbers of pigs, nould it was urged, at one and the 
same time reduce our foreign indebtedness and lay the foundations 
for a reserve m case of war Both pigs and potatoes are susceptible 
to rapid increase m emergency, and their rate of production per acre 
is high, but apart, once more, from the element of compulsion, tins 
last suggestion contained the fatal claim that the State could dictate 
to the populace what it should eat m tunes of peace Even if the 
prescribed diet were palatable to the bulk of the nation— which is 
extremely questionable — the mere fact tliat freedom of choice was 
absent would in normal tunes preclude such a scheme from being at 
tempted In times of emergency a Go\ ernment can do what it likes 
both with the cultivation of the land and in the matter of the people s 
dietary , but the possibility of war at some distant time would ne\ er 
persuade the nation to alter its habits in tunes of peace 

The plea on behalf of State granaries sometimes put forward be 
fore the war was, of course, not reiterated whilst hostilities lasted 
but m 1922 it was agam revived The practical difficulties and ex 
pense involved in the purchase and storage of even a few months 
supply of wheat had tunes out of number been shown to outweig 
any possible advantages such a scheme might confer It would hai e 
taken several 5 ears to effect the purchase of one year s supply , an 
the process might seriously have affected prices the cost of erecting 
granaries would have been very great — nearly forty years ago it was 
estimated that se% en and a half million pounds would be required-" 
and their maintenance and staffing would have been an additiona 

expense Techmcal objections of a similar nature were present in t e 
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suggestion, made more than once, that a boimtj of half a crown 
a sack should be paid to millers for storing flour up to a certain 
mmunum quantity 

After 1920 direct appeals to the individual cultuator, coupled 
vath explanatory tables of new cropping 55 stems, ceased, and the 
Government itself took steps to perpetuate war practices in our 
sj stem of agnculture As the safeguardmg of the wheat supply was 
avowedlj the prmcipal object of State mte^^ ention, consideration of 
the pohcj m% olved in the Com Production and Agnculture Acts was 
discussed in. the appropnate Chapter, but the view that a contmua 
tion of State aid and of State control m times of peace was a mistake 
must again be firmlj expressed Burke's words on this subject 
should not be forgotten, for be declared that “it is a perilous thing 
to try experiments on the farmer — on the farmer whose capital is 
far more feeble than commonlj is imagined, whose trade is a very 
poor one, for it is subject to great nsks and losses” After 1918 ex- 
penments were tried, and not onl> met with no success but caused 
disaffection and rancour 

Peculiar in being the onI> European belligerent to mcrease, during 
hostilities, her supplies of home-produced food, theUmted Kingdom, 
unlike other countries also came through the war with moderate 
recourse to the ratiomng of food stuffs, bread, in particular, if its 
quahty was slightly lowered, was unlimited in quantity But if 
quantities were subject to no restramt, prices were, and agriculture 
suffered from this form of supervision at least to the same extent as 
other industries Being responsible for the supplj of food stuffs, the 
Government adopted a threefold scheme In the first place, as has 
been related, it used every possible means to add to the home output , 
secondly, it assumed control of imports, admitting oalj those 
articles that it held to be essential, and then only m just sufficient 
quantities , and, lastlj , it made possible the purchase of both home 
and foreign produce bj fixing wholesale and retail prices 

In respect to this last feature, agnculture occupied a pecuhar 
position The ^Iimstrj of Food was charged with safeguarding the 
interests of the consumer, and was a more powerful body than the 
Board of Agnculture (not until 1919 also to become a Jlinistry), 
which was essentiallj the representative of producing mterests As a 
result, there was a certain amount of truth in the statement, so often 
heard, that the old ni airy between town and country was resulting 
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in. a distinctly fa\ Durable bias being manifested towards the former 
by the edicts of the Food Controller Not only was the pnce of what 
the agncultunst sold determmed fay the Jlimstry of Food, but also 
of much that he bought, so that after 1916 little opportumty 
occurred of making profits on the scale that still obtained m many 
other industries Again, not thoroughly organised, and being also far 
more numerous than other tvpes of producers, the farmers were un 
able to combine effects ely for the purpose of securing a hearmg 
Representatii es of less important industries often succeeded m their 
dealmgs wnth Go^ emment departments where agncultunsts failed 
The value of this temporary co operation can still be seen m certam 
trades — a co operation between manufacturers, merchants and 
retailers that led to their mutual advantage and protection The 
results, mdeed, might ha\e been observed for some j ears in the mam 
tenance of prices which subsequent circumstances did not warrant 

As was pointed out m the Chapteron Statistics, it is extraordmanly 
difficult to compare the profits or losses of the industry as a whole 
or even of any particular branch of it, by compiling two index 
numbers, one to show the fluctuations m the pnce of the articles 
purchased, and the other corresponding movements in those sold 
Speaking m very mde terms it is, howe\ er, certam that the cereal 
raiser made considerable profits m 1915 and 1916 while wages and 
outgoings on matenals were still relatively low, and that m the latter 
years of the war there was greater scope for the milk and meat pro 
ducer, with occasional opemngs to secure exceptional returns from 
such crops as potatoes The accompanying Table (prepared from 
publications of the IVImistry of Agnculture) shows the fluctuations m 
the prices of all the principal commodities sold by Bntish fanners 
from 1914 to 1922 , it is continued for the period 1923 to 1932 in the 
last Chapter of the book 

It must be remembered that all the commodities involved were 
subject to the pnce regulations of the Ministry of Food or of its de 
pendent bodies, that a free market did not exist for the raajonty o 
them after the autumn of 1916, and that decontrol was only gradua y 
earned out subsequently to 1919 It is useless attemptmg arbitrsnJy 
to accoimt for the v anations in the increases sanctioned, as so man) 
factors existed to influence the decisions of those concerned There 
was, for instance, the quesbon of the possibility of obtaining alter 
native supplies from near at hand neutral coimtnes, the comparative 
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Changes in the prices of agricultural produce in the years 1914-22 
as compared with the average of the years 1011-13 (= 100) 



amount of the labour bills m raising different forms of food stuffs, 
and the uncertain e'^enses of feeding livestock. No officaal, Tvhether 
permanent or temporary, had had previous experience of the dif- 
ficulties attendant on the process of price-fixing, and no figures ^ve^e 
available for estimating costs of production. In the words of Lord 
Ernie, 

In normal times, varjing tales, determined by the play of local markets, 
make the necessary adjustment between distnct and district. Now fiat 
rates had to be fixed, and what was one man's meat was another man’s 
poison One man imgbt get too much, another too little. Everyone 
knows, for example, that the cost of producing a quarter of wheat differs 
not only m each Count} , but on nearly every farm and on nearly every 
field The outstanding question which persistently recurred was, how fat 
prices should be regulated to stimulate production or in the interests of 
consumption 

It has been shown that, m the long run, the consumers’ interests — 
when poised against those of the rural producer — were looked upon 
as paramount, as in fact they had been for many years The dia- 
grammatic representation of the prices of w heat, barley and oats for 
the last hundred and fifty years (see p. 387), when the periods cover- 
ing the two European wars are compared, exhibits strikingly the 
varying effects of controlled jwices and of a free market. In 1801 
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■wheat reached an average of 119^. the quarter, and in 1812 actually 
126^ (many sales, of course, being effected at prices well above these 
levels), but the corresponding figure during the Great War never 
exceeded 81s The fact that the Government, from 1917 to 1920, was 
paying for foreign -nheat landed in our ports sums above the pnces 
current in the French war was one of the sources of irritation to the 
British farmer. The diagram demonstrates, however, that he re 
ceived relatively higher prices for barley and oats than his ancestors 
had done The demand in 1812 was mainly for wheat, and the other 
cereals, not being in such great demand, did not appreciate to the 
same extent From 1915 onwards, by when all three were con 
trolled, there was permitted to barley and oats a relatively much 
larger increase than to wheat. 

If, in theory, farmers could obtain certain statutory pnces, it did 
not always follow that in practice they were successful in so doing 
or that they made commensurate profits, for the failure of seasonal 
crops, or a decline m output from causes beyond their control, fre 
quently caused reductions m their outturn during the war years 
Again, if the prices of home growm agricultural products are placed 
side by side with those of other commodities, it will be seen that, as 
a rule, they did not rise to the same extent Sir W Layton (Iniroduc 
iton to the Study of Pnces) places in three groups the percentage in 
creases of the more frequently xised commodities The first group 
contains those articles which rose less than the general average^ 
here are found four agncultural products — the second group em 
braces articles which rose to about the average, which again includM 
four food -stuffs (three almost entirely British in origin), the third 
group — commodities that rose above the average — contains only 
pork as a representative of agncultural produce Consequently, the 
index number of food stuffs remamed well below those relating to 
manufactured articles and to other raw materials, this was the 
penalty attachmg to a trade of such ■vital importance Neither di 
this index attain the height reached by corresponding figures w 
other countries, allied and hostile 

There w as one peculiar feature in connection with maximum 
that deserves mention It wassoon found that maximum prices tend 
to resolve themselves into fixed prices, below which no seller wo 
reducehis wares The term “Government pnce ” became synonymous 
with a fixed minimum pnce, and no appeals, based upon falling costs 
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of production, could persuade retailers to sell below what they held 
to be a statutory limit. This phenomenon was during the last few 
months of control especially rife m the fruit and vegetable trade, 
when it appeared that individual shop-keepers really believed that 
they were forbidden, for example, to sell their apples below the ex- 
cessive price of 9(i. the Ib The immediate result of decontrol was, in 
almost every instance, a sudden nse in price of the commodity in- 
volved, followed by an equally rapid fall, which brought it well 
below the former fixed level, and launched it on the steady slope 
that it was destined to descend for the next decade. 

^Vhen the war ceased, agriculture at home was subject to im- 
mediate competition from the more distant centres of supply which, 
from 1914. to 1919, had been unable to transport their products to 
this country. Here agam agriculture was at a material disadvantage, 
for, m the case of manufactured articles, a certain respite was 
afforded the home producer m the shape of the time occupied bj his 
foreign als m collectmg supplies of raw materials and carrjnng 
through the essential trade processes. The British farmer almost at 
once found his market flooded with Australian wool, wheat and 
frozen mutton that had accumulated overseas. 

If we turn to the purchase side of the farmer’s balance sheet 
during the war, we find that, here, the question was not merely one 
of prices, but frequently of the sheer absence of supplies The Board 
of Trade had the power, and freely exercised it, to exclude altogether, 
or m part, such commodities as were m its judgment not essential to 
the national well being, or those that, from their nature, made un- 
due demands upon cargo space. Maize came in the first categorj, 
and agricultural machinery m the second Not only were imported 
commodities, such as the above, reduced m available supply, but the 
production of millers’ offals and brewers’ grams was greatly cut 
down by the regulations affecting the supply and character of human 
food and dnnk Therefore, although individual index-numbers re- 
lating to commodities normally purchasable by agriculturists were 
issued, their value as criteria of the actual outgomgs on farms during 
the war jears is msufficient to warrant reproduction. Their per 
centage mcreases were not out of harmony vvith the general pnce- 
level upon the sales side, but both basic slag and superphosphates 
(when procurable) had by 1920 nsen above 200 per cent., and certain 
vaneties of seeds were prohibitn e m price. The difficult! es of farming 
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m the years 1920 and 1921 were added to by the fact that crops 
planted or so^vn at the peak of prices were frequently harvested 
when their value had fallen heavily — the familiar economic hg was 
making itself felt The sinulanty existing between the state of agn 
culture m 1821 and 1921 did not extend to the matter of the pur 
chase price of farm requirements, for a hundred years earlier farmers 
were sufficiently self-supporting to be almost independent of ex 
traneous purchases, then no machinery, fertilisers, cake or maize 
figured in their annual expenditure Wages, rent and rates formed 
their burden, none of which was dependent for its alleviation on the 
good-will or the business instincts of foreign peoples 

Yet conditions m the six or eight years that succeeded Waterloo 
and those that supervened on 1920 were, in certain directions, re 
markably similar Any one who has read an account of the social 
condition of the nation and of the state of agriculture m 1822, will 
agree that m the mam it might have been written of 1922 The Timrs 
of June 6th, 1822, took up the question of the fall m pnces of farm 
products, and, wth less tolerance towards the countryman’s pomt 
of view than it habitually exhibited a century later, attacked the 
landowners thus 

The cry at present among the country gentry is “ remunerating pticM ! 
remunerating pncesj” We shall therefore in a few words explain what 
13 meant by the expression Remunerating pnces simply mean such pnces 
as shall enable the land owners, at the expense of the country, to support 
all the extravagant grants which they themselves had made out of their 
estates to Alinisters dunng the last thirty years There is also another 
cry, equally unjust and equally deserving notice and reproof It is now 
said “Everything falls ultimately upon the land, the rates taxes, tithe 
all fall at last upon the land’ \thy, gentlemen, we reply, you shouW 
have thought of this when year after year, you were burdening the land 
It IS too late to talk thus now, when the land simply stands or staggers 
under that load of taxes which you yourselves have put upon it It is bu 
three years ago, and long after the peace was concluded, that some of you 
voted an addition of ten thousand men to the regular army Paupensm 
has regularly increased with taxation You went on taxing, you even 
added three millions in one year after the peace was concluded W e pray, 
and firmly trust, that a benevolent Proi idence wi!l frustrate } our inten 
tions, and that an abundant and well gotten harvest will retain all e 
fruits of the earth at their present prices, beyond which they would never 
have nsen but through your cmninal subserviency 
It IS symptomatic of the then changing outlook that prices were the 
nation’s first consideration, and that the economic position of the 
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agricultimst (whether landlord or tenant) was beginning to be of 
secondary importance Alternative and supplementary sources of 
food supply were fen, and the sLinnishmg that preceded the great 
fight betn een town and eountrj was clearly commencing Ahundred 
years later The Times warmlj supported agncultunsts in their 
efforts to maintain prices and even exaggerated some^shat their 
hardships 

In this connection the value of accurate contemporaneous mfor 
mation concerning the state of the industry cannot be exaggerated , 
thus the accounts of past agricultural conditions, such as those 
prepared successively by Marshall, Young, Cobbett, Caird, Rider 
Haggard and Sir Darnel Hal! is immense Reports made by com 
petent observers carry to many persons more weight than do bare 
statistics of acreage, yield and prices, besides giving to future 
generations a more human picture of the times The study of agri 
cultural history is an important subject for all connected with the 
land, and it is to be hoped that, in future, others will be found to 
follow in the footsteps of those illustrious “Reporters” who have 
gi\ en us such precise knowledge of the rural economy of their oivn 
times 

If a statistical expression to cover the financial standing of the 
industry during the immediate post nar years is lacking, evidence, 
culled from typical farms, is available both for isolated examples 
and for groups of holdings A Report, made to the Agricultural Wages 
Board in 1919, contained balance sheets, extending over five years 
and secured from undertakings of all ty^pes and sizes In the case of 
twenty six farms, covermg upwards of eight thousand acres (the per 
centage of which under the plough rose from forty six to forty rune 
during the period under revnew), the profit per acre m the years in 
question was given as follows 1913-14 5s lOd , 1914-15, 4s 7d , 
1915-16, £1 13s 8d 1916-17, £l 11s lOd , 1917-18, £l 11s 9d 
On these farms there were no very material changes in. the style of 
/among, /or, apart from the shght tamover to arabfe, catti’e re 
mained stationary m numbers, sheep declined 10 per cent and pigs 
rose 22 per cent The balance of profits after the second year of the war 
tended slightly to decime and, if similar figures had been available for 
the same undertakings m the followmg years, a further contraction 
w ould certainly have been rev ealed As corroboration that profits per 
acre from com growing were high m the first years of the war, it is 
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Significant that the majority of individual farmers who made pubhc 
their accounts compared the results m a pre war year with those ob 
tamed after 1917. Other groups of farms selected mvanous districts 
showed very similar returns to those above, but, of course, in all these 
casesthepre warcapitalmvestedisnotrecorded,aiidtberetumupoii 
it in the basic year is, therefore, an unknown factor Home farms ex 
hibited those features which are naturally looked for m their case, 
and m the examples given m the Report an annual “loss” was turned 
into a small “profit” in 1916-17 and 1917-18 At the other end of 
the scale, co operati\e farms revealed the uncertamty always at 
taching to this form of venture, for even after 1913-14 the figures 
relatmg to different societies generally exhibited losses alternating 
with profits To what extent the above additional profits (or avoid 
ance of losses) were due to a compulsory reduction in the use of 
fertiUsers and of labour, leading to a consequential decline m the 
capital value of the holdmgs, is not discoverable, but it is generally 
acknowledged that the standard of farming was progressively 
lowered as the war continued 

Rents were certainly raised on the rene'tval of leases for perhaps 
three or four years after 1916, but, agam, evidence is lacking as to 
the extent that landlords availed themselves of their powers m this 
direction, figures, provided by the Surveyors' Institution and the 
Farmers’ Union, showed widely divergent results, dependent, of 
course, upon the character of the holdings concerned and upon their 
locality, but a figure of 20 per cent might perhaps represent at most 
the average increase by 1919 Purchases, however, were mcreasmgly 
frequent from that year onwards, and were effected at prices that 
represented higher rents than had formerly been paid 

If the period between August 1914 and the wmter of 1923 could be 
financially reviewed as s whole, it would probably be foimd that the 
gams of the mdustiy m the first six years bad been almost entirely 
cancelled by the losses of the latter three and a half The position o 
individual agriculturists at the end of that time depended upon 
when they had assumed their responsibilities, and, if they were m 
busmess m the earlier 3 ears of the war, what course they had pur 
sued m the allocation of their profits Farmers already estabhsbe 
in 1914, who invested their gams m safe securities unconnected wit 
their owm enterprises, should have been m a position comparab e 
with that which they occupied in the former year Those persons 
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■who took up farming as a means of making a h\ ehhood after the 
autumn of 1918 irere, as a class, involved m the greatest difficulties, 
they were, mdeed, fortunate if thej had only risked their capital in 
purchasing farming stock at the inflated pnces then current, and 
had not also purchased their land under similar conditions Tenants 
addmg to their holdings bj purchase also saw a large part of their 
sa^^ngs capitalised in % am Such things alwaj s happen m tunes of 
high prices (and of apparent large profits), as the bulk of mankind 
assumes that stability will be mamtamed at the eiasting price level 
A little knowledge of history would thus have been ad\ antageous, 
but it IS doubtful if its warning notes would have been heeded 
A hundred years earlier farmers were reported to have said “ IVhat 
we want is another war” In 1922 and the following jears their 
descendants would not have been inclined to re echo this cry 
Only at these long interi als do human activities receive a crucial 
test — a test that tries at one and the same time their individual 
economic strength and their combmed •% alue to the nation at large 
Agriculture enhanced its reputation by the wa\ it added to the re- 
sources of the country from 1914 onwards, re\ ealing thereby a latent 
power of evpansion that was as unexpected bj the urban population 
as It ■« as 1 aluable m the emei^ency That, in the process, it iras not 
permanently injured is certain, but, undoubtedly, the revival that 
was ]ust beginmng to be evidenced before the war recei% ed a senous 
setback from the e\ents that followed the restoration of peace 
Rhat permanent modifications in its practice this may have in 
vol\ ed IS not ev en vet certain, but any large e'xtension of the arable 
land m the immediate future is unthinkable An mcrease m the pro- 
duction of “luxury ” crops, such as fruit, vegetables and the hundred 
and one commodities that the growth of urban population always 
calls for has, howev er, already been evidenced 

This tendency harmonises mtb the views of Caird in 1851, when 
he urged farmers to concentrate their attention on those articles that 
showed signs of improving m value The produce of grass land, he 
said, was increasingly taking its place m the household e’xpenditure. 
As the national wealth was growmg, so was the nation’s consump 
tion of meat, milk and wool — among the products of arable land 
only barley had increased m price, and that, again, was attributable 
to the greater demand for a “luxury” beverage Caird quoted the 
instance of farms yielding, eighty j ears before the date at which he 
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■wrote, a £100 ■worth of meal^ ■wool and butter, which m 1851 was 
■worth £200, although neither the breed of stock nor the capabilities 
of the land had been improved, while com raismg farms were still 
producmg onlj an equivalent value of cereals at the end of the 
eighty years, and he held, further, that, here, the quantity each acre 
yielded had diminished He advocated a reversion to grass, com 
bined -mth the intensive culti\ation of vegetables — m fact the pui 
suit of a policj’ calculated to secure to the home producer the 
maximum possible share of the population’s growing expenditure 
He stated that no anxiety need be felt for the people’s bread for 
if an emergency should ever anse, bj which in consequence of war 
we should be driven back on our own resources, we would find that 
we had been laying up in our neh grass fields, and well manured 
green crop lands, a store of fertility w hich might be called into action 
m a single season, and which would jield ample crops of com for 
consecutiv e years with little labour or expense ” Sixty three j ears 
later the emergency did anse, and Caird’s prophecy was in fact 
borne out, but the labour and expense involved were not “little” 
The war caused the extension of State control into ev ery branch 
and detail of farming, and the first years that succeeded it saw the 
relaxation of control, accompanied by the efforts of those affected 
to expedite the process The pohc> involved vn the repeal of the 
Com Production Act has been discussed at length elsewhere, but 
certam other features call for bnef consideration With the removal 
of the embargo on the importation of Canadian cattle the British 
farmer lost, for the moment, his last relic of Protection The pnn 
ciples at stake were little understood by the nation at large, and for 
the townsman were also complicated by the inability of the industr) 


to present, upon this subject, a united front In previous discussions 
on the question of granting or of removing fiscal aids the farmers 
formed a homogeneous party, but on this occasion they gave vent 
to widely divergent views The townsman was at first puzzled, and 
then apathetic As soon as he was brought to see that there was httle 
chance of his potential supply of meat being considerably augmente 
or, therefore, of his pocket bemg affected, he decided that it was 
merely a domestic concern of the farmer The main arguments roun 
which the controv ersy revolved were, firstly the nsk of the introduc 
tion of disease, and, secondly, the effects ontheexistmghomesupply 
of store cattle The precautions to be adopted m Canada and en roule 
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out that store cattle had bee av o« ed their perfeet abiht> 

uivaluepnortothewar.rvhdebreede^a 

to meet any future demands made P ^ ales 

hreeders of cattle, as lepresentedbythems^ 

lost their case, and the “™°" ^ ^-he findings of the Com 
Southern Scoteh fatteners question n ere, briefly, 

mission appomted to enquire nught unfavourably aHect 

that the mtroduetion of Htgbland crofters and 

certam classes of farmers, as, industry as a nhole, and the 

the Irish eitporters hut expressed the opinion that 

country itself, would benefit ^ould not exceed 200,000 

the numbers of animals be insufficient materially to 

annuaUy, and that such a SS”® 3S ,t did, only some 8 per 

B«ect the supply of "‘'“‘l "P' jnppK For sinular reasons the 
cent increase relative diced A reduction in the price of 

milk supply nould not be p J er, looked for as a result 

meat to a somewhat lower t^e growing demands, it 

of the measures to be taken, al g ’ , pp the scale anticipated 

appeared unlikely that an a i influence on prices in future 

by the Committee “hp„ld matters turn out otherwise, 

years It was pointed out that, s ^ Xhe importance of 

revision of the policy could tp be dwarfed by 

the whole matter was, bowel e^ Ottawa agree 

the effects of the policy P'“^"“J , f ,n,ported meat— a subject 

ments and the quantitative 

dealt with m the sueceedmg Chapter p^pes. 

If agncnlture was wage (losing simul 

temporarily freed from p y ^ , profits), and left to comp 

taneously in one branch its gua . m the winter of 

in the open market *st^‘ to the indueet effects c 
1922 - 3 , still subject to the jbe then mcreased weight 

Tvhat had gone before Qui ® ^ agriculturists v.ere con 

of the constitutional charps ^ b tbe retarded action of 

stantly reminded of their <=>recd jpp^jip^d and 

legislation effected during the war t,pp of cottages were 

tenant was transformed, rlhed umts of measure 

both subject to outside inters e 
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were abolished, and what was regarded as the only possible standard 
of wages no longer bore a reasonable relationship to those of other 
industries, for Railway companies and emploj ers of labour m rural 
districts had, voluntarily, or under compulsion, 'standardised the 
remuneration of certain workers at a level more than 100 per cent 
m excess of the wages that the fanner could now afford to pay This 
handicap also militated agamst the farmer’s mterests in the case of 
the distributing trades, for such classes of employees as nulkmen’s 
and bakers’ roundsmen and shopkeepers’ assistants were still being 
remunerated on scales that were exceptionally attractive This was, 
in the majonty of cases, attributable to the formation, during the 
war, of Trade Boards and it had the effect of enhancing the middle 
man’s share of the total profits from the production and sale of agn 
cultural commodities 

State assistance on the grand scale having been terminated, a 
penod — devoted, on the part of successive Governments, to the 
study of the rural situation and by the agncultural community to 
quiet reorgamsation — intervened before the more ambitious policies 
of a decade later, to be described in the next Chapter, were set m 
motion 



Chapter XXIV 

BRITISH agriculture AFTER 

Fallmg px.«. Mo-ed bj .empo»n 

£S S4"fSe 

ruptcies and lailures among 
of depression and of monetary policies 

io‘>3 to 1932 in man> wa>s 
The dK^ade ^Xoagh wh.ch the aeneulture of 

lepresents the most rema a^policy ot lamez faire, when 

these Islands has et er passed, for m it a p ^ J ^ application 

faced mth gromng difflculties, succeeded by the 

otnimor od hoc remedies, to be ^5 In the follotnng 

vmexpeoted introduction J” , ,aaiK , rather than as subjects 

pages It IS proposed to treat chr = ^ mention , such 

m ivater tight ,u, nature of the case, alreadt been 

ofthem,howeter, ashate, fro rnerelj he referred to in 

descnhed in the foregoing Chapters 

t„i|„w later, it is now curious to 
In the light of what was to rg„2orl923,fornianj, 

read reports then considered that British 

esen amongst independent observers, 

farmmg was m a ' “"m all d’lstncts, are in serious 

staling that “farmers of all classes, ^h\oh was the more 

fmancial straits It “^p^auctive summer ot last sear, 

calanutous to agnculture— the P , . ^ peripatetic in 

ot the low prices of ‘''® P’'“™ Stives of that same journal, 
vestigation, undertaken b> rep and of* £8000 upon 600 

disolSscd“lossesot£5peracre”mJ,orfolhanaot^ 

acres in Bedfordshire , led t Uslnk^uDtc^ ” and the state of 

being described as “on the ■'ergeo P ^ ^ ^ ears ago” 

those in the North as “far ^ g, e 

Other authorities concurred in this 

at either the folding diagram be^een p nature of the fall m 
Table upon p 511 .nil reveal the precipitate nature 
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values in 1921, for m twelve months the price of agncultural products 
had declined from 290 to 180 Dunng that, and the subsequent, 
year farm wages remained well above the Cost of living index 
number and other items of expenditure had not been readjusted, 
nor could it be foreseen that price stability would be virtually 
maintained until the end of 1925 or that those wages nould, m the 
absence of control, shortly revert to a lower level 

On the grounds of urgency, therefore, an “Agricultural Tribunal 
of Investigation”, consisting of three economists (with an agri 
cultural assessor) was appointed, whose terms of reference were as 
follows ‘ To inquire into the methods which have been adopted in 
other countries dunng the last fifty years, to increase the prosperity 
of agriculture and to secure the fullest possible use of the land for 
the production of food and the employment of labour at a Imng 
wage, and to advise as to the methods by which these results can be 
achieved m this country” So impressed was this body with the 
critical nature of the situation that, in the course of 1928, it produced 
two InUnm Reports The first recommended the imposition of a 
duty of ten shillings per quarter upon imported malting barley and 
one of twenty shillings per hundredweight upon imported hops with 
a preference of one third in favour of the Domimons It further 
proposed that importers of flour should be required to introduce a 
corresponding proportion of wheat offals (viz , 25 per cent offals to 
75 per cent flour) and that the introduction of foreign potatoes 
should be permitted only under licence and for specified penods 
None of these suggestions was adopted by the Government, all 
would have involved great administrative difficulties and some 
could not have been put into effect without breaking trade agree 
ments with other countries This Report also contained some 
proposals of a more general character, which included an extension 
of credit facilities, the reduction of railway rates upon all types 
farm supplies and products, the reintroduction of Wages Boards and 
augmented expenditure upon agncultural education and researc 
These latter were in course of time, and by successive Gov ernments 
implemented The Tnbunal at that time (March 1923) express y 
reframed from advocating any measure of financial assistance to 
wheat growers or to other arable fanners Nevertheless, a very few 
months later, m a second Interim Report, a majonty of its members 
expressed themselves convinced that more comprehensive measures 
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j in order to maintain the 

were “immediately necessa^ . a^ guarantee or subsidy ^as 

area of ploughed land, some fo ^ an acreage 

required After canvassi g wheat, of one upon agricul 

suhsidj upon all arable “ j ^ j national taxation the> 
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discussed Sir William Ashley, ro implications 
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mvolved therein , Professor , pmohasised the lessons to be 
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mcreased home production of wh , essential They a% erred 
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alarm in regard to the state of British agriculture, per se, and -would 
appear to have agreed that, m its practices as well as in the amenities 
it provided, it could bear fa^ curable comparison with that of other 
countries Grounds of national defence were the onlj ones upon 
which he would discuss the advisability of increasing artificially its 
output, and, even here, be recommended deferring a decision b\ our 
military advisers until “the international future is more clear, 
national finance less strained and the post war settlement is more 
complete” The possibility of a fresh decline m the arable area andm 
the number of farm workers he was prepared to weigh against an 
annual cost equivalent to that of a battleship, and it is clear that, 
personally, he thought the expenditure unnecessary Perhaps the 
most stnkmg commentary upon his Report is to quote in full one of 
its concluding paragraphs, which ran as follows “The facts do not 
show that there is ground for depreciation of Bntish agnculture as 
a whole It paj s wages that are high as compared with those m 
other European countnes, the yield of the area which is under the 
chief crops compares favourably with that of the areas under the 
same crops abroad, whde the actual declme of the agncultural 
population, as tested by male persons emplojed, has not o-ver the 
whole length of our period of reference been so startling as is often 
supposed, or so rapid as that of other important European countnes 
Farmers are not responsible for the natural conditions or the 
national policies which have affected the form of cultivation that is 
most profitable, subject to the conditions, the cultivation of theland 
in Britain cannot be described as inefficient Considered as a craft, 
British farming has in its tune taught a great deal to other 
countnes, considered as an industnal organisation, it may now 
leam something m turn” If the above review be placed beside the 
terms of reference, it becomes difficult to reconcile the two state- 
ments certainly the words of Professor Macgregor do not suffer m 
the process 

The final Report forms a name of valuable matenal, for all t e 
members had contributed of their special knowledge, there is ni^ a 
branch of agriculture that isnot dealt -with aora foreign country tha 
escapes a full investigation of its rural economy On these groun 
alone the work of the Tnbunal would have been justified, but, as a 

method of enquiry, it also proved xtself^astly more expeditious than 

its cumbrous predecessors m the form of Royal Commissions 
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was in consequence entirely dependent upon imported supplies of 
cane- and beet sugar In 1920 one factory had been set up mde 
pendently of any Government support and the area of beet was then 
some 8000 acres Five years later the promised subvention had 
increased this figure to 55,000 acres Thereafter progress was rapid 
and within three years no less than eighteen large factones were at 
work in Great Britain, and ther« was also one m the Irish Free 
State, the maximum area of 349,000 acres was reached in 1930, 
when over forty thousand farmers — mainly situated in the Eastern 
Counties — were raising this crop Technically, also, progress bad 
been well sustained, for in no year had the sugar content fallen 
below 16 per cent and it was frequently in excess of 17 per cent 
while the yield of beet moved slowly upwards, and m 1930 stood at 
8 8 tons per acre — not greatly below the Continental level Simul 
taneously both gross and net costs of production declined, eg 
figures relating to “per acre” and “per ton” falling from some £19 
to £14 and from £l IT^ to £l 10# respectively On these points 
British farmers were showing themselves as adaptable as th«r 
Continental brethren, whose level of attainment it is probable they 
will, m a few years, achieve In many respects, too, advantage has 
been derived from the introduction of sugar beet into the farming 
economy of this country more labour has been employed, other 
crops have benefited, certain by products (in the shape of tops and 
pulp) have been rendered available, no serious displacement of the 
root break has occurred, nor has the keeping of stock been affected 
while the standard of farming has necessarily been mamtained m 
circumstances that would otherwise have witnessed its deterioration 
Lastly, the financial returns which, incidentally, are kept at a 
higher level than elsewhere in Europe, have saved large numbers o 
arable farmers from experiencing the full effects of the depression in 
its later stages 

The cost, however, has been very great, for, up to the year 193 
inclusive, some £22,000,000 had tieen directly expended by means 
of the subsidy, while, if the duty preference be included as well, t e 

sum total of State assistance had reached approximately £30, 000 000, 

with another four years yet to run It is unnecessary to describe in 
detail the basis of the annual agreements made between represen 
tatives of factory and of farm, but, in general terms, it may be sai 
that the growers’ pnce declmed proportionately as the subsidy itse 
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England and Wales -was as follcms — the Table being a continuation 
of that upon p 502 of the previous Chapter 



Wheat 

BarJey 

OatA 

Potatoes 

1922 

(qrs) 

T 664 AW 

(qrs) 

soeSAW 

(o**) 

9,289 000 

(tons) 

4 012 000 

1923 

6^39 000 

5 006 AW 

9,534 000 

2 758 000 

1924 

e;j2oooo 

5^7000 

10 526 000 

2 698 000 

192o 

6 127000 

SAW 000 

9,522 000 

3,214 000 

19‘'6 

5 893 000 

471S00O 

10,317 000 

2 763 000 

1927 

6^12 000 

4 490000 

9 606 000 

3 055 000 

1923 

5 659 AW 

5 185 AW 

9 900 000 

3,513 000 

1929 

5 650000 

5047 000 

10 499 000 

8 588 000 

1930 

4 913 000 

3 889 000 

9 502 000 

2 743 000 

1931 

4 418 000 

4 063000 

8,858 000 

2 454 000 

1932 

5 006 000 

3 985 000 

8 719 000 

3 303 000 



Turn ps and 
Swedes 

Mangolds 

Hay ({rom 
penuanent and 
temporary grass) 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

(tons) 

10 9Q8 000 

10 879 000 

11 538000 

9 198 000 

10 983 000 

8 630 000 

9 953 000 

8 303 000 

7 931000 

6 978 000 

7 54*’ 000 

(tons) 

8560000 

6 944000 
7823000 
7130 000 
7120000 

5 448 000 

5 755000 

5 687000 
5436 000 
4,529 AW 
4,336000 

(tons) 

5 780 000 

7T07 000 

7 999 000 

7 100 000 

7123 000 
6,2Ca000 

6 418 000 

5,336 000 
790*000 

7 925 000 

6 835 000 


On the cultivational side it appeared that even in England and 
W ales the proportion of land under the plough to that of crops and 
grass had also been kept up for it stood at 41 5 per cent as compared 
with 41 0 per cent in 1911 35 

For purposes of comparison with the statistics given for pre war 
years upon page 483 the values of imported human food stuffs in 
1925 (mainly denved from The Agricultural Output of Great 
Bniain} were as follows wheat and flour £60 300 000 all forms of 
meat £123 900 000 poultry and £22 400 000 cheese and 

butter £63 300 000 vegetables and potatoes £18 200 000 rawfruit 
£10 800 000 fish £9 600 000 These gave a total of £306 000 000 (ex 
elusive of the Irish Free State) as compared with some £200 000 000 
m 1913-14 of the former 87 per cent was derived from Imperial 
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sources and 63 per cent, from non-Impenal. The addition of 
food-stuffs not normally produced at home raised the figure to 
£388,000,000. Of all cereals, including those destined for livestock, 
£113,000,000 worth was imported and of nool £69,900,000 north. 
As an indication of the extraordinary drop in world "t’alues that was 
yet to come, the correspondwg figures for 1931, derived from the 
Board of Trade returns, follow: all cereals, £51,500,000; wheat 
and flour, £30,300,000; meat, £106,400,000; cheese and butter, 
£55,400,000; wool, £32,700,000. 

An independent analysis of the 1925 Census material, the results 
of which, under the title of “Our food supply before and after the 
war”, formed the basis of Mr A- W. Flux’s Presidential address to 
the Royal Statistical Society in 1930, indicated that, so far as 
“energy values” were concerned, the proportion of food derivable 
from home sources stood at 37 5 per cent, as compared with 41 per 
cent, m the pre-war period. 

of LiiestocK in Great Bnlatn and the Iruh Free 
State, 1022-1982 



Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

1922 

12,026,000 

23,689,000 

3,506,000 

1023 

11,979 000 

24,080,000 

4,179,000 

1924 

12,063,000 

34,064 000 

4,554,000 

1925 

12,027,000 

26,391,000 

3 042,000 

1920 

12,065.000 

27,594,000 

3,888,000 

1927 

12,230,000 

28328,000 

4302.000 

1928 

12,103,000 

27,866 000 

4,578,000 

1929 

12,027,000 

27,692.«)0 

3,046,000 

1930 

11,797 000 

28,185,000 

3,722,000 

1931 

11,983 000 

29,949,000 

4408,000 

1932 

12,331,000 

30,665,000 

4,678,000 


The Tabular statements appearmg upon these pages will, m 
conjunction with their counterparts in the precedmg Chapter, 
afford a conspectus of the position then and subsequently occupied 
by the crop and livestock branches of the industry. The former had 
already declined, the latter showed a steady expansion, especially in 
that typically British xmdertaking of sheep farmmg, where it was 
necessary to revert to the year 1910 to find as large flocks as were to 
appear in 1932 , the pig population in that latter > ear was larger than 
it had ever been before, the numbers of cattle had only upon one or 
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two occasions exceeded those then m evidence, and the yield of 
milk per cow had, according to the more accurate estimates then 
available, been notably augmented. 

Percentage of Home Produelton of Cereals to Total Supply tn 
Great Britaxn (1923-24 to 1931-32) 



^Vheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Be»n. 

Peas 

All 

Cereals 

1023-24 

20 2 

52 3 

812 

76 2 

41 1 

30 6 

1924-25 

19 2 

50 3 

862 

741 

51 9 

41 8 

1025-20 

19 0 

58 8 

832 

74 7 

48 7 

42 1 

1026-27 

18 2 

61 3 

002 

808 

42 4 

41 8 

1927-28 

201 

56 6 

85 3 

78 8 

36 0 

40 6 

1028-29 

18-6 

62 6 

886 

660 

41 3 

o 

1029-30 

18 7 

64 1 

86 0 

638 

48 5 

42 6 

1930-31 

14 8 

49 5 

82 0 

81 0 

40 7 

36 5 

1031-32 

13 4 

58 3 

850 

701 

39 1 

35 1 


The prices of feeding stuffs and of fertilisers were by the year 1925 
below the levels occupied by agricultural products themselves and 
by commodities in general There had been no widespread lowering 
of rents, and bankruptcies amongst fanners rested at almost exactly 
the pre war level Indeed, in the grass land areas of the country — 
especially m the South and West — the position, if not one of pros- 
perity, certainly as yet showed no signs of distress. After the return 
to the gold standard at the pre-war parity, however, it soon became 
apparent that this unsheltered industry would feel the full effects 
of the economic and financial repercussions, which were also ex- 
aggerated by the resumption of wages control. 

Cost of Production studies and other methods of approach that 
had, a year or two previously, been facilitated by means of grants 
from the ministry of Agriculture, are henceforw ard available for the 
purpose of estimating the position in %vhicli different types of pro- 
ducers found themselves This expansion in the delegated work of 
the Department had synchronised mth the establishment, m some 
eleven provincial centres, of Economic Advisory Officers, who now 
function side by side with colleagues engaged in the spheres of 
mycology, entomology and chemistry. There was thus created a 
complete service complementary to that maintained — m the 
persons of County Organisers, Horticulturists and other experts 
by the County Councils. The latter have been likened to the general 
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practitioner, the former to the specialist, ivhose seriices are 
a\ailable in case of urgent need The multiplication of Research 
Institutes and their endowment upon a generous scale u ent addi- 
tionally to prove that the Alimstry of Agriculture uas thoroughly 
alive to the importance of scientific knowledge m e\ ery branch of 
the industry Economics, although perhaps the most fundamental 
subject, was thus the last to be recognised, but the personnel 
concerned got quickly to work and utilised progressu ely ei ery 
available method of imestigating the problems that faced the 
industry 

For instance, concermng the Eastern Counties, than w hich there 
could be no district more representative of arable conditions, the 
various economic Reports of the Cambridge Umversity Department 
of Agriculture afford illuminating material Here, during the period 
under discussion, over all returns relating to some fifteen widely 
dispersed holdings, covenng nearlj 3000 acres, nere as follows in 
192i-5 the net profit, inth no allonanees made either for interest 
upon capital or for the value of unpaid or managerial nork, nas 
12 5 per cent , m 1925 6, 8 3 per cent and m 1920-7 only 0 9 per 
cent If the tuo items just referred to i\ere included in the ealcula 
tions, then the individual results for each year ere con\ erted into 
losses of 0 8 per cent , of 5 8 per cent and of 8 6 per cent , respec- 
tively The net, or social, output accrumg to labour m these same 
years advanced concurrently with the decline in “profits”, from 51 
per cent to 71 per cent The next two seasons shoised a slight im 
pro\ ement, for the losses averaged 5 9 per cent m 1927 8 and 0 9 
per cent m 1928-9, the pnncjpaJ cause being the temporary arrest 
of falling prices, nhich the diagram between pp 5i0 and 541 
illustrates Neglecting the wider ranges inherent to grouped results, 
it may be said, in verj general terms, that the lighter soils secured 
better returns than did the heavy ones, and that this tendency was 
evidenced in the case of h\ estock production as well as in that of crop 
raising In all years under review the fattening of cattle was shown 
to be unremunerative, the profits deniable from pigs fluctuated m 
the accustomed cycle, sheep brought m moderate, and farm poultry 
high, returns, while milk ga\ e a satisfactor> profit only when retailed 
by Its producer Cereals and root crops range so widely m their costs 
of production that generalisation is unsafe, but it may be stated that 
individual growers secured profits lu each year and that it was 
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difficult for all to a% oid doing so in the case of sugar-beet It must 
be emphasised that the sample upon which these results were 
based was, statistically, very small and it must also be remembered 
that conditions elsewhere in the British Isles were as yet mueh less 
affected by the depression 

This last point is borne out by reference to such a monograph as 
D Skilbeck’s and M Messer’s Incidence of Farming Prosperity and 
Depression, which comprises the results of a wide flung enquiry into 
the numbers of notices to quit issued, and of requests for reductions 
in rent occurring, in 1928, in England and Wales Actual quotations 
will best illustrate the conclusions of these investigators, for, in 
regard to the wildlands, we read that “ the clay farms are weathenng 
the storm with less difficulty, though there is no indication of 
general prospenty”, while m the West “depression cannot be said 
to exist” and is “comparatively unknown” m the South Western 
Counties, the hill sheep farmers, scattered over the North of Eng- 
land, Devonshire and Somerset, had suffered very little, and 
“nothing approaching distress” was discovered, in Derbyshire 
there was “no mention of any depression”, Durham reports stated 
that most farmers were “ doing passably u eJJ, and some were willing 
to admit it ” , from Warwickshire, Shropshire and Lancashire there 
were no complaints and farms were easy to let The tale could be con- 
tinued almost mdefimtely, but may be summarised m the statement, 
“ where there is good grass land, inhere there are naturally protected 
markets, where direct retailing can be earned on and ■nhere 
family labour is extensively utilised, farming is still holdingits oim ”, 

In that same year Sir R J Thompson, in his Presidential address 
to the Agricultural Economics Society, attempted to assess “the 
nature and extent of the present agricultural depression” He, too, 
founded his conclusions mainly upon a geographical basis, holding 
that perhaps some 17 per cent of the farmed land — that pre- 
dominantly under the plough and situated in the East and South 
East of England — was affected In his corresponding address to the 
same Society in 1930 Sir William Oampier, under the title of “The 
Economics of Rural Landowning”, when analysing the landlord’s 
position m the case of some 42,000 acres of agncultural property 
during the years 1928 and 1929 (previously referred to upon p 74), 
also differentiated between estates in the Hestem Counties, which 
yielded a return upon capital — defined as the estimated cost of 
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eqmpment— -of 2 9 per cent and those m the East of England which 
gave only 1 9 per cent He, too, agreed that soil was a potent 
influence In yet another paper read to this Societj, Sir R R 
Enfield weighed the economic causes that had brought about the 
situation and convincingly demonstrated that the non monetary 
factors were of but minor importance and that deflation, once set in 
motion, had been vigorously countered by the sheltered mdustnes 
whilst agnculture, m common with others exposed to outside com 
petition, found itself in both eactemal and internal economic 
maladjustment 

After 1929 the decline m agricultural commodity pnees was 
resumed and it became apparent that some further steps would 
ha\e to be taken to relie\e the situation The extent to which 
individual products were affected can be seen by a glance at the 
Table appearmg on p 534, for, by the cereal year 1930-31 wheat, oats, 
hay, beans, peas, hops and wool had all failed to command pnees 
equaltothoserulmginl911~13,andthecompositemdex numberofall 
commodities sold off farms stood at only 25 per cent abo\ e that base 

Farmers themseh es were restive, landlords, after reduemg rents 
to approximately their pre war le\els, were, in the face of inflated 
costs of mamtenance and repairs, impotent to do more, each 
political party had its own nostrum which was abhorrent to its 
rnals Yet it cannot be denied that there were still forthcoming 
both prospective purchasers and tenants for any land, save the 
hea^uest of arable, that came upon the market, nor, since 1921, had 
the numbers of regular workers in husbandry shown any real 
diminution It is legitimate to point out, also, that, while up to the 
begmmng of 1929 wholesale prices of general commodities had 
mo\ed m \ery close harmony with those relating to agriculture, 
thenceforward, as the relevant diagram clearly indicates, the latter 
remained above the “Statist’s” indicator — ^for two years, indeed, 
markedly above— expressive of the fact that other industries (and 
other countries) v ere suffering yet more severely 

The farmer’s requirements, too, were m most instances com 
paratn ely lower m price than what he sold, for fertilisers cost less 
than m 1914 and all feeding stuffs \vere procurable at prices only 25 
to 40 per cent abo^ e their pre war cost The really senous item of 
expenditure, ^•lz labour, now, howe\er, cost on the average double 
what it had, and it formed one third of arable farmers’ total out- 
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goings These, so far as the Eastern Counties \s ere concerned, may be 
taken to ha\e been apportioned as follows* labour 31 2 per cent.; 
rent and rates, 14 8 per cent ; feeding stuffs, seeds and manures, 
29 2 per cent ; livestock, 10 0 per cent , other payments, 14 8 per 
cent. Ha^ung been subjected to certain slight modifications during 
the passage of tn o j ears, the correspondmg figures diagrammaticaffy 



Distnbutioo of arable farmers' outgoing, 1931 
(Based on data relation to 983 Eastern Counties Carms) 


represented above are m this latter instance based upon the 
frequently referred to economic Survey of nearly one thousand 
farms in East Anglia If it be sought to construct a composite 
(weighted) mdex number based upon these mdividual figures the 
result, for what it is worth — ^for, statisticallj , the project is a 
hazardous one — reveals an increase of at least 50 per cent above the 
level ruling m the period 1911—14 As the corresponding number for 
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commodities sold by farmers had fallen below the figure in question 
during 1926, averaged 39 in 1929-30 and the next year declmed to 
25, the growing seriousness of the position can be appreciated, 
although, in the absence of data indicative of the profits ruhng 
before the war, this disparity cannot be regarded as measuring the 
exact degree of loss suffered e\en by arable farmers 

In passing, it may be suggested that a considerable proportion of 
the farmers then, and subsequently, in practice possessed no know- 
ledge, gamed by experience, of the normal level of returns accruing 
to their occupation many of these men had taken up farming during 
the war or the post war boom and, despite deflation, still attempted 
to maintain standards of hvmg abo\e what had been customary m 
1924 In similar circumstances this phenomenon was equally in 
evidence more than a hundred years earlier These comments are 
not put forward m order to detract from the gravity of the situation, 
but merely that a full and unbiased review may be completed 
This IS perhaps a convement point at which to recapitulate the 
remedial measures that had so far, viz up to 1929, been adopted 
■While, admittedly, since the repeal of the Agriculture Act, no far 
reachmg legislation had been put forward by successive admimstra 
tions, yet the cumulative effect of the numerous minor aids had been 
greater than was appreciated either by the farmers themselves or by 
the general public Taking the period from 2 921 to 2 980 inclusive, it 
stands revealed that direct payments and remissions (all individually 
referred to m the foregoing Chapters) had been effected to the follow 
ing extent Growers of wheat and of oats had in 1921 received 
approximately £18,000,000 — equivalent to an aierage payment of 
£75 per person concerned the Land Settlement scheme may be 
regarded as a direct outlay of £8,000,000 > the sugar beet subsidy had 
already cost £S0 000,000 and the Forestry Department had ex- 
pended £3 650,000 Under the head of local taxation no less a sum 
than £27,740,000 had been contributed by the Exchequer to the 
local authorities of England and Wales in order to implement the 
de rating Acts of 1923 and 1925, and as £1,320,000 had also been 
deflected each year under the provisions of the Act of 1896, it is 
apparent that £38,000,000 had, under this head, already been paid 
In addition, the final Act of 1928 relinquished £4,132,000 a year, 
which the national tax payer and, to a very slight extent, the non 
agricultural rate payer met If none of this legislation had been 
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passed fanners m England and Wales would ha^ e been contributing 
annually about £16,000,000 to local rates Scotch and Insh agri 
cultunsts also benefited vmder a similar policy to the extent of 
£2,000,000 per annum But for the two relie\nng Acts, tithe paj ers 
would, upon an a\ erage, have been contributing over £l 000,000 
more each year since 1918 Transport charges, to the extent of 
£800,000 annually, had, under the final de rating Act, been renutted 
to agneultunsts in respect of rail freights The 'Mmistrj of Agricul 
ture, the Development Commissioners and the Empire Slarketmg 
Board were together spending several millions every jear upon 
fostering the industrj m every conceivable direction Venlj, short 
of subsidies or protection, it seemed impossible to suggest an> means 
b> which further financial assistance could be accorded, and those 
engaged m struggling to uphold many other sorel j pressed industries 
looked with envy at the primary producers in this coimtrv British 
ship builders, steel manufacturers, textile workers and coal miners, 
for example, saw their occupations placed m jeopard) from similar 
causes — falling prices and overseas competition — but onlj the last 
mentioned secured anj State assistance, and that compared with the 
help accorded to farmers was both brief in duration and negligible in 
quantity 

Nevertheless, constructive proposals for the rehabilitation of the 
mdustry were constantly being put forward Prominent among them 
were subsidies based either upon farm wages upon the use of 
fertilisers or upon soil t)*pes In regard to the first scheme, which, 
upon the basis of a subv ention of £10 per eraploj ee per annum had 
been ongmally discussed by the Tnbunal, it was pomted out that 
real wages in agnculture when compared mth those ruling both in 
pre war ) ears and among farm uork ers in other countries as well 
as in other unsheltered trades at home were now relativ elj high 
Evidence for the existence of this increased spending power upon 
the part of agricultural employees could be seen in ev er> v illage in 
the land It would, moreover, have been a questionable policy to 
pTonuse the expenditure, over a period of years, of public funds in 
supplementmg cash wages without knowledge as to the future 
purchasing power of money changes in value of agricultural com 
modities or relative movements m other items of expenditure 
mcurred by farmers and landowners At the time in question it was 
estimated that an average increment of only one shilling per week 
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per man employed ^\ould have cost, for Great Britain, £1,725,000, a 
sum which, even if the scheme had proved admimstratively work 
able, would, from the national standpoint, have been wliolly dis- 
proportionate to the small increment derived by the individuals 
concerned Numerous economic and other factors had determined 
the varying rates of remuneration existing in the different Counties, 
yet, despite this histoncal basis, there would have been an immediate 
demand for a grading up of certam areas Employers, too, would 
almost certainly have been antagonistic to any scheme by which 
they formed mtermedianes between the State and their own em- 
ployees If, on the other hand, they themselves were also to derive 
benefit in proportion to their wages bill, then this method would 
have been expensive and uneconomic Lastly, there were certam 
obvious political dangers inherent in such a method of procedure 

Fertilisers at the time in question presented the one commodity 
purchasable by the farmer at prices below those ruling m 1911-14, 
and, although on cultivationa) grounds a case could doubtless have 
been made out for a subvention based upon the utilisation of, say, 
sulphate of ammonia, the propriety of thus encouraging a mono- 
polistic trade would have been very questionable and the additional 
response upon the part of users— especially those situated m the 
most depressed arable areas — might have been very small The cost 
to the State, also, would have been uncertain and liable to fluctuate 
seasonally imder climatic stress 

The third proposal, emanating, unlike the others, from neither 
official nor corporate orgamsations, had more serious claim to con 
sideration, for the advantages accruing to a plan, which took as its 
primary basis of remuneration geological conditions, were obvious 
First and foremost, the administrative problem would have been 
simplified for, unlike other direct grants, there would have been no 
need annually to check, both by reference to the Ordnance Jlap and 
by personal inspection, some hundreds of thousands of separate 
fields m order to issue certificates that a crop had, m fact, been both 
smvn and harvested It is, indeed, clear from the experience of 1921, 
when, after the repeal of the Agriculture Act, acreage bounties 
were granted on wheat and oats, that the process of payment is, m 
such cases, Jong drawn, as, in order to avoid duplicate and fictitious 
claims, extremely close inspection is necessitated , nor can any of 
this machinery be set m motion until after the June 4 schedules 
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ha\ e provided the basis for claims On the other hand, a subsidy 
confined to hea \'5 land or otlier specific pes could ha% e brought 
relief where it was most wanted, could have enabled that relief to be 
gi\ en on an adequate scale and o\ er a considerable penod of tune, 
and, most important of all, would have been relatnely easy to 
administer Thus, a single inspection made, m the first instance, by a 
competent soil expert, would ha\ e provided the basis for a certificate 
holdmg good indefinitely — no farmer can alter the inherent nature 
of his land IVhilst, m most cases, nhole farms would have been 
scheduled as falling within the requisite category, there would ha\ e 
been no diffieultj , where Nature so dictated, in confining the grant 
e\ en to particular fields or to part of a holdmg No question of the 
adequacy of cropping would ha\e arisen, field boundaries could 
have been altered at will, no arbitrar> standard of husbandry 
would ha^e been called for, no investigation mto elusive costs of 
production embarked upon and no olBcial would have bad occasion 
to visit the land a second time, all pajnnents to occupiers could, 
therefore, have been annually effected without delay upon a given 
day ^Vhat form of cultivation — whether grass or crop, fruit or 
fallow — the land, once scheduled, had subsequently assumed, 
would, during the life time of the subsidy, have been immaterial 
Once registered as eligible, the sole condition would have been that 
it remained “agricultural land” for local taxation purposes, 
despite changes of ownership, automatically recorded by Crop 
Reporters, it could have receiv ed its grant ov er any period of y ears 
By such means the land most subject to depression, whether 
cropped or fallow, might expeditiously have received substantial 
aid without vexatious control 

The ongmator of this proposal, vihich appeared in the press earlv 
in 1929, estimated that there were m all some 1,200,000 acres of 
land subject to extreme depression Included m this total were 
nearly 200,000 acres of London clay situated in Essex — Ixpical of 
the worst possible conditions — and over 400 000 acres of Oxford 
clay, gault and lias m East Anglia and the East Midlands together 
with a smaller extent of boulder clay m Essex and Suffolk The 
occupiers of all these lands, as had been for long demonstrated, were 
suffering to a far greater extent than any other English farmers 
Probably the next most affected classes were those, agam on pre 
ponderatmgly arable holdmgs, whose soil was of the lightest v anety 
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Prominent among the areas thus involved were the breck-lands of 
Norfolk and Suffolk (170,000 acres) and the light chalks stretching 
from thence into Wiltshire, whose ploughed area might be taken at 
400,000 acres IVhat a help to these 600,000 acres under the plough 
even a pound an acre would have afforded, figures previously 
quoted relative to farms so situated in East Anglia demonstrate, 
for an average loss of 4® 8d an acre would thereby have been 
converted into a profit of 15^ 9d Again, half this sum (10^ an 
acre) allocated to the similar area of chalk and breck land would, in 
sufficing to pay its rent, have relieved the situation in the other 
depressed districts enumerated and classified above A subvention 
amounting to less than £1,000,000 per annum would thus have 
brought adequate financial help to all those farmers — forming, 
incidentally, less than 6 per cent of the total in England and Wales 
— who, from causes outside their control, were labouring under a 
grave economic handicap Such persons would probably not have 
exceeded 20,000 m number, and, if comparison is effected between 
this figure and the 186,000 claimants concerned in the production of 
wheat and oats or the still larger number in occupation of arable 
land, the relative advantages of this type of subsidy, as compared 
mth those previously recommended by the Tribunal, mil be 
appreciated A sum of mne or ten million pounds devoted to a 
“Geological” bonus would have lasted for ten years, whereas, if 
deflected to arable maintenance, such funds would have sufficed for 
less than two years Two possible draivbacks must be set against the 
above mentioned advantages In the first place, unlike most other 
methods, it would, while stayinga decline, not necessarily hoveled to 
any increase in production, secondly, some complementary form of 
rent restriction would have been required, as, failing this, landlords 
irould in the long run have secured a proportion of the grants in the 
form of increased rents 

Nothing beyond academic discussions, however, upon these and 
more familiar proposals took place, ivhile, in the course of the nevt 
three ,vears., the situation deteriorated as values fell steadily, averag 
mg only 25 per cent above their datum m 1930-1, 14 per cent a 
year later, and actually touching that level in October 1932 now, 
too, the grass land farmer was, to a greater extent, joined with his 
arable brother, for the price of sheep, of cattle and of dairy products 
suffered reductions commensurate with those experienced in previous 
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seasons by the staple crops In this connection the best that could 
be said ^vas that the general pnce index applicable to all commodities 
had fallen faster and bad plunged e\en loi\er, for it sank beloir its 
prewar Ie\el m 1931 Meanwhile, farm outgoings had been sus 
ceptible to no appreciable reduction — weekly wages had, upon the 
average, fallen a few pence, fertilisers were, in 1930, further below 
their pre war cost than they had y et been and the price of purchased 
feeding stuffs was practicall} stalionarj 

In these circumstances the first of a senes of economic Sur\ eys to 
be extended to British agriculture (material from which has already 
been quoted in the second Chapter upon Labour and elsew here) was 
particularly apposite, especiallj as it applied to the Eastern Counties 
Conditions upon approximately one thousand farms, of all sizes 
abo\e 20 acres in extent and situated upon e^ erj type of soil, were, 
m the autumn of 1931, investigated when outstanding data were as 
follows rents a^e^aged no more than 19s 6d per acre, the capital 
value of land, buildings and improvements was only £18 10s per 
acre and as large a proportion as 68 5 per cent of the gross income 
was, e^ en in this area, den\ ed, m some form or another, from li\ e» 
stock Here was evidence that, within their respective spheres, 
both landlords and tenants had done their utmost to meet the 
altered circumstances of arable farming Yet the farm income”, 
ranguig from £44 on the smallest size of bolding to £46 on 

those over three hundred acres m extent, a\ eraged oni> £8, w hile, if 
allowance were made for mterest upon the capital in\ oh ed and for 
remuneration to the occupier for his own labour and supemsion, 
the “loss ’’was represented b> ana\eragesumof£l82 The compilers 
of this enquiry (Report No 19, Farm Economics Branch, Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Cambridge Unisersitj ) explained that it would 
ha\ e been necessary for prices to stand 18 per cent higher m order 
to assure underthesetwobeadsafair return to those concerned Yet 
worse would ha\ e followed had not State intervention taken place, 
for a similar Su^^e^^ conducted exactly a year later, revealed an 
over all “loss” of £37 as compared with the £8 “profit” of 1981 — 
which only the wheat deficiency pasments transformed mto a credit 
of £31 — ^witb a final figure, after the corresponding adjustments 
were made, of minus £156 

Now, too, for the first time, bankruptcies amongst farmers 
began seriously to increase, for hitherto, as the diagram ov erleaf 
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reveals, their numbers had not been greatly in excess of what might 
be regarded as normal, for example, during the ten immediate pre 
war years such bankruptcies and deeds of arrangement had, in 
England and Wales, averaged 317 annually, while from 1921 to 1930 
the corresponding number was 385 The last mentioned figure, 
representing a yearly failure of no more than one farmer in eight 
hundred, could perhaps not be regarded as affording a true indica 
tion of the financial status of the industry In 1931 the numbers 
rose to 497, a level which had not been attained since such a sigm 
Scant year as 1895, and in 1932 the total was 615, thereby exceedmg 
the failures recorded in any twelve months of the previous forty 



years, although, again, this was equivalent to merely one m about 
500 practising farmers or, expressed alternatively, ten per County 
The statements, alleging ‘ wdespread bankruptcies”, then freely 
disseminated, were, therefore, not only erroneous but actually, upon 
psychological groimds, conducive of harm by inculcating a spirit of 
defeatism 

Events have been somewhat anticipated in an endeavour to show 
that evidence was now clear as to the critical position m which, 
prior to the passing of ^e^ olutionary legislation in 1932 very manj 
farmers found themselves The different political parties were 
individually impotent, and abortive “National”, and other. 
Conferences had so far failed m their endeavours to persuade 
Parliament to move, when the advent of a Government pledged. 
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■mth the aid of a large majoritj, to pursue an all embracing policj 
completely altered the situation The Agricultural ^Marketing Acts 
haie already been described m detail, as has the nheat quota 
scheme, the former of which will, in the long run, doubtless be 
increasmglj regarded as an economic weapon for internal use, while 
the latter has already demonstrated, not only its practicability, but 
also its financial efficacy, at this juncture, therefore, a few words 
can be said concerning the quantitatii e control of imports and the 
other measures that followed upon the Imperial Economic Con 
ferenee held at Ottaw a m August 1932 These mainly appertained 
to the livestock side of the industry and aimed at reducing im 
ported supplies bs means of fnendly agreements wnth foreign 
nations and our own Dependencies As a result, a 20 per cent cut 
in mutton and lamb deliveries, to be immediately effectise, was 
negotiated with representatives of Argentina and a gradual attam 
ment of larger curtailments, extending chronologically , up to 1934 
was promised m the case of chilled beef The Scandma^nan groups of 
ham and bacon exporters also agreed to limit their consignments 
of these products to acceptable figures for predetermined periods of 
time Australia and Isew Zealand came into line, by undertaking 
not to ship to this country during the calendar year 1938, larger 
supphes of mutton and Iamb than they had consigned m the tweli e 
months ending June 30th, 1982 When announcing, in the House of 
Commons, details of these agreements, the Minister of Agriculture 
stated that the Go\ eminent hoped, by means that went a long way 
further than any other policy that had been outlmed’ , to secure 
control ‘ o\ er an emergency position but he warned his hearers 
that the resultant oscillations m price might be greater than was 
anticipated 

The prices of home produced agricultural commodities did not 
revert after the customary seasonal mcrease in the last tw o months 
of the year, but continued to nse (see diagram) and stood at 106 in 
February 1933, this sustamed imjjro\ement was entirely attribut 
able to the enhanced > alues of livestock, e g the mdex number for 
fat sheep, which had stood at 87 m hsoi ember 1932, reached 106 m 
February, that of bacon pigs rose from 85 to 98 and all store animals 
correspondingly appreciated m price no similar rise had benefited 
the products of crop husbandry Thus, by quantitative regulation 
or, as it was euphemistically termed, a ‘ system of contracts”, the 
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value of those products which, so far as the home producer vas 
concerned, formed practically three quarters of his total output, was 
artificially raised Credit for this was, not unnaturally, taken by the 
Government, which also drew attention to the fact that neither had 
retail prices risen nor had the channels of trade become dislocated 
It was further claimed that this policy would, by ensuring a steady 
flow of imports whenever scarcity appeared and prices rose, prove 
effective against any deleterious movement of the pendulum 
There this matter must be left for the passage of tune to pro\e 
whether both human nature and economic laws can be thus forced 
into new moulds Time, too, will show whether British farmers take 
advantage of the situation by increasing their own output which, in 
the case of beef, had shrunk since the war, both in quantity and 
quality, owing to excessive foreign competition in the cheapest 
vaneties The Ottawa agreements also relaxed the conditions under 
which Canadian cattle might be introduced into Great Bntain and 
secured reciprocal treatment for home bred pedigree stock The 
dispute over the Land Annuities with the Irish Free State had 
resulted in heavy duties being imposed upon cattle — and, indeed, 
upon all agricultural products — crossing from thence St George’s 
Channel These, together with the general ad talorem tariff of 10 per 
cent — buttressing the resolutions of the Imperial Conference — and 
the special charges leviable on horticultural produce, raised fiscal 
walls against most non Imperial and even against some Imperial 
agricultural commodities Such a combination of protective and 
revenue raising expedients was, however, ofRcially regarded as 
nothing more than a palliative until, by concerted monetary action, 
it should become possible internationally to raise wholesale prices 
Jilatters were viewed from a wide angle by the Government, for it 
was hoped by the above described means to strengthen the hands of 
the pnmary producer m all parts of the Empire — if nothing more 
than as a counter to the cartels, bounties and similar methods 
employed on the Continent to make possible the overcoming of still 
higher tariff edifices Private individuals and semi official organisa 
tions, the latter not always political in character, hinted at the 
potential dangers that would exist if a European Customs Union 
contra mundum were successfully negotiated, while the Empire 
Marketing Board seized the opportunity to emphasise the advantages 
of increased inter Imperial trade by stressing the grow ingdependence 
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of British secondary industnes upon Empire as opposed to European 
markets The latter body pointed out that, whereas before the war 
our Domimons and Colonies had absorbed some 36 per cent of all 
the Bntish exports, the corresponding figure now stood at 42 per 
cent , while our share of the total world trade had declined from 
IS 9 per cent m 1913 to 11 4 per cent in 1927 (F L SIcDougall m 
E 31 B 3Ionograph No 23} Various explanations of this shrinkage 
have been put forward, mcluding, amongst others, the followmg 
planned output from deliberately established secondary mdustries 
in certain countries — notably the Far East — which the events of 
1914-18 facilitated, the return of this countrj to the gold standard 
in 1925, the inability of o\erseas customers to absorb our manu 
factures in exchange for their greatly depreciated primary products 
The policy of the Empire Slarketing Board itself, as was related m a 
previous Chapter, has been to afford e\ery form of assistance — 
financial, technical and economic — to Bntish producers, w heret er 
situated, and to encourage each member country of the Empire 
to give preference to the products of that temtory A general 
extension of reciprocal preferences had, admittedly, been one 
result of the Imperial Conference, but, it was urged, there was room 
for a further mos ement in this direction 
It IS opportune to ennsage the economic position in which our 
own Dependencies and foreign countries collectively found them 
selves at this juncture, for which purpose there exists a mass of 
unbiased material, principal! j derived from the very thorough 
investigations conducted by the League of Nations From this it is 
leamt that, in the more immediate post war j ears, while Europe 
had recovered her productivntj, both her trade and her exports still 
flagged, as the latter of the two following Tables (deriv ed from the 
League’s World Economic Survey, 1931~2) indicates Between 1925 
and 1929, howev er, she had participated in a genuine trade reviv al 
which, for the world at large, is statistically recorded m the second 
caibmn below 



Fercentnge increase 
1925 o\er 1913 

Percentage increase 
1929 over 1925 

World population 

5 

4 

Production of food stuffs 



Production of raw matenals 

2d 

20 

Quanlum of world trade 

T 
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The di5proportionafe snpplr of raw materials, espeoaUr m the 
first period, ■mil be remarked, Temtonally, the League placed the 
quantum of trade for each respective pen^ thu*: 



1<>25 

(1913 = 100) 

1923 1 

(l'«23 = ICO) 

Total pn>- 
dacboa 

QuOTtilSBI 

Total prt*. 

Qtcon.'im 

Ecj-ye 

102 

91 

IIT 

IS 

Ntrth Ameva 

ISO 

1S3 

103 

U9 

Res* of TTbrid 

ISI 

128 

103 

112 

TTosJd 

116 


111 

119 


In the following two year* there was the very small rednchon of 
3 per cent, m the world’s agricultural output and one of 20 per cent- 
in that of raw materials for secondary mdustnes The evaats of the 
who^e penod m question were thus lucidly described in the World 
Ecmorwe Surzty 

The rebuSdirig of the pre-war wodd would have b«a a difficult task, 
but the actual task of construetzog a new world order in which many 
dementsofehangehad to find a place, was in&iitely greater Xewrasted 
mterests bad g^'wu up, together with new «oaal doctrines, and a general 
fear of <ocial disorder re^orced the pleas that were insistently put 
forward fo- proteeboa of threatened groups and mdustnes by crtia- 
o’dinary public measures. In the recoastrurtioa boom, based as rt iras 
upon large extensions of credit to countnes which had oevCT before been 
able to borrow upon such a considerable scale, there were memtably some 
elements of wasteful expenditure, a phenomenon that was by no meam 
confined to the borrowing countnes. 4yhen the £ow of credit dwmiBed 
roddenlv m 1923 and 1929. thK waste was revealed. The burden of debt 
mcQired, largdy for sound productire purpose*, but partlv also fo* 
expenditure that proved to be uneconomic, was then recognised to have 
created obbcations that were eitremelj difficult of folfilmrot. In order 
to iLicharge these obligations, a g'eatly expanded volume of world trade 
at a rdativelv high levd of pnees would have been necessary, but inter- 
nabonal trade, evro after 1925, had batrfy kept pace with productron, 
and some of the major creditor eoontnc% so far from frdlitatzt^ the 
parment of the obligations due to them in the only practicable way — 
bv the receipt of good* — imposed greater restneboas upon impods. 
Pavment might have been accepted fo* a bme in the form of secimbes 
representing a conbnumg export of capital, but, in the long run, ex- 
panding exports from the debtor countries, at least suffiaent to pay the 
growing mterest and depreaafaon charges, was the onlv pgmanent 
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solution Towards the end of 1929, therefore, an unstable position had 
developed in the world s financial structure The basic causes of this 
instabilitj lay far back in the diso^amsation produced by the war and 
the burdens of debt and taxation which it bequeathed to the post war 
generation The integration of world industry or, to use a pre war phrase, 
the “territorial disnsion of labour”, was greatly hampered by the opera- 
tion of cartels, pools, tariffs, and all the paraphernalia of the new eco 
nomic nationalism, while the overhead financial obhgations of nations 
were top heavy and, bj that very fact, created extreme nervousness The 
emergence of structural maladjustments as the construction boom died 
away would not normally have precipitated such a severe crisis as that 
which developed m 1929-1932, but the circumstances were not normal 
IVhen the credit expansion of 1925-1929 collapsed, it was seen that the 
fundamental disequilibna of economic orgamsation had been, not merely 
postponed, but aggravated Under the pressure of heavy financial 
obhgations, both public and private, the debtor communities endeavoured, 
bj pressure on the credit and price structure, to increase their active 
balances of external payments Selling pressure created m this waj was 
an important factor m causing a sharp fall m prices but it was resisted 
by the imposition of further restrictions upon imports into almost all 
countries The impossible situation was thus created m which virtually 
ei erj countrj endeai cured to increase its exports at the same tune as 
It restricted its imports, so that the selling pressure necessarily became 
concentrated on those few countries which endeavoured to retain a free 
market. The sharp downward tendency of prices thus engendered was 
aggravated by the disturbance of both the financial and the monetary 
systems of the world As prices fell, the inevntable result was to mcrease 
the real burden of the financial obligations which were fixed m terms of 
the appreciating monetary umts and, therefore, to accentuate the 
necessity for providing surpluses upon international account Smce, 
however, the restrictions upon imports imposed by some of the principal 
creditor countries made it impossible for them to receive payment m 
goods, resort was necessarily had to payment in gold Debtor countnes 
and those which endeavoured to retain a free market lost their gold 
reserves steadily and were therefore forced into further deflation Many 
of them eventually were forced, by their reluctance to carry deflation 
further, either to abandon the gold standard or so to restrict foreign trade 
and foreign payments as to maintain the nominal stability of their 
currencies at the cost of a virtual paralysis of mtemational deabngs As 
this vicious spiral dev eloped, even those investments which were eco- 
.nomicallj sound when they were made in the boom period were rendered 
much more doubtful, so that the waste of the boom was, at least tem 
poranlj greatly increased There had, in fact, been only one practical 
possibility of sound reconstruction in 1925 This was to facilitate the 
restoration of material production extending the range and volume 
of international trade, provuding outlets for the mcreased production, 
not only of the reconstructed regions of Europe, but also of the outlymg 
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areas that had been stimulated during the war, allowing the forces of 
competition in world markets to rearrange territorial specialisation, and 
making possible the paj ment of the vastly increased financial obligations 
which resulted from the war and the subsequent reconstruction, by 
increased export of goods, particularly to the creditor countries Only 
m this way might it have been possible to carry and gradually liquidate 
the financial legacies of the war, as the similar legacies of the wars of 
179S-1815 and 1870 were liquidated 

It IS supererogatory in such a work as this to describe the ex- 
periences of individual countries during the intensification of this 
world wide depression that extended from the autumn of 1931 to 
the American crisis of March 1933, here, it must suffice to emphasise 
the almost universal character of the phenomenon and its disastrous 
influence upon the purchasing power of rural peoples, leading m 
turn to the further detriment of the secondary industries Mechani 
sation of agriculture proceeded apace, stocks of raw matenals piled 
up m every part of the world, while wage rates tended to be im- 
movable In so far as the fall in prices of agnculiural commodities 
and of raw matenals was concerned, it appeared that they had 
receded most in those countries of the New World which were 
producing cereals and textiles — thus affording evidence of the 
comparatively fortunate position occupied by British farmers— and 
that manufactured goods everywhere retained a price level dis- 
proportionately above the products of agnculture In its two 
separate volumes, entitled The Agnculiural Crisis, the League’s 
Economic Committee provided abundant evidence in regard to these 
tendencies, which was independently fortified by an excellent 
Survey of World Agriculture undertaken by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs There these questions must be left in the 
certain knowledge that, sooner or later, they — in common with the 
interwoven reparation, debt and disarmament problems — will 
have harmoniously to be attacked by peoples reawakened to their 
insistent responsibilities 

British agriculture had, and still has, two matters of paramount 
nnportance to study, viz intemaNy, the repeatedly referred to 
maladjustment of wages and, extem^ly, the reactions of monetary 
policy. While the return to the gold standard in 1925 had added to 
its then difficulties, our abandonment of it again m 1931 did not 
alleviate the position since there was no resultant increase in prices 
These, individually, and coincident with the cost of living, contmued 
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steadily to fall Costs m the exporting trades also did not rise, so 
here, zn relation to foreign countries. Great Britain automatically 
improved her position bj reason of the depreciated exchanges 
However, a measure of inflation, or, rather, of the more innocuous 
soundmg “reflation”, was shortly bemg demanded m place of what 
was termed the “official deflationary” tactics of British monetary 
policj In the meantime the successive departure from the gold 
standard of country after country rendered idle all speculations as 
to the tune at which, or upon what basis, Great Bntam might re 
anchor herself to that medium, and the increased world output of 
gold — which rose from 82 million gold pounds m 1926 and 1927 to 
101 million gold pounds m 1932 — ^normally suggestive of the 
maintenance of price levels — thereafter possessed but an academic 
mterest, as did ^so the promised extension m the life of the Rand 
mines themselves In 1931 and early in 1032 most authonties were 
discussing the possibility of reducmg the gold reserves of Central 
Banks or otherwise of rationing mtemationallj the metal, while 
advocates of other measures included those who sought to stabilise 
the pound upon some composite index number based upon com 
modity prices 

Yet by the spnng of 1983, when the preparator> Commission of 
the World Economic Conference was m session, Sir Robert Home 
could unequivocally state that Great Britain was m so powerful a 
position that “more than half the world’s trade was bemg conducted 
m sterling”, and he commented upon the fact that even in the 
remaimng gold standard countnes trading interests were beginning 
to find it easier to make their baigains m sterling All mdications 
pointed to a more favourable outlook the national finances had 
been placed upon a sound footing, a large reduction bad been 
effected m the proportions borne by imports to exports and sterling 
had proved itself to be easily the most dependable of the currencies 
divorced from gold In these circumstances once again monetary 
expansion, as opposed to contracted production, uas put forward 
by economists as being the most obnous method of raismg sterling 
prices — without prejudice, of course, to the partial restnclion of 
imports already enforced by tanfis and quotas — especiallj if inter 
national agreement concerning gold prices could similarly be 
reached Mr J M Keynes independently advocated a bold policy 
of loan expenditure at home and abroad for purposes of employ- 
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menl, concurrently with relief m taxation and the provision of 
fresh reserves (based upon gold holdings) for the world’s Central 
Banks, such measures, he held, could alone be effective in raising 
and maintaimng prices 

The British farmer frankly did not understand these matters, 
but was satisfied that highly important steps had been taken to 
ameliorate his particular position, and he observed that in conse 
quence there had begun a slight upward mo\ ement in the prices of 
agricultural commodities Accordingly, although loath to adopt 
wholeheartedly any of the new measures that called for active co 
operation on his own part, be looked to the future with less appre 
hension What that future may brmg to him no man can saj, but, 
assuredly, a controlled monetary system, a rigid, policy of import 
restriction, the pursuit of arable husbandry upon an extensive 
basis or, possibly, an abimdant supply of cheap electncity will, in 
due course, either singly or m combination, rehabilitate him Be 
that tune far distant or be it near, the agriculture of these Islands 
will then resume prosperity— -its position it has never lost — and 
imbom generations will look back on the present situation as 
affordmg one of those many trials from which during countless 
centuries, the industry has emerged unscathed but remoulded Let 
its present representatives take off their hats to the past and their 
coats to the future 



APPENDIX 
Tabuc I 

Acreage under Wheat, Barley, Oats and Potatoes tn the 
United Kingdom from 1866 to 1932 



Thousands of &cks 


Mleat 

Bariey 

Oats 

Potatoes 

less 

aeei 

2398 

4471 

1555 

186T 

3&11 

2440 

4422 

1501 

1863 

3931 

2348 

4469 

15S1 

1869 

3982 

2483 

4480 

1635 

1870 

3774 

2624 

4423 

1639 

1871 

8831 

2617 

4362 

1694 

1872 

3840 

2544 

4341 

1564 

1873 

8670 

2575 

4398 

1425 

187i 

3831 

2507 

4089 

1421 

1875 

3514 

2751 

4176 

1482 

1876 

3123 

2762 

4299 

1392 

1877 

8821 

2652 

VlVi 

1393 

1878 

3882 

2723 

4124 

1365 

1879 

3036 

2932 

3908 

1303 

1880 

S0Q6 

2695 

4192 

1881 

1881 

2967 

26C3 

4306 

1443 

1882 

3104 

2452 

4245 

1888 

1883 

2713 

2486 

4370 

1860 

1884 

2751 

2346 

4277 

1874 

1883 

2353 

2447 

4283 

1356 

1888 

235S 

2436 

4404 

1354 

1887 

2334 

2248 

4403 

1357 

1888 

2663 

2257 

4163 

1394 

1889 

2539 

2308 

4128 

1866 

1890 

2479 

2294 

4124 

1310 

1891 

2368 

2291 

4115 

1236 

1892 

2295 

2212 

4234 

1265 

1893 

1953 

2244 

4420 

1251 

1894 

1977 

2261 

4508 

1221 

1895 

1454 

2338 

4512 

1251 

1896 

1732 

2278 

4289 

1269 

1897 

1939 

2214 

4226 

1194 

1898 

2158 

2069 

409S 

1201 

1899 

2035 

2158 

4110 

1222 

1900 

1899 

2164 

4131 

1215 

1901 

1744 

2134 

4096 

1212 

1902 

1771 

2077 

4139 

12t» 

1903 

1619 

2017 

4238 

1184 

1904 

1406 

1999 

4332 

2188 

1905 

1835 

1868 

4128 

1225 

1906 

1799 

1928 

4119 

1182 
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Table I { contd ) 


Year 

Thousands of acres 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

1907 

16C4 

1883 

4198 

1189 

1908 

1663 

1822 

4169 

1140 

1009 

1867 

1827 

4018 

1155 

1910 

1856 

1897 

4095 

1132 

1911 

1951 

1756 

4051 

1163 

1912 

1971 

1814 

4075 

1207 

1913 

1792 

1932 

8983 

1184 

1914 

1906 

1873 

3899 

1209 

1915 

233S 

1524 

4182 

1214 

1916 

2053 

1653 

4171 

1155 

1917 

2106 

1797 

4789 

1377 

1918 

2796 

1839 

5631 

ISIS 

1919 

2372 

1871 

5144 

1230 

1920 

1979 

2049 

4635 

1291 

1921 

2084 

1782 

4415 

1260 

1922 

2073 

1691 

4359 

1288 

1923 

1838 

1639 

4082 

1158 

1924 

1632 

1624 

4014 

1140 

1935 

1574 

1618 

8787 

1170 

1926 

1681 

1413 

3771 

1169 

1027 

1743 

1289 

3602 

1179 

1928 

1490 

1428 

8597 

1152 

1929 

1413 

1340 

8723 

1178 

1930 

1431 

1245 

3591 

1031 

1931 

1271 

1234 

3395 

1055 

1032 

1365 

1135 

8365 

— 


Table II 


Acreage under Wheal, Barley and Oats tn England 
and Wales from 1870 to 1932 
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Table II {contd ) 


Year 

Tbousaads of acres 

* iear 

Thousands of acres 

lllieat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Bariev 

Oats 

1892 

2158 

1824 

1999 

1913 

1702 

15a9 

1975 1 

1893 

18o3 

1863 

215a 

1914 

1807 

1505 

1930 f 

1894 

1883 

1878 

2229 

191S 

2170 

1232 

2088 

1893 

1384 

I9q0 

2288 

1916 

1912 

1332 

2085 

1696 

lecO 

1686 

2087 

1917 

19IS 

1460 

22a9 

1897 

1839 

1803 

206S 

1918 

2337 

1501 

2-80 

1898 

2046 

1666 

1962 

1919 

2221 

1510 

2S64 

1899 

19S4 

1742 

2002 

1920 

1875 

1637 

2272 

1900 

1796 

1750 

2077 

1921 

1976 

1436 

2148 

1901 

1663 

1737 

2041 

1922 

1967 

1364 

2157 

1902 

1679 

1680 

2103 

1923 

1740 

1327 

1976 

1903 

1540 

1644 

2167 

1924 

1543 

1314 

2037 

1904 

1333 

1640 

2272 

192a 

1499 

1318 

1868 

1905 

1748 

1502 

2088 

1926 

1592 

1148 

1863 

1906 

1706 

1553 

2086 

1927 

1636 

1049 

1751 

1907 

1577 

1502 

2172 

1928 

woe 

1185 

1762 

1908 

1583 

1470 

2160 

1929 

1330 

1120 

18>4 

1909 

1774 

1464 

2038 

1930 

1846 

1020 

1778 

1910 

1TS6 

1537 

2063 

1931 

1197 

1029 

1652 

1911 

1912 

1843 

1863 

1424 

1437 

2047 

2072 

1932 

1267 

960 

1580 


Table III 


Extent of Arable, Permanent Grass and Corn {reheat, oats, 
barley) in England and Wales from 1870 to 1982 


lear 

Thousands of acres 

Year 

Thousands of acres 

Ara6Ie 

F grass 

OJm 

Arable 

P grass 

Cbrn 

1870 

14 849 

11 103 

7246 

1886 

J3 412 

14 32a 

6273 

1871 

14 946 

11 375 

7280 

1887 

13^78 

14 476 

6169 

1872 

14 943 

11 522 

7225 

1888 

13^51 

14^53 

6222 

1873 

14 721 

11 819 

7123 

1889 

13 193 

14 6a0 

6160 

1874 

14 615 

12ff72 

TI43 

1890 

IS OSO 

14 792 

6109 

1875 

14 607 

12,203 

7144 

1891 

22 904 

13 098 

6060 

1876 

14^27 

12 386 

6937 

1892 

12 764 

15 020 

5981 

1877 

14 453 

12^90 

6964 

1893 

12 627 

15 127 

3872 

1878 

14 407 

12 758 

7019 

1894 

12 627 

15 111 

5990 

1879 

14^55 

13 007 

68a4 

1893 

12/460 

la^3 

3621 

1680 

14 096 

IS«67 

6798 

1896 

22^35 

13 331 

5630 

1881 

13 9"8 

13 471 

6773 

1897 

12 50a 

15 122 

5709 

1882 

13 892 

13 633 

6~02 

1B9S 

12A06 

13 178 

5673 

1883 

13 721 

13^74 

6520 

1899 

12^16 

15;244 

5697 

1884 

13^70 

14 084 

6416 

1900 

12^17 

15^21 

5623 

1885 

13^6 

14 122 

6337 

1901 

12 118 

15^99 

5442 
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Table HI (contd.) 


Year 

Thousands of acres 

Year 

Thousands of a 

res 

Arable 

P. grass 

Coro 

Arable 

P. grass 

Corn 

1902 

12,103 

15,383 

»62 

1918 

12,399 

14,589 

6837 

1903 

11,932 

15,520 

5348 

1919 

12,309 

14,439 

6295 

19(W 

11,761 

15,668 

5249 

1920 

12,020 

14,487 

5783 

1905 

11,656 

15,750 

5338 

1921 

11,618 

14,526 


1906 

11,589 

15,805 

5324 

1922 

11,311 

14,715 

5492 

1907 

11,547 

15,830 

5250 

1923 

11,181 

14,762 

5045 

1908 

11,406 

15,942 

5213 

1924 

10,929 

14,948 

4897 

1909 

11,358 

15,965 

5276 

1925 

10,682 

15,073 

4685 

1910 

11,320 

15,972 

5335 

1926 

10348 

15,128 

46(^ 

1911 

11,299 

15,950 

5314 

1927 

10,310 

15,280 

4256 

1912 

11,335 

15,839 

5392 

1928 

10,108 

15,397 

4343 

1913 

11,058 

16,071 

5233 

1929 

9.948 

15,490 

4304 

1914 

10,998 

16,116 

5242 

1930 

9,833 

15,547 

4145 

1915 

10,966 

16,087 

5489 

1931 

9,582 

15,701 

8878 

1916 

1917 

11,031 

11,246 

16,023 

15,833 

5328 

5638 

1932 

9,366 

35,839 

3828 


Table IV 


Yield in bushels per acre of Wheat, Barley and 
Oats in Great Britain 1885 to 1931 


Year 

l\‘heat 

Bacley 

^9 

Year 

IVheat 

Barley 

Oats 

1885 

81 3 

35 1 


1909 

83 7 

36 6 

413 

1886 

26 9 

82 2 

378 

1910 

30 3 

82 7 


1887 

321 

813 

347 

1911 

32 6 

819 

38 0 

1888 

28 0 

32 8 

37 2 

1912 

29 0 

31 1 

36 3 

1889 

29 0 

318 

393 

1913 

315 

330 


1890 

30 7 

35 0 

414 

1914 

82 7 

334 

39 8 

1891 

313 

341 

388 

1915 

315 

29 9 


1892 

26 4 

346 

38 8 

1916 

28 8 

310 


1893 

25 9 

28 7 

35 C 

1917 

30 2 

30 6 


1894 

30 7 

345 

41 6 

1918 

332 

32 7 


1895 

26 2 

31 7 

371 

1919 

29 1 

296 


1896 

337 

336 

368 

1920 

28 7 

818 


1897 

291 

32 8 

385 

1921 

35 4 

30 1 


1898 

347 

35 7 

408 

1922 

31-4 

305 


1899 

32 7 

342 

883 

1923 

31 8 

30 7 


1900 

28 5 

31 3 

379 

1924 

82 4 

32 7 


1901 

so 8 

31 0 

367 

1925 

32 9 

32 3 


1902 

328 

348 

42 6 

1926 

299 

833 


1903 

30 1 

32 0 

397 

1927 

32 0 



1904 

26 3 

81 1 

392 

1928 

32 7 

353 

44 5 

1905 

328 

33 9 

332 

1929 

343 

86 5 

45 4 

1906 

33 7 

346 

406 

1930 

29 6 

812 


1907 

1908 

340 

82 3 

35 3 

32 8 

430 

898 

1931 

29 8 

319 
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Tabix V 




556 Table VI 


Yields of Barley and Oats in the United Kingdom from 1884 to 1932, 
together viith the ten-year (mootng) average and annual deviations 
from the latter (Bushels per acre) 



Barley 

Oats 

Ye&i 

Actual 

Moving 

average 

Deviation 

Actual 

Moving 

average 

Deviation 

1834 

34 2 

_ 



37 8 

__ 

_ 

1885 

35 2 





37 6 


— 

1886 

32 3 

— 



38 5 

— 

— 

1887 

31 1 

_ 



34 2 

— 

— 

1883 

33 0 

33 2 

-02 

37 9 

38 6 

-07 

1889 

32 4 

333 

-09 

30 7 

39 0 

+ 07 

1890 

85 2 

330 

+ 22 

41 5 

89 1 

+ 24 

1891 

S47 

331 

+ 16 

40 5 

SO 1 

+ 14 

1892 

S48 

833 

+ 15 

39 8 

39 5 

+ 03 

1893 

29 8 

33 6 

- 43 

38 1 

400 

-19 

1894 

348 

33 5 

+ 13 

42 8 

40 0 

+ 23 

1895 

321 

33 5 

- I 4 

38 7 

80 9 

-12 

1896 

84 2 

33 2 

+ 10 

88 0 

39 8 


1897 

82 9 

83 3 

- 04 

88 8 

40 3 


1898 

86 2 

33 6 

+ 26 

42 3 

40 5 

+ 18 

1899 

34 0 

33 3 

+ 18 

40 6 

40 4 

+ 02 

1600 

31 7 

33 5 

-16 

40 0 

405 


1901 

817 

33 6 

-19 

39 3 

41 0 


1902 

35 8 

33 0 

+ 19 

445 

415 

+ 80 

1903 

82 4 

38 0 

- 12 

408 

415 


1904 

31 2 

83 9 

-27 

40 8 

41 9 


1605 

848 

341 

+ 07 

40 4 

42 2 


1906 

85 0 

342 

+ 08 

42 4 

42 2 


1607 

35 6 

83 8 

+ 18 

43 8 

418 


1908 

33 8 

340 

-02 

42 2 

419 


1909 

37 7 

344 

+ 33 

445 

422 

+ 23 

1910 

83 2 

340 

-06 

42 9 

42 4 


1911 

32 9 

337 

-08 

40 2 

42 2 


1912 

821 

83 6 

-15 

40 4 

42 2 


1913 

34 0 

33 4 

+ 06 

417 

42 6 


1914 

345 

327 

+ 18 

42 6 

421 


1915 

80 8 

32 5 

-17 

42 9 

417 


1916 

32 0 

32 3 

— 03 

41 2 

41 4 


1917 

32 0 

32 2 

-02 

43 7 

41 1 


1918 

33 8 

31 9 

+ 19 

445 

40 8 


1919 

30 9 

307 

+ 02 

39 9 

40 6 


1920 

321 

30 9 

+ 12 

391 

40 2 


1921 

30 4 

32 2 

-18 

37 3 

41 2 


1922 

31 5 

326 

-11 

87 5 

414 


1923 

31 1 

328 

-17 

38 7 

417 


1924 

82 9 

33 5 

-06 

41-4 

42 0 

— l i 

1925 

331 

33 5 

-04 

43 3 

43 2 


1926 

345 

336 

+ 07 

46 7 

43 9 


1927 

33 7 

341 

+ 16 

46 1 

449 


1928 

36 2 



47 3 



1920 

27 6 



48 5 



1930 

32 5 



45 7 



1931 

32 7 



43 5 



1932 

348 

— 

— 

46 2 

— 




Yield of Wheat, Bailey and Oats for five periods in each County of England 
and Wales {Bushels per acre) 
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Tabix VIII 


Comparative yields of the three principal cereals on 
old and new arable land in 1918 {Bushels per acre) 



WVheat 

1 Oats 

j Barley 

New 

arable 

Old 

arable 

New 

arable 

Old 

arable 

New 

arable 

Old 

arable 

Bedfordshire 

27 8 

30 1 

31 0 

39 3 

20 7 

30 8 

Berkshire 

25 8 

310 

320 

400 

20 0 

29 5 

Buckmghamshire 

19 3 

31 1 

357 

39 5 

20 6 

293 

Cambridgeshire and the 

23 9 

32 4 

342 

48 8 



— 

Isle of Ely 







ChesbtK 

32 3 

SSS 

SSS 

390 

SSS 

313 

Cornwall 

385 

351 

433 

45-4 

S4-3 

37 6 

Cumberland 

— 

— 

SOJ 

442 





Derbyshire 

36 4 

36 0 

43 3 

37 2 

28 7 

834 

Devonshire 

298 

324 

41 9 

414 

23 9 

32 6 

Dorset 

43 2 

S6S 

49 7 

43 2 

21 3 

31 8 

Durham 

34^ 

391 

41 6 

42 8 

29 8 

371 

Essex 

36 9 

32 9 

393 

45 3 

29 0 

32 1 

Gloucestershire 

273 

307 

32 6 

36 9 

242 

29 3 

Hampshire 

308 

307 

336 

37 5 

28 3 

30 0 

Herefordshire 

33C 

327 

40 5 

39 3 

26 6 

309 

Hertfordshire 

314 

323 

300 

43 S 

26 2 

31 6 

Huatioedonshire 

238 

28 3 

29 6 

56-0 

19 9 

23 4 

Kent 

343 

36 2 

31 ^4 

460 

SSS 

380 

Lancashire 

400 

338 

406 

30 6 

87 9 

29 0 

Leicestershire 

26 7 

358 

29 3 

43 3 

25 2 

88 7 

Lincolnshire 

811 

35 8 

431 

50 5 

26 3 

88 2 

Middlesex 








_ 


Mcrnnouthslute 

87 9 

302 

42 6 

58 7 

340 

29 7 

Norfolk 

288 

830 

38 3 

48 4 

23 9 

813 

Northamptonshire 

28 4 

32 7 

801 

37 7 

28 6 

33 2 

Northumberland 









_ 


Nottmghamshiie 

28 5 

326 

35 9 

89 8 

342 

80 6 

Oxfordshire 

28 8 

320 

30-1 

35 7 

29 6 

30 2 

Rutland 

32-7 

327 

31 3 

364 

23 6 

32 9 

Shropshire 

82 7 

331 

41 8 

40 3 

25 3 

32 6 

Somersetshire 

30 9 

35 7 

408 

877 

29 4 

36 2 

StaSoidshiie 

35 1 

36 4 

48 5 

40 4 

82 9 

314 

Suffolk 

36 0 

322 

42 6 

46 2 

23 3 

317 

Surrey 

22 5 

308 

274 

39 6 

221 

29 6 

Sussex 

18 3 

31 2 

363 

407 

28 2 

29 3 

'Warwickshire 

SOS 

296 

48 3 

36 0 

30 1 

340 

'Westmorland 





452 

sre 





WWUtshire 

359 

33 5 

435 

41 3 

271 

30 9 

WWorcestershire 

312 

808 

443 

37 2 

31 2 

29 7 

Yorkshire, E Biding 

29-7 

330 

38 2 

42 6 

39 3 

32 7 

Yorkshire, ^ Biding 

39 5 

332 

455 

45 3 

41 5 

861 

Yorkshire, W Biding 

822 

320 

380 

343 

36 3 

331 

Anglesey 



_ 









Brecknockshire 

29 6 

282 

440 

29 6 

23 3 

24 4 


338 

28 4 

25 6 

30 4 

29 0 

30 3 

Carmarthenshire 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carnarvonshire 

374 

279 

418 

33 6 

37 2 

28 3 

Denbighshire 

340 

327 

401 

35 6 

83 0 

32 0 

Flintshire 

355 

34S 

435 

59-2 

31 0 

31 

Glamorganshire 

346 


452 

41 1 

32 7 

322 

Menonethslure 

400 

25 9 

31 4 

42 5 

35 8 

31 

Montzomervshire 

800 

288 

439 

29 4 

38-0 

271 

-fembrokeshire 

232 

291 

57 9 

50 5 

38 3 

37 3 

Radnorshire 

— 

— 

2S0 

251 

26-0 

229 

England and WVales 

313 

329 

40 7 

41 3 

28 3 

324 
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Table IX 


Comparathe yields of the three principal cereals on 
old and new arable land in 1919 {Bushels per acre) 



Wheat 

1 Oats 

1 Barley 


Old 

arable 

New 

arable 

Old 

arable 

Old 

Bedfordsluie 

255 

267 

273 

37 4 

19 0 

271 

Berkshire 

261 

292 

347 

38-4 

23 6 

292 

Burkingharnshire 

21 1 

26 9 

297 

337 

16 7 

26 6 

Cambridgeshire and the 

291 

283 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Isle of Ely 







Cheshire 

331 

308 

42 1 

37 4 

227 

31-4 

Cornwall 

— 

- 

— 

— 



— 

Cumberland 

— 

— 

48 9 

41 6 

60 

339 

Derbj shire 

14 7 

23 3 

25 9 

23 5 

17 8 

25-0 

Devonshire 

31 2 

292 

32 2 

37 7 

25 2 

315 

Dorset 

32 5 

303 

334 

36 0 

314 

29 5 

Durham 

28 8 

328 

32 7 

32 5 

26 8 

311 

Essex 


_ 





Gloucestershire 

301 

26 9 

26 5 

81 7 

25 5 

25 6 

Hampshire 

26 5 

233 

290 

342 

27 2 

26 3 

Herefordshire 

237 

287 

25 5 

29 3 

38 1 

251 

Hertfordshire 

28 2 

26 6 

35 6 

37 6 



— 

Huntingdonshire 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kent 

21 4 

293 

241 

38 4 

18 0 


Lancashire 





— 

— 

— 

Leicestershire 



- 



— 



— 

Lincolnshire 

81 3 

305 

404 

889 

27 9 

28 6 

Middlesex 







Monmouthshire 

324 

301 

81 9 

32 4 

25 1 

25 3 

Vorfolk 

238 

286 

441 

42 6 

246 


Korthamptonshire 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Korthumberland 

156 

30 3 

31 6 

35 1 

23 3 


Nottinghamshire 

320 

261 

26 2 

23 8 

22 3 


Oxfordshire 







Rutland 

229 

317 

29 0 

401 

221 


Shropshire 

37 9 

301 

41 0 

25 7 

85 9 

26 8 

Somersetshire 

317 

31 7 

339 

87 3 

30 5 


StaCordshire 

320 

293 

40 3 

26 6 

27 8 


SuSolk 

272 

263 

401 

85 9 

SOT 

274 

Surrey 

270 

26 7 

341 

304 

21 2 

214 

Sussex 

273 

31-0 

42 0 

36 6 

382 


Warwickshire 

294 

28 6 

273 

23 2 

21 1 

270 

M’estmoiland 





32 2 

334 

36-0 

32 2 

Wiltshire 

28 6 

28 0 

26 4 

36 4 

162 


Worcestershire 

276 

270 

297 

26 4 

20 0 


Yorkshire, £ Riding 

306 

317 

391 

36 5 

331 

302 

Yorkshire, 2^ Ridmg 

2S>4 

301 

431 

874 

331 


Yorkshire, M’ Ridmg 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Anglesey 






— 

— 

— 

Brecknockshire 

270 

26 4 

32 0 

25 6 

31 0 


Cardiganshire 







— 

— * 

Carmarthenshire 

231 

298 

276 

351 

32-0 


Camarvonsture 

336 

300 

42 2 

31 -4 

32 8 

28 8 

Denbighshire 

36 3 

285 

41 8 

33 9 

319 


Flmtshire 

31 6 

308 

345 

348 

38 5 


Glamorganshire 

32 5 

304 

32 5 

30 4 

31 1 


Merionethshire 

132 

230 

21 S 

80 3 

21 3 


Xlontgomeryshire 

163 

264 

402 

25 4 

— 

— 

Pembrokeshire 

37 3 

263 

539 

41 6 

— 

— • 

Radnorshire 

47 6 

232 

222 

21 6 

21-0 

238 

England and Wales 

23 4 

287 

36 6 

356 

280 

29-0 




Tabix X 561 

Area and Production of certain Crops on Large and Small 
Holdings in Roumania {Old Kingdom) 


(From official Roumanian publications) 



Wkeiat 


Large holdings 

Small holdings 

Year 



Ilecto* 



Hecto- 


Area 

Yield 

litres 

Area 

Yield 

litres 


hectares 

hectolitres 


hectares 

hectohtres 

pet 




hectare 



hectare 

1907 

924,410 

8,464,001 

92 

789498 

6420,306 

8 1 

1908 

963,S&1 

10,488,724 

10 9 

836,131 

8,827494 

10 5 

1909 

907,338 

11,752,595 

12 9 

781,706 

8446484 

105 

1910 

1.044.101 

22^15,763 

21 6 

904.116 

16416430 

18 2 

1911 

983,827 

17,340,919 

17 7 

046437 

15,687,176 

16 6 

1919 

1,043.431 

16,832,584 

161 

1,025,969 

14404438 

141 

1913 

738,532 

14,5734190 

19 2 

864423 

14,758,893 

17 0 

1914 

927,592 

8478,695 

92 

1,184,188 

8,783,918 

7-4 

1915 

1916 

852,022 

15,7324100 

18 4 

1452427 

16,716,086 

14 9 

1918* 

672,189 

2.681,522 

3 99 

943,853 

3438,771 

4 06 

1919 

340,863 



— 

858,895 

— 

— 

1920 

91,530 

— 

— 

746,986 

— 

■— 




Oats 



1907 

129,641 

2,728 403 

210 

222,627 

3459,031 

15 9 

1908 

186,197 

2479469 

13 8 

304,141 

3,486,058 

114 

1909 

171^10 

3,823439 

223 

313,194 

5,314 648 

16 9 

1910 

150,254 

3,860443 

25 7 

296406 

6,587.078 

222 


132,583 

3417,893 

26 5 

268,832 

5.722,736 

21 3 


110,483 

2,704417 

232 

265402 

4,616,813 

17 4 


192,577 

3436,472 

271 

329,572 

7,145,988 

21 6 


131,063 

3,036 444 

233 

296,443 

6.758,731 

19 4 

1916 

146,905 

3.950,079 

26 9 

284.058 

6483,469 

22 1 

1917 

1918* 

141,017 

765498 

54 

189,197 

966,639 

51 

1919 

39,766 



201,945 



1920 

73,954 

— 

— 

385,971 

— 

— 




BaaXET 



1907 

126,626 

2498495 

16 6 

383,067 

4,970,963 

12 9 

1908 

168,963 

1,713461 

101 

451423 

2,823,138 

62 

1909 

152AS9 

2449,931 

14 7 

398497 

4,782457 

12 0 

1910 

140,717 

2,9914*6 

21 3 

408,674 

7454,286 

17 9 

1911 

121,929 

2^04,79* 

19 7 

385473 

6,812,933 

177 

1912 

113,158 

2,072478 

180 

884.727 

5,431,863 

14 1 

1913 

146276 

2,868473 

19 7 

416463 

6,765,934 

16 2 

1914 

123.120 

2,139,457 

17-3 

445403 

6,848,416 

15 4 

1915 

122,121 

249049s 

19 6 

432,779 

7,718,754 

17 8 

1916 







— 



— 

1917 





— 

— 

— 

— 

1918* 

81.136 

313,747 

38 

165,915 

465459 

2 8 

1919 




207,490 


— 

1920 

49,383 

- 

— 

402487 

— 

— 


* Excludins the Dobrudja. 
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562 Table X [corxtd.) 


Year 



KIaize 



Lar^ holdings 

^ Small holdings 

hectares 

Yield 

hectolitres 

Hecto* 

Area 

hectares 

Yield 

hectolitres 

Hecto- 

litres 

per 

hectare 

1007 

357,830 

4,805,411 

13 2 

1,500,753 

15,424,105 

90 

1008 

300,109 

4,610,535 

15 3 

1,720,116 

23,100,635 

13 4 

1009 

303,585 

4,355,353 

14 1 

1,814,887 

20,361,123 

112 

1910 

250,845 

6,027,817 

225 

1,719,414 

30.503,609 

17 7 

1911 

292,135 

0,562^79 

224 

1,793,116 

82,452,485 

181 

1912 

226,710 

6,671,372 

250 

1312,501 

30,950,013 

171 

1913 

254,341 

6.050,005 

214 

1,SS2,CS0 

34,750,803 

184 

1014 

235,732 

4,001,840 

208 

1,829,834 

31,237,206 

17 0 

1015 

222,183 

8,731,784 

16 8 

1,885,101 

26,719,730 

14 2 

1917 

_ 




_ 

_ 

_ 

1918* 

237,981 

998,481 

42 

1,479.840 

7,492,088 

50 

1019 

83,705 



1,883,567 



1030 

85,704 

— 

— 

1,809,170 

- 

— 


SuoaK'Beet 



* Exdudtog tbe Dobrudja 
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Table XI 

Merage s..e of 

® I I AcreJ 


Bedfordshire 
Berkshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire 

Isle of Ely 

Cheshire 

Comrvall 

Cumberland 

Derbyshire 

DeTonshirc 

Dorset 

Duiham 

Esses 

Herefoedshite 

Hertfordshire 

Huntingdonshire 

Kent 

Lancashire 
Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire (Holland) 
Lincolnsh re (Kcstesen) 
Lincolnshire (Lindsey ) 
Middlesex and London 
Norfolk 

Northamptonshire 
Soke of Feterhorough 
N orthumbetland 
Nottinghamshire 


47 0 
461 
"0 3 
47 8 
Cad 
862 
661 
85 0 
70 2 
69 2 
' 669 
90 
88 3 
609 


10»5 
78 5 
4 9 

1 IIS'* 
640 


Oxfordshire 

Rutland I 

Shropshire | 

Somersetshire 

Staffordshire 

Suffolk East 1 

Suffolk ttest 

Surrey 

Sussex East 

Sussex ttest 

Warwickshire 

Westmorland 

WilUhire 

Worcestershire 

Yorkshire (East ^dmg) 
\otkshiTe (North Rj^g) 
NotUhire (tNest Biding) 
Anglesey 

Brecknockshire 

Cardiganshire 

Carmartbenshire 

Carnarvonshire 

Denbighsh re 

Flinuhire 

Glamorganshire 
Merionethshire 
Monmouthshire 
Montgomeryshire 
Pembrokeshire 
Radnorehire 


471 
100 9 


50 0 

a** 2 



Vaneties of Wheat grown in certain Counties 
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Soke of Peterborough I ®«413 




563 


Table XIII 


Acreage under IVkeat in the Principal Countries of 
the World from 1909-13 to 1930 

(Derived from TTheoi Sludiea of the Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 
Califonita ) 



1909-13 

1920 

1922 

1924 

1926 

j 1928 

j 1930 

MiUion acres i 

British Isles 

189 

193 

20T 

I 63 

168 

149 

143 

Australia 

760 

9 07 

9 76 

10 82 

11 69 

14 84 

IS 15 

Canada 

9 94 

13 23 

2242 

22-06 

22 90 

24 12 

24 90 

Egypt 

131 

1 19 

152 

142 

1*SS 

159 

1 5S 

India 

39 23 

29 95 

28 21 

8118 

8047 

32 19 

81 65 

New 4eoJaod 

024 

0 22 

027 

0 16 

n cx> 

0 25 

024 

Union of S Africa 

0 74* 

0 87 

084 

0 75 

0 88 

0 82 

113 

Algena 

S52 

8 45 

8 74 

8 58 

8 74 

8 66 

8 98 

Argentina 

14 88 

1322 

16 06 

15 98 

18 95 

20 08 

18 94 

Belgium 

0-40 

030 

080 

034 

035 

0 40 

0 41 

Bulffana 

241 

2 17 

280 

249 

2 62 

2 61 

800 

Chile 

1 00 

1 26 



148 

172 


Czecijo-siovakia 

1 72 

1 57 

1 53 

151 

1 80 

192 

193 

Deomatk 

0 15 

0 IS 

023 

0 14 

0 25 

0 25 

0 24 

France 

18 80 

12 50 

13 07 

13 82 

12 97 

12 80 

12 99 

Cermanv 

4 03 

3-40 

3 40 

362 

8 90 

4 27 

440 

Imnsarv 

371 

2 66 

3 52 

8 50 

8 71 

4 14 

4 19 

Italy 

11 70 

11 38 

11 40 

11 28 

1214 

12 26 

11 DO 

Japan 

1 75 

2 18 

212 

203 

204 

210 

205 

Jugo Slavia 

3 98 

3 56 

8 67 

424 

4 16 

4 68 

5 86 

iIe»co 

217t 


2 62 

140 

1 29 

123 

122 

Morocco 

1 70 

1 99 

2 07 

2 40 

2 56 

2 60 

2 96 

Xetherlands 

0 14 

015 

0 15 

Oil 

0-13 

014 

0-14 

Poland 

3 35 

179 

302 

316 

3 25 

319 

4 07 

PortUfp) 

1 21? 

1 10 

1 16 

104 

1 00 

1 12 

3 10 

Koumania 

9 52« 

soo 


784 

8 23 

7 92 


Soviet Russia 

74 01 




5273 

73 90 

71 96 

83 so 

Spam 


1025 

ID 81 

10 38 

10 78 

10 48 

11 13 

Switzerland 

0 10 

Oil 

Oil 

Oil ; 

013 

013 

012 

Turns 

1 31 

1 32 

1 07 

132 

1 84 ' 

2 03 

1 92 

Ujs America 

4710 

61 14 

62 32 

S2 54 

S6 36 J 

58 27 

61 14 

Uruguay 

0 79* 

0 70 

0 66 1 

085 ' 

1 00 i 

126 

0 86 


4>j ear averaj 


f 2 year average 


3 y ear overage 
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Table XIV 

Production of Wke<d trt ihe Principal Countries 
of the Woildfrom 1909-13 to 1930 

(Denved from IThtal Studies of the Food Research Institute, Stanford University 
California ) 



1909-13 

1920 

1922 

1924 

1 1026 

1623 

1930 

Average 




Million bushels 



per acre 
1020-30 

Bntish Isles 

59 6 

580 

66 5 

53 9 

52 2 

510 

43 3 

32 2 

Australia 

90 5 

145 9 

109 5 

164 6 

1008 

159 7 

212 6 

12 2 

Canada 

197 1 

263 2 

399 8 

2621 

4071 

566 7 

397 9 

171 

Egypt 

33 7 

81 7 

36 0 

342 

37 2 

37 3 

410 

25 6 

India 

351 8 

377 9 

367 0 

860 6 

324 7 

290 9 

390 8 

11 1 

New Zealand 

69 

69 

84 

54 

80 

88 

65 

81 2 

Union of S Aihca 

6 3* 

76 

63 

71 

83 

72 

10 2 

89 

Algeria 

35 2 

16 2 

18 9 

173 

23 6 

80 3 

82 2 

77 

Argentina 

1471 

1561 

195 8 

191 1 

230 1 

349 1 

23C0 

18 0 

Belgium 

1S2 

103 

106 

13 0 

12 8 

172 

13 2 

87 9 

Bulgaria 

37 8 

29 9 

326 

24 7 

36 5 

49 2 

57 3 


Chile 

20 1 

232 

259 

245 

233 

29 7 

21 2 


Czecho Slovakia 

379 

26 4 

33 6 

322 

89 9 

52 9 

50 6 

23 8 

Denmark 

68 

74 

92 

50 

8 8 

12 2 

10 2 


France 

325 6 

236 9 

243 3 

281 2 

231 8 

281 3 

2311 


Germany 

131 3 

82 6 

71 9 

89 2 

95 4 

141 6 

130 2 


Hungary 

71 5 

37 9 

547 

51 6 

74 9 

99 2 

843 



184 4 

142 3 

161 6 

1701 

220 6 

228 6 

2101 


Japan 

32 0 

39 4 

38 1 

857 

387 

39 4 

33 5 


Jugo Slavia 

62 0 

430 

44 5 

57 8 

71 4 

103 3 

80 3 


Alexico 

11 5* 

15 0 

13 6 

104 

10 3 

11 0 

11 4 

7 It 

Morocco 

170 

17 9 

12 9 

288 

25 0 

28 1 

21 3 


Netherlands 

SO 

60 

62 

46 

55 

73 

61 


Poland 

63 7 

22 7 

46 8 

375 

52 5 

50 2 

82 3 


Portugal 

11 8* 

10 4 

100 

10 6 

86 

75 

18 5 


Koiunania 

158 7* 

61 3 

920 

704 

110 9 

1155 

130 8 

13 

Soviet Russia 

756 9| 





472 2 

913 8 

795 3 

084 0 


Spain 

130 4 

133 6 

125 5 

1218 

146 6 

122 6 

1467 


Switzerland 

38 

36 

25 

33 

42 

45 

38 


Tunis 

62 

52 

37 

51 

13 0 

121 

10 4 


U S Amenca 

6901 

833 0 

867 6 

864 4 

831-4 

014 9 

858 2 


Uruguay 

6 5* 

78 

52 

99 

10 2 

12 3 

8 0 



• 4 year average f Average 1921-30 t Average 192^0 

S Regarded as too low by some Sonet oflicials whose estimate is 908 million busneis 
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